





Happy 
birthday 
—to Us! 


Commemorating The Northwestern 
Miller’s seventy-fifth anniversary, 
the June 1 issue will be in two sec- 
tions, one of which will contain a 
brief biography of The Northwestern 
Miller written against a broad back- 


ground of milling history. Through 


three generations in the lives of 
men The Northwestern Miller has 
witnessed the growth of a great in- 
dustry; it has played its part in the 
development of flour milling from 
comparatively primitive status to 
its high modern estate. Now, with 
a centennial as the goal, it looks 
forward to another quarter century 
of service and to the achievements 
of another generation of those 
whose lives are devoted to the ideal 


and the reality of the Staff of Life. 





























HEAT must be properly stored to keep it from being damaged by 






high temperatures. 


That’s why International has hundreds of thermometers constantly at 
work. These thermometers are located every five feet throughout all International 
wheat storage bins and are coupled to a central control so that the temperature 
of the wheat is instantly known. In this way, International keeps check on its 


wheat to be sure it is always in prime condition. 


This careful attention to the quality of the wheat that International’s 
market-wise buyers have selected is another reason why International always 


brings you top-quality flours designed to make your loaf the best in your market. 
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head man! 


eogeceeeese You have a lot on your mind, Mr. Baker. And what it 
ee" SW \g a all adds up to is making quality and dependable 
oe 71 2s "0 performance pay off in volume and profits. 
es Fue i | @e We like that kind of thinking, and you’ll find Pillsbury’s 
ee Parsi \ z nee Fs > Bakery Patent Flours will help you convert 
20 «Symbol of Venn! oe it into action. There’s a type 
’ 


° Reliability \\ i? Pi L LS B U RY § that’s best suited for your 
ee .- requirements. Give it a trial, 


ee wl and see how well it satisfies 
ee e.° oa” 
Sen, ces? Bakery Patent Flours the perfectionist in you. 
©,*2ee0 ®. * 
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This may 
shock you 














HOME TREATMENT of electrical prob- 
lems can give you a nasty jolt. Better leave 
live wires to experts. 


And with flour—instead of aging it your- 
self, let Atkinson’s know-how and special 
equipment take the responsibility. We 
aerate our flour just after milling. It floats 
into the bins bulked up with 20% air. 
There it lies, under controlled time and 








Thus it’s BIN-AGED* .. . and that’s why 
all Atkinson flour comes to you perfectly 
aged, ready to go in production. 


And because we mill for 50,000 cwt. 
storage rather than to fill individual or- 
ders, we have ample time to adjust the 
milling operation with precision. Result, 
every sack uniform from lot to lot, from 
order to order. 


temperature, until it’s right. Just a That’s why you should switch quick- 
before packing, we aerate it again. = yy’g SS ly to Atkinson’s... it’s BIN-AGED.* 
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ATKINSON €=1% 2 MILLING CO. 
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E. 75 years Master Bakers have 
been using Master Milled CANNON 
VALLEY Flours because of their al- 
ways dependable performance. Scien- 
tifically controlled Master Milling of 
choice hard Spring Wheat produces 
uniformly superior flours that merit 
, your confidence. Whatever your re- 
quirements, there is 2a CANNON 
VALLEY Flour, Master Milled to fit 
your needs. 








QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
| DEPENDABILITY 


CANNON VALLEY << MILLING COMPANY 


GEN. OFFICES « GRAIN EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. j : CANNON FALLS, MINN. 
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“MASTER MILLED’’ sPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


VANITY FAIR © TELEPHONE MARITIME ° INVADER 
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IS KING | 


Our bakery customers keep right on buy- | 
ing POLAR BEAR because they know 
its fine baking qualities through ex- 








perience. We serve them faithfully and 
we will be glad to serve others on this 


same basis. May we interest you? qf 


Sel Soca, wnt Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS “— 
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Nothing Giner... 


There is nothing finer in the market than KELLY’S FAMOUS 
| flour. The proven baking merits of this top-notch brand through- 
out many years is a guarantee that KELLY’S FAMOUS will 
always be the equal of the best flour you can buy. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHEIN SON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





















You Need these 
Advantages of 
MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 


WAFERS 


i Merck Enrichment Wafers dissolve rapidly, yielding 







a suspension of extremely fine particles. This promotes uniform 
distribution of all enrichment ingredients. 


The Merck method of production provides you with 


wafers of satinlike appearance, free from chips and dust. 


3 Merck Enrichment Wafers are manufactured under rigid specifications, 
* and their enrichment content is laboratory controlled. 
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These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 


mittee, American Institute of Baking. 


* 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N.J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elktor, Va. * Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif, 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto « Valleyfield 
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HUBBARD 
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HUBBARD S ALMANAGK 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN OCTOBER, 1920 


“There will be no panic, but there 
| will be a gradual adjustment of prices 

to a lower scale which may be painful 
in some cases and helpful in others. 
There will be less extravagance in 
4. living and a willingness to give a 
full day’s effort for a day’s wage.” 


A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1948 









100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 
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MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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World Wheat Pact Given Even Chance 





Australian Growers, 
Merchants Oppose 
Wheat Agreement 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA— 
There is considerable opposition 
among growers and merchants in 
Australia to the International Wheat 
Agreement, and many people feel 
that the arrangement will be quite 
impracticable because Russia and the 
Argentine, two of the large wheat 
producing countries, are not parties 
to the agreement. 

It is expected, however, that the 
agreement will be ratified in the Aus- 
tralian Parliament where the Labor 
government has a strong majority. 

Meantime, Australia continues to 
ship wheat as fast as possible, the 
limiting factor being the capacity of 
the railways to haul wheat to the 
seaboard. This shipping program for 
wheat has adversely affected the 
stocks of wheat at metropolitan flour 
mills in Victoria and unless the posi- 
tion improves, running time may have 
to be reduced in some mills. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROCHESTER BAKERS MEET 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. — A dinner 
meeting was held April 26 by the 
Rochester Master Bakers Assn. Bak- 
ers discussed plans to attend the 
New York State convention. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bill Planned 
to Prohibit 
Consignment Sales 


WASHINGTON—Legislation which 
would prohibit consignment sales of 
bread and bakery products by bakers 








is being prepared by Rep. Ellsworth 
B. Buck (R., N.Y.). The congressman 
has informed this journal’s corre- 
spondent that he expects to intro- 
duce the measure within 10 days. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Buck, it is hoped that 
this legislation ‘will help to effect the 
grain conservation measures which 
the government has tried to achieve 
through voluntary conservation pro- 
grams.” 





TRADE FOCUSES OPPOSITION 
TO AGREEMENT ON SENATE 


Two Thirds Vote of Senate Needed to Pass Treaty; Favor- 
able Action by Foreign Relations Committee 
Predicted; Truman Urges Passage 





PMA Buys for East Coast at $5.38 


Some mills were receiving acceptance notices early May 4 from the 
Production and Marketing Administration on offers of flour for East Coast 
shipment submitted May 3. Prices paid were reported to be $5.38 osnaburgs, 
New York, for 72% extraction and 10¢ less for 80%. Amounts accepted were 
not readily available, but judging from the number of mills which reported 
their offers figured above the acceptance price, the total was not large. De- 
livery to East Coast ports is required by May 31. 


On the above basis, spring wheat mills said it would be impossible for 
them to participate in the PMA business based upon current wheat costs 


and millfeed credits. 


During the period April 23 through April 30, the PMA purchased 290,- 
600 sacks of flour (652,618 bu. wheat equivalent) for West Coast shipment. 
The price paid was reported in trade circles to have been $5.16 sacked, West 


Coast. 





CCC Slows Wheat Buying While 
PMA Picks Up East Coast Flour 


While the Production and Market- 
ing Administration was in the process 
of accepting offers of export flour for 
Atlantic port deliveries May 4, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. stepped 
aside and rejected offers of wheat on 
the prevailing basis of 7¢ over Chi- 
cago May future for May delivery at 
the Gulf. This practice has become 
rather customary whenever the flour 
purchasing agency is in the market. 

Wheat purchases by the govern- 
ment during the past week have been 
considerably reduced from the pre- 


vious week when the CCC bought a 
record total for the current buying 
program of 11,047,453 bu. The agency 
acquired 700,000 bu. April 28, 545,800 
April 29, 1,482,000 April 30 and over 
the past week-end purchases totaled 
1 million bushels. 

Cumulative purchases of wheat for 
export since July 1 totaled 253,307,484 
bu. (revised); flour 28,101,217 sacks 
(62,459,793 bu., wheat equivalent); 
barley, 5,876,786 bu.; oats, 5,775,561 
bu.; grain sorghums, 4,712,661 bu.; 
rye, 912,460 bu.; corn, 2,000 bu. 





Conservation Plan for Bakers 
Slight Industry Response 


Draws 


WASHINGTON — The voluntary 
conservation program proposed for 
the baking industry by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is stagger- 
ing slowly to an unhappy end. That 
is the conclusion received here after 
talking with conservation-minded of- 
ficials of that agency. 

These USDA officials report that up 
to May 3 approximately 680 pledges 
had been received since the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture requested the in- 
dustry to engage in voluntary con- 
servation practices. Returns are fall- 
ing off and it is conceded that the 
peak has been reached, although a 
few more replies can be expected. 

USDA officials reported that the 
returns were broken down into dol- 
lar volume zones as, for example, 
firms doing an annual business of 
more than $20,000, more than $50,- 
000 and more than $100,000. The ma- 
jority of the replies were found to 


be in the categories below the top 
level. Trade sources commented that 
if all the signed pledges were classed 
at the $100,000 mark the total bak- 
ery business involved would be ap- 
proximately $6,800,000, as compared 
with a total annual baking business 
estimated at 2% billion. The busi- 
ness volume represented by the 
pledges received, while constituting 
approximately 20% of the number 
circularized, is negligible as far as 
the size of the industry is con- 
cerned, they pointed out. 


List Criticized 


The list used by USDA to obtain 
voluntary pledges was also the ob- 
ject of trade comment. It is charged 
that the list consisted of all types 
of bakery establishments from small 
corner bakeshops to house-to-house 
sellers, neither of which have con- 
signment or stale return problems. 


In no instance, it is charged, have 
pledges been received from repre- 
sentative wholesale bakers. 

The conservation drive has now 
reached a stage of crisis, USDA of- 
ficials admit, and there will have to 
be a decision whether to call the 
whole thing off or go to Congress 
and ask for a mandatory allocation 
plan to the industry similar to the 
distillers’ grain conservation meas- 
ure. This latter alternative is seen 
as “counsel of desperation.” The dis- 
tilling industry grain allocation plan 
passed the Senate but now lies dor- 
mant in the House where there is no 
mood for action. 

It is considered extremely unlike- 
ly that Clinton P. Anderson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, who has spon- 
sored some strange measures in the 
past can be persuaded to be drawn 
into this even more questionable con- 
servation proposal on the eve of his 
departure from the cabinet. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tThe International 
Wheat Agreement is now awaiting 
action by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee after having been 
transmitted by President Truman last 
last week. Opponents of the agree- 
ment concede that it has better than 
a 50-50 chance of passage. Only Sen- 
ate action will be required, as it falls 
in the category of treaties which 
need a two thirds favorable Senate 
vote for passage. Favorable action in 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is predicted. 

Accompanying the President’s mes- 
sage of transmittal urging prompt, 
favorable action were letters from 
George C. Marshall, secretary of 
state, and Norris E. Dodd, acting sec- 
retary of agriculture. 


Strong Case Revealed 


While both of these letters are gen- 
eral in character and fails to disclose 
all the government strategy which 
will be directed toward enactment of 
the treaty, they reveal formidable 
strength on the part of the advo- 
cates. 

Mr. Marshall, in his letter to the 
President urging favorable action, 
points out that the agreément is 
designed to eliminate the existence 
of bilateral agreements among wheat 
exporting and importing countries 
and assure U.S. producers of markets 
at guaranteed prices. The agreement 
would check any extension of bilat- 
eral agreements during the life of the 
International Wheat Agreement, Mr. 
Marshall states. Inasmuch as the 
agreement assures the importing 
countries necessary imports of wheat, 
Mr. Marshall asserts, they can diver- 
sify their domestic agriculture and 
avoid the need of putting land into 
the cultivation of high priced wheat. 

The Dodd letter advocating the 
adoption of the wheat agreement calls 
the document an integral part of 
U.S. long range policy of agricultural 
abundance, affecting 1,200,000 wheat 
farmers and providing an alterna- 
tive to restrictive measures which 
farm producers have consistently op- 
posed. 

Mr. Dodd says that the wheat 
agreement is of particular significance 
to the Pacific Northwest and the 
Great Plains states, with their huge 
wheat acreage which is a key to do- 
mestic agricultural prosperity. Mr. 
Dodd calls attention to the limited 
possibilities of diversification of ag- 
ricultural production in these states. 
The assured market for U.S. wheat 
under this agreement, Mr. Dodd con- 
tends, would minimize the need of 
costly restrictions on production. 

Adoption of the agreement would 
prevent the recurrence of the condi- 
tions which existed in the early ’30’s 
which started many foreign nations 

(Continued on page 89) 
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A. B. Sparboe Gives ECA Nine 


Reasons for General Licensing 


MINNEAPOLIS—A. B. Sparboe, 
president, fleur milling division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., in his position as 
chairman of the Governmental Regu- 
lations Committee of the Flour Mill- 
ers Export Assn., is carrying the 
milling industry’s request for an im- 
mediate return to general flour li- 
censing in the Western Hemisphere 
and the Philippines direct to Dr. 
D. A. FitzGerald, food director of 
the newly organized Economic Co- 
operation Administration. 

Mr. Sparboe, in a letter April 30 
to Dr. FitzGerald, cited nine reasons 
why the FMEA urgently hopes that 
the ECA food chief will be disposed 
to make the necessary recommenda- 
tions for general licensing immedi- 
ately instead of a few weeks hence. 
Mr. Sparboe’s reasons: 

“1. The new crop is so close upon 
us that by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation can any ECA goal be jeopard- 
ized. 

“2. It will bail out OIT from an 
impossible licensing problem on flour 
and give it more time and personnel 
to do a better job of licensing short- 
supply commodities. 

“3. It will discourage a growing 
tendency toward state trading by 
permitting competitive private enter- 
prise to operate freely. 

“4. It will provide customers 
abroad with the brands and grades 
of flour that they want—not anything 
that may be forced on them by ‘John- 
ny-come-lately’ exporters, who know 


nothing about the requirements of 
foreign buyers and nothing about 
flour itself. 

— 5... It will help to regenerate 


sorely needed good-will in Latin 
America and the Philippines. 

“6. It hardly makes sense to re- 
strain U.S. flour from defending 
itself against inroads of Australian 
flour in our normal foreign markets, 
and you may also be sure that Can- 
ada will not let any grass grow un- 
der her feet in coming months. 

“7. Persisting in controlling some- 
thing no longer in short supply mere- 
ly adds unnecessary confusion and 


expense to normal business negotia- 
tions. 

“8. Setting industry completely 
free to negotiate for flour business 
in the Western Hemisphere and the 
Philippines is the only way to pro- 
vide those markets with satisfactory 
flour at the lowest possible com- 
petitive prices. 

“9. No government export control 
scheme yet devised can hope to 
achieve the dollar conservation that 
truly free competitive selling can ac- 
complish.” 

Prefacing his nine-point plea for 


general licensing, Mr. Sparboe back- 
grounded the past and present OIT 
licensing situation as follows: 
“Because the export licensing pro- 
cedure had bogged down so terribly 
in the OIT, about three weeks ago 
the agency asked a committee of 
flour millers and exporters to meet 
with it in Washington, D. C.,. and I 
was a member of that committee. 
After discussing the problem for sev- 
eral hours with Assistant Secretary 
Bruce and top officials of OIT, it 
became very apparent to everyone 
that no solution could be found that 
would satisfy anyone so long as OIT 
seemed inclined to dispense licenses 
almost indiscriminately to anyone 
who professed to hold a firm order. 
“What OIT failed to comprehend 


(Continued on page 96) 





Federation Directors to Shape 
Policy on World Wheat Agreement 


CHICAGO — Shaping an industry 
policy with respect to International 
Wheat Agreement will be among the 
considerations of the board of direc- 
tors of the Millers National Federa- 
tion at a session on May 10 in con- 
nection with the federation’s annual 
meeting at Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Other important questions of policy 
to be discussed include flour export 
prospects under the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration, plans for fur- 
therance of the Millers’ Long Range 
Program, the progress of technical 
training of millers, the Agene flour 
problem, elmination of used bags, and 
Washington affairs as they affect the 
interests of the industry. 

The first general convention ses- 
sion will be held Tuesday morning, 
May 11, when W. P. Bomar, retiring 
president, will deliver his farewell ad- 
dress, followed by the inauguration 
of the new president, John L. Locke. 
The remainder of the morning ses- 
sion will feature two addresses of 
importance by members of the in- 
dustry — a review of flour export 
prospects by A. B. Sparboe, president 
of the milling division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and an analysis of .the 
International Wheat Agreement from 
the millers’ standpoint by M. F. Mul- 





Export Licenses for Latin 
America Step Up Shipments 


Additional licenses for flour ship- 
ments to Latin American countries 
have been reaching millers in the 
past few days and fair sized book- 
ings have been confirmed to several 
countries as a result. Among the 
shipping authorizations have been nu- 
merous lots to Venezuela and some 
further licenses for shipment to Bra- 
zil against the March allocations. A 
few substantial lots were licensed 
for Colombia also. 

Among the claimant countries only 
India was a buyer in the past week, 
taking its May allocation of 212,000 
sacks of 80% extraction flour for 
shipment May 1, from several sup- 
pliers for Gulf shipment, in a price 
range reported to be $4.84@4.88 sack, 
jutes. 

Faint hopes for immediate removal 
of specific licensing for Latin Amer- 
ica were dashed this week when an 
announcement was made by govern- 
ment agencies that specific licensing 
would continue for the second quar- 
ter of 1948. However, expectations of 


removal of restriction on such ex- 
ports remain high for the period after 
next June 30. 

With the supplementary allocations 
announced last week and regular sec- 
ond quarter allotments previously 
established, around 4,440,000 sacks 
have been allotted to former general 
license countries, and if the Office of 
International Trade will expedite its 
licensing procedure this will provide 
millers with considerable running 
time in the next few weeks. No ac- 
tion had been taken early this week 
among buyers for four claimant coun- 
tries that received extra allotments 
—Ireland, Turkey, Tangier and 
French colonies. 

This buying is expected within a 
short time, however, and June allot- 
ments not yet issued should be forth- 
coming within a week. Combined 
with Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration purchases this week, this 
should give the industry a substan- 
tial total of export orders to finish up 
the current crop year. 





roy, executive vice president of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. 

The afternoon session is given over 
to consideration of means to increase 
the use of flour. J. C. Beaven, presi- 
dent of Standard Milling Co. and 
chairman of the Millers’ Long Range 
Program Committee, will lead off 
with a review of the basic philosophy 
of the program. He will be followed 
by Fred R. Haviland, Jr., the man 
who conducted the study of consum- 
er attitude toward breadstuffs, and 
his speech will summarize the inter- 
esting and important facts developed 
in this study. Lloyd Ellingwood, direc- 
tor of the millers’ promotion pro- 
gram, will present plans for the im- 
mediate future. 


Bakers to Be Guests 


As the baking industry is equally 
interested with millers in the report 
on consumer attitude toward bread- 
stuffs, and as the board of governors 
of the American Bakers Assn. is 
meeting in Chicago at the same time 
as the millers, the board of gov- 
ernors, alternates, staff members and 
planning committee of the ABA will 
be the convention’s guests through- 
out Tuesday afternoon and evening. 
The federation’s board of directors 
will be hosts to the bakers at din- 
ner. 


Sales Managers’ Conference 


A breakfast-hour conference for 
sales managers on Wednesday morn- 
ing, May 12, will be devoted to con- 
sideration of ways and means where- 
by individual companies may utilize 
the long range program most effec- 
tively to their own advantage. The 
presiding officer will be V. H. Engel- 
hard, executive vice president of Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., who will be 
assisted by Mr. Ellingwood and by 
Theodore Weldon of the federation’s 
advertising agency. 

The morning’s convention session, 
beginning at 10 o’clock, will be for 
millers only. This will be followed by 
a luncheon at which the speaker will 
be Henry G. Weaver of General Mo- 
tors Corp., a militant advocate of the 
free enterprise system. His subject is: 
“Mainspring: The Story of Human 
Progress and How Not to Prevent 
i Ai 

Social Events 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., will 
be host to the convention at a buffet 
lunch on Tuesday, May 11, and at 
4 p.m. on that day the federation’s 
customary cocktail hour will be held. 

Advance reservations indicate a 
record-breaking attendance. 
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Wheat Parity Gains 
2c, Indicating 
High Loan Levels 


WASHINGTON — After declining 
the two previous months, parity 
prices for farm commodities resumed 
a rising trend in the month ending 
April 15, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. Gains in rates 
were universal with particular in- 
terest attached to the rise of 2¢ bu. 
in wheat, which portends the high- 
est market loan rates for the 1948 
crop ever set. The borrowing rate 
for the crop may be set on either 
May 15 or June 15 parity and then 
revised to July 1 parity, upon which 
it is supposed to be based. 

On the basis of 90% of May 15 
parity, the wheat loan rate would 
be about $2 on farms, allowing 2¢ 
for handling charges, with around 
$2.20 at Kansas City and $2.25 Chi- 
cago. April 15 parity rates for other 
grains were mostly 1¢ higher than 
a month earlier. 

Prices paid by farmers for prod- 
ucts used in family living and farm 
production increased slightly. The 
index of prices paid in mid-April 
was 249% of the 1909-14 average 
compared with 247 in mid-March and 
with the January record of 251. The 
index of all farm prices in mid-April 
was 291% of the 1909-14 average. 
This compared with 283% a month 
earlier and with 262% in mid-Feb- 
ruary. 

Midmonth parity for major com- 
modities, with comparisons, follow 
(per bushel unless otherwise speci- 
fied) : 


Apr. 15, Mar. 15, Apr. 15, 


1948 1948 1947 
eee $ 2.20 $ 2.18 $ 2.03 
ns MRE EERT EE 1.60 1.59 1.48 
SE bvnwsassendes .994 -986 918 
Me” saved cesusentd 1.79 1.78 1.66 
ee 1.54 1.53 1.42 
BEE kde ccusésouus 4.21 4.17 3.89 
ee 2.39 2.37 2.21 
Gr. sorghums, cwt. 3.01 2.99 2.78 
Cottem, 1B. ...cces -3088 -3063 -2852 
See 18.10 18.00 16.70 
mee, GOR. oc csees -449 -462 42 
Lo a. eee -456 454 -421 
Cottonseed, ton .. 56.10 55.70 51.90 
Cattle, cwt. ...... 13.50 13.40 12.50 
Veal calves, cwt... 16.90 16.70 15.50 
Dn -s0c0.4 4006 14.60 14.50 13.50 
Butterfat, lb. .... -648 -66 -599 
Chickens, Ib. ..... -284 -282 -262 
Potatoes, bu. .... 1.85 1.84 1.70 
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Service Areas 
Revised by 
Winthrop-Stearns 


NEW YORK—Val Kolb, vice presi- 
dent special markets-industrial divi- 
sion of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., has 
announced the revision of service 
areas of the newly formed division 
in a move designed to effect faster 
and more efficient service to the mill- 
ing, baking, food, poultry feed and 
other industries now using the divi- 
sion’s special products and bulk vita- 
mins. 

The announcement was made fol- 
lowing the initial sales meeting of 
the consolidated units held at the 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, N.Y., 
recently. In addition to Mr. Kolb, 
other speakers at the conference in- 
cluded: Dr. R. C. Sherwood; Dr. C. A. 
Lawrence; R. S. Whiteside; William 
X. Clark; Dr. J. Mark Hiebert, vice 
president of Sterling Drug, Inc.; Dr. 
M. L. Tainter, director, Sterling- 
Winthrop Research Institute; Dr. A. 
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E. Sherndal, vice president, and Dr. 
Theodore G: Klump, president, Win- 
throp-Stearns, Inc. 

At the meeting the entire organi- 
zation was familiarized with the 
widespread use of “Roccal” as a sani- 
tizing agent in food and industrial 
fields with Mr. Kolb stressing its en- 
dorsement by public health authori- 
ties and sales throughout the nation. 
The product will continue to be han- 
dled by selected distributors under 
the supervision of district offices, he 
stated. 

The 14 district service and sales 
headquarters cities now staffed by 
the consolidated division handling 20 
of the firm’s different products are: 
Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, 
N.C., Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis, New York, Portland, St. 
Louis and Washington. 
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PILLSBURY PAYS $1, 50c 


MINNEAPOLIS — Quarterly divi- 
dends of $1 a share on preferred 
stock and 50¢ a share on common 
stock of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., have 
been declared by the board of direc- 
tors, it was announced by the com- 
pany. The’ 50¢ common dividend, the 
84th consecutive quarterly dividend 
paid to common stockholders of the 
company, is payable June 1, 1948, to 
stockholders of record May 13. The 
preferred dividend is payable July 15 
to stockholders of record July 1. 
BREAD is THE STAFF OF LIFE 

SPEAKS AT BEMIS MEETING 

KANSAS CITY—Dr. Kenneth Mc- 
Farland, superintendent of schools of 
Topeka, Kansas, addressed employees 
of the Kansas City plant of the Bemis 
Bro. Co., April 28. Dr. McFarland has 
made talks at a number of Bemis 
plants in recent months. His topic 
is the fundamentals of the American 
way of life. 
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R. A. BISSONNETTE RETIRES 


DULUTH—The retirement of R. A. 
Bissonnette, secretary and office man- 
ager of the Capito] Elevator Co., has 
been announced by W. R. McCarthy, 
president of the firm. He is succeeded 
by O. C. Teppen. Mr. Bissonnette has 
been with the firm for over 30 years. 
During that time he served as office 
manager, secretary and director of 
the company. 
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ECA Fund Use Seen 
for U. K.-Canada 
Wheat Contract 


WASHINGTON — Earmarking of 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion funds for application on the 
U.K.-Canadian wheat contract are 
likely to be approved this week, offi- 
cials at ECA revealed. However, the 
appeal of U.K. officials that the funds 
also be used to reimburse the U.K. on 
earlier shipments prior to the passage 
of the ECA law is not likely to be 
approved. 

Another earmarking of this type in- 
volves two cargoes of wheat and 
wheat flour which the Netherlands 
government purchased from Canada 
and which were delivered at Dutch 
ports subsequent to the signing of 
the ECA law by President Truman. 
Since the Netherlands government is 
acutely short of dollar purchasing 
power it is expected that this transac- 
tion may be given the green light 
at ECA. 7 
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CHASE BUYS BAG PLANT — F. H. Ludington, presi- 
dent of Chase Bag Co., has announced the purchase of 
the Los Angeles plant of Southern California Bag Co., 
bringing the total number of Chase manufacturing 
branches to 15. The increased flour milling activity in the 
territory served by Los Angeles, as well as the growing 
demand for Saxolin open mesh bags for citrus and oth- 
er West Coast produce, prompted the factory acquisition, 
Mr. Ludington explained. He said the newly acquired 
plant will enable Chase to fulfill more completely the 
needs of its West Coast customers. R. R. Koch, sales 
manager of the Chase plant at Portland, Oregon for the 
past 10 years, has been named manager of the new 


p'ant. The entire staff of office and factory personnel 
of the Southern California Bag Co., will remain with 
Chase in their present capacities, including Arthur W. 
Lane ‘vho has renresented the company for the past sev- 
eral years. In addition to manufacturing new cotton and 
burlap bags, the Chase Bag Co. intends to continue and 
further develop the used bag department which will be 
under the direction of William Tennenbaum, who was 
president and general manager of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Bag Co. The current Chase expansion program 
began in 1947, the company’s centennial year, when 
three new factories were constructed at Minneapolis, St. 
Louis and Crossett, Ark. 





Official’s Letter Seen as Warning 
Against Return to Private Exports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Clearly discern- 
ible efforts by a highly placed of- 
ficial of the U. S. Department of 
State to warn the European Coopera- 
tion Administration against approv- 
al of the return of grain export busi- 
ness to private trade are to be found 
in a letter to the editor of the New 
York Journal of Commerce of May 
3, trade analysts declare. 

In this letter, Willard Thorpe, as- 
sistant secretary of state, takes is- 
sue with that publication regarding 
the attitude of the state department 
in connection with private trade par- 
ticipation in ECA exports. Mr. Thorpe 
charges that the state department 
policy does not favor utilization of 
government facilities in carrying out 
the foreign aid program. He calls 
attention to the wording of Sec. 111 
(B) of the ECA law which instructs 
the administrator to “facilitate and 
maximize the use of private channels 
of trade.” 

Hedges on Stand 


However, Mr. Thorpe hedges his 
forthright stand for private trade 
procurement with the following: “It 
has been anticipated in formulating 
the European Recovery Program that 
grains would continue to be procured 
for foreign account by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. as long as a stringent 
world shortage exists and as long as 
the price of grains remains highly 
sensitive to export demands. This 
question is now subject to the deci- 
sions of the Economic Cooperation 
Administrator, and you may regard 
the anticipation as an indication of 
a distrust and distaste of private 
channels of trade by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. 

“For my part I can hardly see, 
given the importance of wheat and 
corn prices to the cost of living and 
inflation, how it is possible at this 
time to permit numerous large buy- 
ers to enter the market in competi- 
tion with one another. In other lines 
it has been contemplated to further 
withdraw from _ government pro- 


curement along lines initiated under 
the interim aid program and the 
Greek-Turkish Assistance Act. 

‘It is important for your read- 
ers to realize that the use of private 
channels of trade means that they 
should try to sell goods for export 
not to the administrator but to their 
normal overseas buyers. These buy- 
ers may be agents, distributors, 
wholesalers or other private firms 
abroad or they may be government 
supply missions. The latter, it should 
be noted, persist despite the efforts 
of the state department to suggest 
their disbandment after the war. 

“Although actual procedures will 
be determined by the administrator, 
what the executive branch has con- 
templated is that participating coun- 
tries would initially draw up the im- 


port programs. The administrator 
would then screen and approve them 
and return them to the countries 
for procurement.” 


Lack of Clarity Revealed 


Inquiries at the state department 
over the cloudy meaning of this lan- 
guage disclose additional fuzziness 
among officials. One official at the 
state department close to the Thorpe 
office declared that despite that sec- 
tion of the statement regarding the 
importance of wheat and eorn prices 
as contributions to inflation, the 
state department favors the return 
of wheat exports to private trade at 
the start of the new crop year. 

Trade critics say the two state- 
ments are contradictory and that the 


(Continued on page 92) 








April Flour Production Down 
From March Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller manu- 
factured 13,538,829 sacks of flour during April. This is a decrease of 948,002 
sacks from the March output. The same mills reported production of 16,- 
989,928 sacks during April, 1947, or 3,451,099 more than for the past month. 
Two years ago the production for April was 13,874,426 sacks and three years 
ago, 15,315,244. Based on the Bureau of Census production figures for Feb- 
ruary, 1948, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
in that month made 69% of the total flour produced in the U.S. Assuming 
that these mills operated at the same rate of capacity in April, the figures re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller indicate that flour production for the U.S., 
during that month was 19,621,490 sacks. 


During April, 


12 durum manufacturing companies, 


representing ap- 


proximately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S., made 984,951 
sacks of durum products, a decrease of 171,629 from the output for February, 
and 229,990 sacks over the production for April, 1947. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-Ib. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


April, 
1948 


Previous - April . 
month 1947 1946 1945 





oo ee re ee *3,128,924 3,308,494 4,113,899 3,505,699 3,698,032 
Bouthwest .ccccsccccsscccssees 5,113,207 5,801,714 6,293,201 5,029,358 5,267,882 
Buffalo ...cccces eeceeee *1,799,933 1,893,640 2,679,936 1,861,413 2,152,892 
Central and Southeast .. -- *%2,079,812 2,222,189 2,309,182 2,075,592 2,591,335 
North Pacific Coast . *1,416,953 1,260,794 1,593,710 1,402,364 1,605,103 

TOCMID co vcececcrecsesssssse 13,538,829 14,486,831 16,989,928 13,874,426 15,315,244 


Percentage of total U. S. output 69 


69 68 67 71 


Monthly Production of Durum Products 


April, 
1948 
Twelve mills *984,951 


*Preliminary. 


Previous — 
month 
1,156,580 


— -April ———— 
1947 1946 1945 
754,961 598,755 863,497 
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Condition of the 1948 winter wheat 
crop is generally improved by addi- 
tional recent rains which varied all 
the way up to two or more inches. 
Especially heartening were reports 
May 3 of considerable moisture re- 
ceived in questionable counties of 
south central and western Nebraska, 
western Kansas and various spots in 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


The most recent rain area bene- 
fited the crop south and west of 
Lincoln in Nebraska and practically 
the entire state of Kansas. Prior to 
the storm the only parts of Nebraska 
which had received any precipitation 
lately were the southeastern, north- 
eastern and extreme western panhan- 
dle areas. Kansas rains over the 
week-end varied from heavy in the 
east ‘central tier of counties to mod- 
erately heavy in the west. 


The Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Manhattan, analyses progress 
as of May 1 in the following manner: 


“The western portion of the state, 
consisting of about 2 million acres, 
seems to be in good condition. Much 
of this land is fallow and is off to a 
good start. The eastern section of 
the state, consisting of about 2,500,- 
000 acres, is in good condition. Recent 
rains are giving it plenty of moisture 
and the wheat seems to be healthy 
even though late. 

“The great central portion of the 
state,.8 to 9 million acres, is in ab- 
normal condition. Many of the plant- 
ings did not come up until March. 
It made fair growth, during April 
and covered the ground well. The 
root system of the spring germinat- 
ing plants is not too extensive.” 

The Santa Fe Railway emphasized 
the uncertainty in the prospects for 
the winter wheat crop in summariz- 
ing April development in a report 
issued May 1. While predicting a crop 
of 445 million bushels in states served 
by the line (these same states totaled 
489,830,000 bu. in the April 1 esti- 
mate of the Department of Agricul- 
ture) the railway stated that final 
outcome of a crop which is 90 days or 
more late in development and has 
less than two months in which to 
mature, is a question that will depend 
upon weather conditions during the 
next 45 days. 

“Added to a good general supply 
of subsoil moisture, plenty of timely 
rains, cool nights and warm days will 
improve the situation,” the Santa Fe 
said, “otherwise production will dip 
further.” 

The report went on to estimate a 
crop of 130 to 145 million bushels for 
Kansas, from 65 to 75 million bushels 
for Oklahoma, about 40 million bush- 
els for Texas and probably 50 million 
bushels in Colorado. 

A winter wheat harvest of 816,157,- 
000 bu. was forecast by C. M. Galvin, 
crop authority with James E, Ben- 
nett & Co., Chicago, May 4. This 
compares with the government April 
1 estimate of 860 million bushels. Mr. 
Galvin estimated abandonment at 
11%, compared with 5.7% a year ago 
and the 10-year average of 12.4%. 
Oklahoma production was set by the 
analyst at 74 million, Colorado 48 
million, Nebraska 67 million, Texas 
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RAINS BENEFIT WHEAT CROP, 
BUT OUTCOME HELD UNCERTAIN 


Moisture Ranging Up to Two or More Inches Falls Over 
Week-End—Many Questionable Areas Receive 
Rains—Santa Fe Summary Cautious 


76 million and Kansas 138 million 
bushels. 

Immediate reaction to the report 
in the Southwest May 4 was that 
since the analysis was made, weath- 
er conditions have been favorable 
enough to now place the figures some- 
what higher. 

The Occident Elevator Division, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., in report- 
ing on its territory in eastern Mon- 
tana and western North Dakota, says 
general rains fell last week east of 
the Missouri River and light rains 
occurred west of the river. 

Fairly good progress was made in 
seeding and field work east of the 
Missouri in North Dakota. Averaging 
that district, about 60% of the farm- 
ers in the southern three fourths 
have completed wheat seeding. West 
of the river, including Montana, very 
good progress was made and wheat 
seeding will be practically finished 
this week in the southern three 
fourths of Dakota and Montana. 

In the northern one fourth, in both 
North Dakota and Montana, only 
scattered reports of field work and 
seeding are reported. 

Early planted wheat in the south- 
ern one half of the territory is up 
and looks thrifty. 
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Pacific Northwest 
Winter Wheat Crop 
Very Favorable 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — The 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. reports 
that returns from an inquiry to grow- 
ers in the Pacific Northwest last 
week bring most favorable reports 
on wheat crop. One grower having 
a sizable acreage in Morrow County, 
one of the river counties of Oregon, 
states the outlook for a crop has nev- 
er been as good in the 40 years he 
has farmed in that territory. 

Equally glowing reports come from 
the semi-light lands of the Big Bend 
territory of Eastern Washington. The 
season has been exceptionally late, 
with an abundance of moisture and 
abnormally low temperatures. As a 











OKLAHOMA WHEAT AND OATS 
IMPROVED BY RAIN 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Rains averag- 
ing 1.31 in. the past week have par- 
tially relieved the drouth which 
plagued the state in April. Wheat 
and oats are improved, but still are 
reported only in fair condition with 
more rain needed in most of the 
wheat belt. In the southwestern 
counties wheat and oats are heading 
and the outlook is favorable for a 
good crop. It is estimated that 80% 
of the corn acreage has been planted 
and the crop is up to a good stand. 
Grain sorghums are being planted in 
the southwestern counties. 








result, some spring seeding has bee: 
delayed, but the spring acreage will 
represent only a minor part of the 
total wheat acreage. 
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BONNYVILLE MILL BURNS 

TORONTO—The Bonnyville Flour 
Mill, Bonnyville, Alta., was recently 
destroyed by fire. The owners, N. K. 
Terry and D. R. Gort, who had been 
operating it for the past year, had 
stepped up the capacity from 50 to 
125 bbl. daily. 
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CANADIAN SPRING SOWING 
EXPECTED TO BE LATE 


WINNIPEG— Seeding of spring 
grains this year in the prairie prov- 
inces will be greatly delayed, owing 
to a backward spring and flooded 
land in some areas, according to the 
Searle Grain Co. 


The delay in seeding, however, is 
not as serious these days as it would 
have been 10 years ago. New, earlier 
maturing varieties have picked up 
five days between seeding and har- 
vesting. Most farmers, too, can put 
in their seed much faster than they 
did 10 years ago. Farmers used to 
consider seeding had to start about 
April 20. This means that if seeding 
starts this year around May 1 then 
in general the crops will be harvested 
around the same date as they would 
have been if seeding had started on 
April 20 10 years ago. Any delay in 
the start of seeding after May 1, 
however, means that the crop will 
incur increased risks of being dam- 
aged by early fall frosts. 

Following are the dates at which 
seeding started on these prairies in 
past years: In 1940, April 24; 1941, 
April 23; 1942, May 6; 1943, April 21; 
1944, April 19; 1945, May 2; 1946, 
May 8; 1947, April 17. 
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SIELAFF MOVES 


MILWAUKEE—tThe Sielaff Paper 
Co. Milwaukee, has relocated from 
318 N. Water St. to a larger, three- 
story building at 191-93 S. Second 
St. The move permits expansion of 
its operations, including larger stocks 
of bakery papers for its bakery serv- 
ice division, headed by E. A. Saron, 
Milwaukee. 
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European Crops | 
Improved by Rain, 
Warmer Weather 


LONDON — Continued rain and 
high temperatures have aided the 
growth of western European crops 
and previously expressed fears of 
drouth have now been discounted. 
Winter sown crops are well forward 
and the spring crops have shown ger- 
mination. The harvest prospects in 
Europe remain good. 

The U.K. has benefited from show- 
ery weather and temperatures are 
high, both factors conducive to 
growth. Nights in some _ southern 
areas have been cold, leading to a 
loss of color, but not sufficient to 
cause any concern. Corn exchange 
circles are well pleased with the ap- 
pearance of the crops and a good out- 
turn is expected. 

In France reserves of subsoil mois- 
ture are sufficient to meet ordinary 
contingencies. Rain has also continued 
in Germany and a_ correspondent 
states that the crop will be consider- 
ably better than last year. 

Progress is also reported from 
Italy and a successful spring seeding 
program, due to an abundance of 
labor, is indicated. The work of pre- 
paring the ground for the corn crop 
has already started. Spanish sources 
mention rain as being of benefit to 
the crops and conditions are satisfac- 
tory. 

Rumanian producers are not satis- 
fied with moisture conditions, but 
in spite of this the crops are reported 
as good and a satisfactory outturn 
is expected. Further heavy rains in 
Bulgaria are aiding the progress of 
both winter and spring crops, while 
the planting of corn has already 
started in some districts. Some early 
sown areas of winter wheat and rye 
are especially well advanced. 

Spring sowing in Russia _ which, 
generally speaking, got away to a 
bad start due to inclement weather 
has been speeded up and claims of 
increased acreages have been made. 

Some rain has falllen in Scandi- 
navia, although more is needed if the 
maximum benefit is to be achieved. 
Crop conditions are good. 





"Grass Roots’’ Report on Kansas Wheat 
By C. C. Isley | 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS — The 
southwestern wheat crop, invariably 
unpredictable, this year recalls the 
40-year ago aphorism of the late 
Cimarron banker, D. Francisco. Al- 
ways pessimistic about the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the high plains 
regions, he decried the breaking out 
of new buffalo sod. “The right side 
of the land was up in the first place,” 
he hooted. In line with that dispirit- 
ing comment, he insisted, “what you 
learn one year makes a fool of you 
the next.” 

Of the dozen farmers interviewed 
in the last few days, not one could 
grow enthusiastic about the wheat 
outlook, except the men operating in 
Colorado and the extreme western 
Kansas counties. But all are more 
hopeful than they were a few weeks 
ago. 

“If it will rain, we might get a lit- 
tle wheat,”’ was the conservative com- 


ment of Young F. Eichman of Hodge- 
man County. 

“The color is better than expect- 
ed,” commented C. C. Weddle of 
Bloom. 

Despite the severely dry and quite 
windy April, the wheat is showing 
remarkable recovery. The dry days 
may have forced the roots down into 
the soil where the plant food was not 
depleted, and also hastened the wheat 
plant to maturity. Notwithstanding 
the fears about the tardiness of the 
crop and the hazards of late matur- 
ity, fields near Dodge City examined 
May 1 showed the central stem 
jointed and the embryo heads, well 
formed, already in the boot. 

C. E. Skiver of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., reporting the 
dates for heading Early Blackhull as 
recorded at Garden City experiment 
station, finds a range of 34 days, with 
June 2 the latest. This year, August- 
sown wheat is alréady in the head 
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in Wichita County, 120 miles north- 
west of Dodge City, and heads were 
emerging in southern Ford County. 

The dry weather in April has also 
mitigated the threat of weeds com- 
peting with the late wheat. 

Experienced wheat farmers are re- 
calling that in 1916, with a very dry 
May, with short straw, with plants 
only 12 to 18 in. high at harvest, un- 
expected yields of 12 to 16 bu. an 
acre were realized. 

It is not all rosy, however. The large 
acreage left to volunteer wheat is 
being plowed up, getting the fields 
ready for next year. Sown fields are 
also being plowed, and according to 
reports from some neighborhoods, as 
much as 50% of the sown wheat is 
already plowed up. Many farmers 
agree with Banker Huxman of Sub- 
lette, Kansas, who says, “waiting for 
a dubious return from the small, 
backward plants this season, farmers 
may not only fail to get a reasonable 
return this year, but will lose the 
chance for a big yield next year by 
neglecting to summer till their acres 
now for that greater assurance.” 

Although the signs are rather hope- 
ful, the general feeling is that the 
Kansas crop will drop considerably 
below the federal April 1 estimate, 
and though recent scattered showers 
were helpful, a good general rain 
is very necessary. 

If the shade of D. Francisco is hov- 
ering about these parts, it might well 
twit prognosticating wheat growers 
with, “your experience doesn’t mean 
a thing.” 
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NORTHWEST FLAX SOWING 
WELL ALONG; SOME IS UP 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., in a telephone spot 
check of the flax growing areas of 
the Northwest April 30 obtained the 
following observations: 

In Iowa and in central and south- 
ern Minnesota planting of flax is 
practically completed. In northern 
South Dakota, 60% of the planting 
is completed. Seeding has just start- 
ed in the Red River Valley and in cen- 
tral and northern North Dakota. 
Where the flax is up, the stands look 
fine. 

The acreage is showing a 5% in- 
crease in southwestern Minnesota, an 
even larger increase in northeastern 
South Dakota, and small increases 
elsewhere. In North Dakota there is 
a strong demand for seed flax, which 
points to an expanded acreage. 

In Texas good rains fell over the 
flax area recently and some of the 
crop will revive. Flaxseed is being 
harvested now in the Corpus Christi 
area. From California reports come 
of some damage done to flax by wilt 
in the Imperial Valley. This is the 
first record we have of wilt in that 
section. In Kansas there has been 
more rain. Condition of the crop in 
that state is varied—some stands are 
thin, while other fields are in excel- 
lent condition. 
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SALES PERIOD EXTENDED 


WINNIPEG — The period during 
which sales of wheat for feeding pur- 
poses may be made from country 
elevators in Western Canada has 
been extended to May 31. In making 
the announcement recently the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board said that ad- 
verse weather had prevented many 
producers from taking delivery of 
their requirements. Consequently the 
board was prepared to extend the 
time for such sales from April 30, to 
May 31, 
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USDA Announces Large Allocations 
Wheat, Flour for April-June Period 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture April 29 announced supple- 
mental allocations of 330,500 long 
tons (12,338,655 bu. equivalent) of 
wheat and flour for export during 
the April-June quarter of 1948 to a 
long list of countries. 

The total includes 94,100 tons (3,- 
513,065 bu.) of wheat, and 236,400 
tons (8,825,590 bu. equivalent) of 
flour. Department officials stated that 
the increase in allocations is in line 
with the April 26 grain export state- 
ment by the Cabinet Food Commit- 
tee increasing the 1947-48 wheat and 
flour export goal to 482 million 
bushels. 


The surprising part of the alloca- 
tions announcement is the large per- 
centage of flour for shipment to 
Latin America, together with addi- 
tional allocations to some European 
nations which have received no allo- 
cations in recent months. 

Because of the big increase in flour 
percentages, it is obvious that CCC 
will have less wheat to purchase for 
the remainder of the crop. 

It is obvious also that if a normal 
pattern is followed for June alloca- 
tions, then the Commodity Credit 
Corp. is within 2,700,000 bu. of hav- 
ing enough wheat to cover the 482 
million-bushel goal now established. 





Kansas Millers Asked to Help 
in Pre-Harvest Wheat Survey 


KANSAS CITY—A new type, ex- 
tensive pre-harvest wheat survey is 
being planned in Kansas, and millers 
in that state are being asked to assist 
by providing personnel to help with 
the work. 

In a letter to millers, Jess B. Smith; 
president of the Associated Millers 
of Kansas Wheat, has asked for vol- 
unteers to assist federal employees 
in taking samples during a period of 
a fortnight just preceding harvest 
time in each county. 

In making the survey, workers 
will start in southern Kansas as soon 
as wheat is matured and follow the 
harvest through each county. Samples 
will be taken from each field and will 
be sent to a laboratory to determine 
variety, yield per acre, test weight, 
moisture and protein content. Any 


other pertinent factors such as rust, 
smut, etc., will be noted. The results 
will be tabulated and mapped in a 
way that will show the findings in 
each county. 

A preliminary report is expected to 
be completed within three to five days 
after the samples are taken in each 
county. Results will be made avail- 
able to millers and others participat- 
ing. 

The survey is distinct from the 
regular wheat variety survey which 
has already been completed and is 
now being tabulated. 

Hubert L. Collins, federal-state 
crop statistician for Kansas, will be 
in charge of the project. Millers are 
asked to get in touch with Mr. Collins 
at the Post Office Building, Topeka, 
Kansas, telling him what help they 
can provide in making the survey. 





USDA PLACES FLAXSEED 
UNDER IMPORT CONTROL 


The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, reports that 500,000 bu. 
Canadian flax have been sold for ex- 
port to the U.S. 

The company says that officials of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
apparently are not anxious to see 
Canadian flax imported, as they an- 
nounced April 28 that through an 
amendment to WFO 63, flaxseed and 
linseed oil from Canada and Mexico 
would be placed under import control 
effective May 1. 

A meeting of domestic linseed 
crushers has been called for May 6 
in Washington to discuss this matter, 
the ADM company says. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHAIN BAKING FIRMS 
IN LABOR NEGOTIATIONS 


NEW YORK—Chain bread and 
cake bakers are in the process of bar- 
gaining with their 3,500 union bakers 
whose contracts expired May 1. Em- 
ployees’ demands include an increase 
of 20¢ an hour, a work week of 40 
hours in five days and a 3% of pay- 
roll welfare fund financed by the 
company. Companies state they can- 
not meet these demands but both 
sides are hopeful of an amicable set- 
tlement. Next meeting is scheduled 








for May 6. Included in the com- 
panies are Continental, General, 
Drake, Gottfried, Grennan, Purity, 


Thomas and Ward. 


A. H. ANDERS APPOINTED 
RUSSELL-MILLER MANAGER 


MINNEAPOLIS—A. H. Anders has 
been appointed manager at St. Joseph, 
Mo., for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., it was announced this week. He 
took over his new position May 1. 
Russell-Miller operates a 900,000-bu. 
terminal elevator at St. Joseph. 

Mr. Anders succeeds William Cat- 
ron, who recently was named head 
of grain operations for the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Anders has been with the Nor- 
ris Grain Co., Kansas City, in the 
coarse grain merchandising depart- 
ment, and previously he was with the 
Bates Grain Co., Kansas City. He 
started in the grain business in coun- 
try elevator operations in Iowa after 
having attended the University of 
Mississippi. During World War II Mr. 
Anders served in the Air Transport 
Command. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PITTSBURGH CLUB MEETS 


PITTSBURGH — James C. Orr, 
Standard Milling Co., was toastmas- 
ter at the evening dinner meeting of 
the Pittsburgh Bakers Courtesy Club 
April 26. E. E. Hendershaw, president, 
outlined the program for the club’s 
expanded activities in South High 
Vocational School’s baking division. 
Lecture periods will be conducted at 
the school by flour salesmen and 
personnel and public relation man- 
agers of leading flour and baking 
firms. 








Whether or not the agency will buy 
ahead for some future purpose or for 
price support is unknown, but the 
current export goals are practically 
covered. 


Supplemental Wheat and Flour Allocations 
April-June, 1948 
(1,000 Long Tons, Grain Equivalent) 
Pro- 
Pe- cure- 
Claimant Wheat Flour Total riod ment 
Bolivia ..... 6s 5 5 ® 
Brazil ..... % 56 56 
B. W. Africa 3 3 
China ...... 4 
Colombia ... 5 
Costa Rica.. 
GERR scccces 
Dom. Repub. .. 
Ecuador ... ay 
El Salvador. 
Fr. Colonies. 
Germany— 
Bizone ... 45 
Greece ..... 40 ee 
Guatemala . 
eee 
Honduras .. .. 
BOGE Sscsce 9.3 
Ireland . ee 
Netherlands. 18 
Netherlands 
E. Indies . 
Netherlands 
W. Indies. .. 5 5 
Newfoundl’d 
& Labrador .. 5 
Nicaragua 
Japan & 
od eee 1 
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Philippines. . as 27 
Switzerland ***9 
SOME eccs. os 4 4 
Trieste ..... e8 12 12 
Turkey .... 9.3 12 21.3 
Venezuela... 12 12 


to 
i] 
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on 
. 
De 
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Totals .... 94.1 236.4 330.5 


(Bushels equivalent) — Wheat, 3,513,065; 
flour, 8,825,590; total, 12,338,655. 

**4.3 durum granular and 7.7 straight 
flour. 

***For seed. 

*April-June. 

+May. 

tCommercial. 

§Wheat—PMA, flour—commercial. 
—_ and Marketing Administra- 
tion. 


The probable total of allt alloca- 
tions for the year and procurement 
against them was about as follows, 
April 28, in million bushels: 


Remain- 





Allo- Pur- ing 

cated chased to buy 
CCC wheat .... 292.6 289.9 2.7 
PMA BOOP .icss 85.1 77.8 7.3 
Private flour .. 91.3 79.8 11.5 
Private wheat .. 13.0 13.0 es 
BOM cciveses 482.0 460.5 21.5 


MILLING FRATERNITY HONORS 
JOHN M. CAIN 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — John 
M. Cain, president of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
awarded an honorary membership 
in Alpha Mu, honorary milling fra- 
ternity, at an initiation banquet at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
May 4. Jack Cain, son of the honorary 
member, and a sophomore in the de- 
partment of milling industry, simul- 
taneously was elected to active mem- 
bership in the organization. 

Mr. Cain’s interest in the affairs of 
the milling school prompted Alpha 
Mu to recognize the Kansas City mill- 
er. He is chairman of a committee of 
industrial members which is helping 
the milling department with its cur- 
rent modernization program. 

R. Hugh Uhimann, vice president of 
the Midland company, was speaker 
at the initiation banquet. His subject 
was “The Functions of the Board of 
Trade in Relation to the Milling In- 
dustry.” Mr. Uhlmann took post- 
graduate work at Kansas State Col- 
lege in 1938 before becoming active 
in the milling and grain business in 
Kansas City. 
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NUMEROUS INQUIRIES RESULT 
IN FAIR VOLUME FLOUR SALES 


Diminjshing Inventories Bring More Bakers Into Market 
for Replacements—Some Becoming Less Price Con- 
scious as New Crop Wheat Nears Loan Basis 


Diminishing inventories on the part 
of the many bakers operating on a 
hand-to-mouth flour buying policy are 
bringing in a better volume of in- 
quiries and out of the inquiries mill- 
ers manage to book about one half 
of their production capacity. Jittery 
action of the wheat market, which is 
very sensitive to weather reports, 
Commodity Credit Corp. buying ac- 
tivities and the uncertain foreign sit- 
uation, keeps flour buyers in a state 
of confusion. Some of the buyers who 
have been hoping for further price 
slumps are becoming aware of the 
fact that the new crop deliveries in 
the futures market are not far from 
the probable 1948 federal loan basis, 
which constitutes a theoretical floor 
under prices. 


LARGE SUPPLEMENTAL 
QUOTAS ANNOUNCED 


The Department of Agriculture 
April 29 released a list of supple- 
mental allocations which totaled 330,- 
500 long tons of wheat and flour. Of 
this total, 236,400 long tons repre- 
sents flour, wheat equivalent. Sixteen 
nations in the specific license area 
of South and Central Americas and 
the Caribbean, the Philippines, sev- 
eral African colonies, Ireland and 
Turkey are on the list. The only im- 
portant export business last week, 
besides the filling of old Latin Amer- 

ican licenses, was with India, which 
is purchasing 9,600 long tons of flour, 
80% extraction. First sales to the 
Indian Supply Mission were report- 
ed to be in the neighborhood of $4.85 
@4,90, jutes, Gulf. The Production 
and Marketing Administration wired 
mills April 30 for East coast offers 
of flour to be submitted May 3 for 
acceptance May 4, delivered Atlantic 
ports before May 31. 


SOME SOUTHWESTERN 
MILLS WELL BOOKED 


Prospects for improved mill opera- 
tions in the Southwest during May 
are enhanced by the unexpectedly 
large supplementary export alloca- 
tions, the seeking of additional sup- 
plies by the PMA and somewhat im- 
proved domestic *business. Some mills 
in the Southwest are said to be un- 
able to accept bookings of flour any 
nearer than 15 days hence. Sales last 
week averaged 44% of capacity, as 
compared with 40% the previous 
week and 108% a year ago. Of last 
week’s volume, 12% was for export. 
Two chain bakers booked for 30-day 
shipment, spreading the business 
among a number of mills. Smaller 
independents booked a car or two 
each for the first half of May. Fam- 
ily sales are only fair and jobbers 
and wholesalers continue indifferent 
about booking any quantity of flour 
beyond 30 days ahead. PMA pur- 
chases for Gulf shipment are expect- 
ed to follow the East coast ac- 
ceptances now being made on offers 
submitted May 3. 


SPRING INQUIRIES 
MORE NUMEROUS 


Inquiries for spring wheat flour 
are more numerous and, while all in- 
quiries do not result in sales, the 





volume of actual business is fairly 
good. Bookings last week averaged 
52% of capacity, against 55% the 
previous week and 71.7% a year ago. 
The general inclination on the part 
of bakers to purchase on a hand-to- 
mouth basis has not changed, but it 
so happens that under the present 
system of operating on low invento- 
ries, stocks run out in a number of 
places at the same time, which brings 
in a fair total of small-lot replace- 
ment sales. Moderate price discounts 
offered by mills on quick or prompt 
shipment orders tend to induce some 
buying by users who cite the 10@ 
12¢ bu. discount of new crop wheat 
futures under old crop. Millers are 
impressing upon buyers the thought 
that current high millfeed credits on 
flour might not hold if the feed mar- 
ket should hit a grass period slump. 
Each drop of $5 ton in millfeed prices 
amounts to a reduction of about 10¢ 
sack in the millfeed credit on flour. 


EASTERN DEMAND VARIES 
BETWEEN MARKETS 


Demand for flour is better at Buf- 
falo as a result of low stocks and be- 
cause of fear of a railroad strike. 
Liquidation of old contracts con- 
tinues, and orders on mills’ books 
show a marked decline. The number 
of orders for immediate needs indi- 
cates that more liberal buying may 
be expected soon. Sales in the metro- 
politan New York area show a de- 
cided improvement’ over _ recent 
weeks, although the total volume still 
is not large. One chain bakery priced 
its previous contracts and another 
chain took on some additional flour. 
Medium-sized bakers also were more 
interested and several moderate- 
sized lots were booked at the dis- 
counts offered by mills for quick 
shipment. 

Flour buying continues on a lim- 


ited scale at Boston despite lower 
prices. However, there are a few in- 
quiries for supplies for May. Trad- 
ing is confined to job lots. Interest 
at Philadelphia is expanding some- 
what, but it merely is a continuation 
of the small-lot buying by users as 
inventories run out. Pittsburgh rep- 
resentatives of mills report only a 
light volume of sales, with an air of 
caution prevailing among all classes of 
buyers. Retail baked goods sales have 
picked up since the coal strike end, 
but bakers are well stocked with flour 
for another 30 days or so. 


CENTRAL STATES 
INTEREST LIGHT 


Bakers in Chicago territory are 
maintaining their practice of buying 
only for nearby needs. Sales consist 
mainly of one and two car lot orders 
and a few up to 45-day shipment. 
Price concessions, now a little more 
frequent, create little interest. Only 
car lot orders are being made at St. 
Louis as buyers continue the policy 
of taking flour for immediate needs. 
There is a steady demand for clears, 
but offerings are rather light. 


SOUTHERN INQUIRY 
IMPROVES 


New Orleans handlers report some 
improvement in buying interest as a 
result of stable wheat prices, but the 
total volume of business is moderate 
and generally for prompt shipment. 
Interest is mainly in hard winters 
from midwestern mills, with springs 
running a poor second and Pacific 
Coast types slow on a price disad- 
vantage. 


PMA BUYS ON PACIFIC 
COAST; DOMESTIC QUIET 


The bookings of a cargo of flour by 
the PMA at $5.16 sack, Pacific Coast 
ports, was the feature of the Pacific 
Northwest flour market the past 
week, The government flour is for 
May shipment. Domestic bookings in 
the Portland area also show some 
improvement, with buyers more in- 
clined to book for nearby shipment. 
Seattle mills, however, report domes- 
tic trade dull, with buyers bearish in 
their ideas of prices between now and 
the time new crop flour is available. 
California handlers report continued 





Macaroni Makers Limit Granulars 
Orders to Small Replacement Lots 


New bookings of durum granulars 
continue of the fill-in character as 
old contracts run out, but the com- 
posite of such orders makes a fair 
aggregate. A good many macaroni 
manufacturers have adopted a policy 
of buying light amounts as needed 
rather than stepping in for large 
amounts for a long time ahead. 

Shipping directions on old contracts 
continue at a good rate, which af- 
fords durum mills a fairly good rate 
of running time. It is evident, how- 
ever, that production is off some- 
what from that of a few months 
back. 

The durum wheat situation remains 
tight, with mills required to bid 
strong premiums over the May fu- 
ture to obtain supplies. The trading 
basis strengthened materially late 
last week, with choice milling kinds 
quoted 65¢ over May, a rise of about 
7¢ bu. for the week. Durum granu- 
lars are quoted at $6.50 sack, bulk 
Minneapolis. 


Macaroni manufacturers are run- 
ning actively on export orders, al- 
though new foreign commitments are 
very much subject to future licensing 
policies. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, May 1, were as follows: 

Minneapolis 






1 Amber Durum or better....$3.00% @3.04% 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 3.00% @3.04% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.99% @3.03% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.56% @3.02% 
» 
3 


Durum or better 
Durum or better 


-56% @3.02% 
eeccsecces 2.55% @3.01% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 


senting approximately 100% of the total . 


U. 8S. durum capacity, in sacks, with com- 


parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 
No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
April 25-May 1 10 3 82 
Previous week . 11 219,980 86 
April 11-17 ... 12 231,299 90 
Year ago ...... 12 149,676 62 
Crop year 
production 
Saly AoRRy 1, 20GB. cccaccccsss 10,500,072 
July 1-May 3, 1947.......ccee. 8,298,947 


*Preliminary. 





May 4, 1948 


good demand for family flour and 
some expansion in bakery sales. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 67,835 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. amounting to 3,464,- 
059 sacks, compared with 3,396,224 
the previous week and 3,713,613 in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
2,582,151 and three years ago, 3,738,- 
998. Production increased 12,000 
sacks in the Northwest over a week 
ago, 96,000 in the Central and South- 
east and 16,000 in the North Pacific 
Coast while production decreased 52,- 
000 sacks in the Southwest and 4,000 
in Buffalo. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED DEMAND OFF 
AS BUYERS BACK AWAY 


Expectations of Larger Offerings from 
PMA Flour Grindings Temper 
Ideas of Users 


Users of millfeeds have become 
very indifferent about taking on sup- 
plies and the market is exceedingly 
quiet. Many of them are conscious of 
the liberal Production and Marketing 
Administration purchases of flour and 
the additional supplemental export 
allocations announced last week by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
under the recently increased over- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 281.6 as of 
April 27, down about 12 points 
for the week. The feed grain 
index was 315.5, off 8 points. 











all export grain and flour goal. They 
reason that increased flour produc- 
tion would mean larger millfeed sup- 
plies, with possibly lower prices; 
hence the inclination to bide their 
time. 

Offerings for immediate shipment 
from mills are not large, but with de- 
mand at a virtual standstill, the few 
cars showing on the open market are 
difficult to move. Shorts and mid- 
dlings are holding better than bran, 
due possibly to a little more interest 
in the heavier feeds for pig and sow 
rations. Dairy interest in bran is mod- 
ified by the increasing availability of 
green feeds. 

Heavy rains which were general 
throughout the Southwest last week, 
put pastures back into good shape 
and dairy and cattle feed sales have 
dipped as a result. Cattle feed has 
been a slow seller for some time, 
but demand for dairy formulas until 
mid-April had been running ahead of 
a normal year. 

Formula feed mills in the North- 
west are getting a small flurry of 
business on a quick shipment basis 
because of some fear of a tie-up if 
the proposed railroad strike occurs 
May 11 as scheduled. Some buying for 
inventory replacement after tax as- 
sessment time also is reported, with 
quick shipment specified. The total 
of such orders makes a fairly good 
volume for the next week or two, but 
few mills are inclined to do more than 
hope that the improvement will con- 
tinue. 
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Wheat Futures Turn Firmer 
on Higher Export Goal 


Crop News, Rail Strike Threat, CCC and PMA Buying Add 
to Buying Support—New Crop Positions Near Loan Levels 


Wheat futures show a somewhat 
firmer tone than a week ago, being 
bolstered by the increase in the ex- 
port goal to a grand total of 577 
million bushels of grain and flour, 
Commodity Credit Corp. buying of 
wheat and Production and Marketing 
Administration requests for flour. The 
market also is highly sensitive to 
weather reports from the southwest- 
ern winter wheat belt. A period with- 
out rains seems to generate pessi- 
mism over the ability of the delayed 
plants to recover, while each report 
of showers results in renewed hope. 
On the whole, prospects are described 
as better than two weeks ago, how- 
ever. 

Closing prices of futures at Chi- 
cago May 3 were 1% @4¢ higher than 
a week previous, as follows: May 
$2.42% @2.43, July $2.30% @2.30%, 
September $2.291%4, December $2.29%. 
New crop deliveries at Minneapolis 
and Kansas City were down % @1'%¢, 
while May at the former market was 
up 1%¢ and at the latter 35%¢, as fol- 
lows: Minneapolis—May $2.37%4, July 
$2.31%, September $2.24%; Kansas 
City—May $2.31%@2.32, July 
$2.20% @2.21. 


Additional Quotas Announced 


Fear of a nation-wide railroad 
strike, which would tie up the move- 
ment of grain to market, generated 
some near-by demand and added 
strength to the market. Another fac- 
tor was the announcement of supple- 
mental wheat and flour export allo- 
cations by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture amounting to 12 million 
bushels, apparently the first step in 
raising quotas under the increase in 
the over-all export goal. 

An increase of 2¢ in wheat parity 
as of April 15 from the level of a 
month previous was taken as indi- 
cating the highest federal wheat loan 
rate for 1948 in history. April 15 par- 
ity was $2.20 which would indicate 
a loan rate, based upon 90% of par- 
ity at the farm, of about $2.20 bu. 
at Kansas City, $2.21 at Minneapolis 
and $2.25 at Chicago. The July future 
at Kansas City May 3 was within 1¢ 
of the $2.20 level, and Chicago July 
was within about 5¢ of the probable 
loan basis at that market. The loan 
rate will be calculated on parity as 
of May 15 or June 15 and adjusted 
to July 15 parity if last year’s meth- 
od is followed. Current indications 
are that the parity price a month or 
two from now will not be far from 
the April 15 level. 


K.C. Wheat Demand Good 


Demand for cash wheat at Kansas 
City is good, with elevators and mer- 
chandisers taking a considerable 
amount and mills showing increasing 
interest for additional supplies, due 
to the pick-up in flour prospects from 
the remainder of the month. Cash 
premiums advanced several cents dur- 
ing the middle of last week, but set- 
tled down early this week. Ordinary 
protein of No. 1 dark hard winter, 
jumped a cent at midweek, then on 
May 3 closed at 3¢ over the May fu- 
ture for a decline of 1¢. Trends of 
milling grades varied, 12% protein 
showing a net advance of %¢ during 
the week and 13% declining %¢. Mill 
demand centered on lower proteins, 
for flour buyers appear to be less 
interested in the higher proteins 


mainly for reason of price. Though 
receipts were relatively heavy 
throughout the week, the number of 
samples available for cash trading 
was disappointingly low on some days, 
thereby causing the slight bulge in 
premiums in the middle of last week. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City May 1, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.34% @2.86 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.34 @2.85 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.33% @2.84 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.33 @2.83 
Se Perr eee 2.34% @2.43% 
FEO: SB. 6000 ceo secececees 2.34 @2.43 
a See cr rere see 2.33% @2.42% 
| a Ss Sere rryer ree res re 2.33 @2.42 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling May 3 
at $2.51% @2.52%, delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein 
bringing 1¢ premium. Demand was 
good for export purposes, and mill- 
ing inquiry showed a little improve- 
ment. Offerings were limited, as 
farmers were not selling. 


Spring Premiums Gain 


Premiums on cash spring wheat at 
Minneapolis were erratic, but closed 
considerably firmer when receipts 
slackened in the latter part of the 
week at the same time that milling 
demand picked up to cover improved 
flour sales. Most of the strength was 
on 13% or higher protein, with gains 
of from 2¢ to 7¢ registered for the 
week. The trading range on ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring closed the 
week at $2.47%@2.52%, with 12% 
protein quoted 4¢ over ordinary, 13% 
13¢ over and 16% 38¢ over ordinary. 
The durum wheat situation was tight. 
Mills hesitated to take on stocks at 
existing high premiums, but supplies 
were needed to replace daily mill 
grinds. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis May 1: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib.......... $2.42% @2.47% 
2 DNB GO ID. cc ccwcccccccecs 2.41% @2.46% 
B DID BS TR. cc cccccnccceses 2.41% @2.46% 
BS BD OF Be ccc cccnccesccce 2.40% @2.45% 
3 DNS 56 Ib. ...........26++ 2.388% @2.44% 
S DS 65. By occcscoscnccooe 2.37% @2.43% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 4 13% 13¢, 14% 21¢, 15% 
33¢, 16% 38¢. 


Pacific Prices Firmer 


Pacific Northwest soft white wheat 
prices firmed up sharply, as mills 
were in the market for additional 
supplies of wheat to cover flour sales. 
Toward the end of the week, however, 
weakness developed when supplies 
came out more freely and the CCC 
did not take much wheat. Cold, rainy 
weather has held back crops and de- 
layed all spring work. Clearing 
weather at the end of the week gave 
more promise than for some time. 
New crop wheat was offered at $2.14 
bu. for August-September shipment. 
This was the first indication in trade 
circles of new crop prices. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. SKOVHOLT TO SPEAK 


PHILADELPHIA—Dr. Oscar Skov- 
holt, director of laboratories for the 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, New York, will speak on “Some 
Recent Changes in Flour and Bread” 
at the May 10 meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Bakery Production Men’s 
Club, according to William Saloman, 
president of the group. The dinner 
meeting will be held at the Penn 
Sheraton Hotel. 














Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 
in percentages: 


























April 25- April 27- April 28- April 29- 
May 1, Previous May 3, May 4, May 5, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
NOPERWERE oc cicccsccsescvesvoses *730,405 718,614 901,135 926,936 
eer ere ere eee ae ee ee 1,449,971 1,501,553 1,382,764 1,318,574 
POUEUEO ced verecesesvseecrersves *418,040 422,350 524,464 496,400 
Central and Southeast ........ *527,118 430,808 512,384 598,392 
North Pacific Coast ........... *338,525 322,899 392,866 398,696 
TOSS soeccvovsvcsscessoes 3,464,059 3,396,224 3,713,613 3,738,998 
Percentage of total U. S. output 69 69 68 71 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
w————Percentage of capacity operated r July 1 to———, 
April 25- April 27- April 28- April 29- 
Mayl, Previous May 3, May 4, May 5, May 1, May 3, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 70 69 86 64 94 37,699,187 42,021,199 
Southwest ...... 93 96 90 56 95 64,802,756 63,608,912 
Buffalo ...cccsee 69 70 87 71 83 21,971,044 22,667,116 
Central and S. E. 69 59 65 58 75 23,722,418 23,985,508 
No. Pacific Coast 87 83 110 62 97 14,344,007 15,412,642 
Totals cess 79 78 86 63 91 162,539,412 167,695,377 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Se ee Weekly Flour Pet, ao. 
a 7 t , 
April 25-May 1.. 376,920 347,129 ee a a cagpetied —— tivity 
Previous week .. 376,920 358,510 95 April 26-May 1.. 378,960  *247,041 65 
Year ago ....... 367,920 304,146 83 Previous week .. 378,960 246,175 65 
Two years ago .. 364,320 140,287 39 SOP GOO 6 vscien 378,360 315,291 83 
Five-year A@VCTABC .....scececccces 74 Two years ago .. 360,360 273,974 76 
Ten-year average ......-+.5+seeeee 67 Five-year average ........c.seeees 71 
Wichita TOR-VORF BVOTARBS . oc cece cccccccves 61 
April 25-May 1.. 118,800 109,202 92 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 118,800 107,726 91 
4 9 
Year ago ......- 118,800 106,241 89 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 112,800 54,490 48 . -d > : 
FIVG-YeAr BVCTABS ..cccccccccccees 76 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
TOR-FORP BVOTERD 2 ccc vcscccccvcnvs 71 Montana and Iowa: * 
mare: capacity output tivity 
ee ne hein 89,491 89 peng woe Sn See 
April 25-May 1.. »2 : i] 25-Mav 566 4 
Previous week .. 100,200 96,859 o¢ April 26-May 1.. 666,600  °483,364 73 
Went GO6 si506% 100,200 93,390 93 Previous week .. 666,600 472,439 71 
Two years ago .. 84,600 71,150 84 wee Oe 684 e565 667,800 585,844 88 
FIVG-VORF BVGPARS 1c ccccsccvcocat 85 Two years ago .. 667,800 406,608 61 
Ten-year average ..........-eeeeee 80 Five-year @VGTAZe ......0scccesens 65 
55 Representative Mills TUMORS OVOFEES 6 i ciccsccccsccices 60 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 
and Salina: 


*Preliminary. 


April 25-May 1.. 964,680 904,149 94 -ACTIRIC C 
Previous week .. 964,680 938,458 97 _PACIFIO COAST 
Year ago ....... 953,280 878,987 92 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Two years ago .. 894,660 549,958 61 Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Five-year AVe@rage .....cceeceesees 81 Washington Mills 
DWOM=FORP GVETERS coc ccvivesccscecs 72 “ 
‘ Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN capacity output tivity 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, April 25-May 1.. 243,000 *232,276 96 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Previous week .. 243,000 220,466 91 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Year ago ....... 223,320 243,895 109 
April 25-May 1.. 767,766 *527,118 69 Two years ago .. 225,720 153,029 68 
Previous week .. 729,366 430,808 59 isi emcee genie tiaee 
Year ago ....... 791,766 512,384 Se jo ae oe 
Two years ago .. 754,756 435,037 58 ree eee SSN NEUES RR SEERA 
Five-year average .......ssceecees 63 *Preliminary. 
BUFR GORE oc ccc sc ccecveceve 60 
*Preliminary. Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
BUFFALO Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
April 25-May 1.. 604,200  *418,040 69 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 604,200 422,350 70 April 25-May 1.. 146,400 106,249 73 
Tee G éinve ke 601,200 524,464 87 Previous week .. 146,400 102,433 70 
Two years ago .. 600,600 428,217 71 Ce Err 134,200 148,971 111 
Five-year AVeCTABS ...cecccccccvcss 72 Two years ago .. 134,200 69,401 §2 
TORFORT BVOTRRS ccccccccscccccees 72 Five-year AVCTABC ....cccscesevees 81 
*Preliminary. TOs PORE GHOTREE cinccervivervevers 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 

-——Southwest*——, -—Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— --Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


April 25-May 1. 29,362 1,318,048 $14,078 729,138 $8,698 433,984 52,138 2,481,170 
Previous week . 30,406 13,439 8,354 52,199 

Two weeks ago. 30,129 13,690 7,441 51,260 

BOOT. wecccecuces 28,001. 1,230,179 17,113 766,060 10,335 433,744 55,449 2,429,983 
BOGS ‘sivtecgquae 12,646 1,110,611 10,549 744,943 6,637 442,168 29,832 2,297,722 
| eres eee 26,701. 1,082,170 18,770 719,968 10,052 432,855 55,523 2,229,992 
i. errr rry. Th 23,311 1,086/104 13,513 646,300 9,898 429,932 45,722 2,162,426 
Five-yr. average 24,004 1,165,440 14,805 721,282 9,124 434,537 47,933 2,321,259 


*Principal mills. **75%.of total capacity. tAll mills. tPreliminary. 
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CINCINNATI—Fred W. Thomas, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is 
slated to be chairman of the board 
of directors of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. for the next 
year. The association is holding its 
annual convention at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati May 5-7. 

Mr. Thomas succeeds Lloyd S. Ri- 
ford, president of the Beacon Milling 
Co., Cayuga, N.Y. The new vice chair- 
man of the board will be Harold J. 
Buist, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
succeeding L. R. Hawley, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. 

The other officers of the association 
were reelected. They are Walter S. 





Fred W. Thomas 


Berger, Chicago, president; W. E. 
Glennon, Chicago, secretary, and W. 
R. Anderson, Milwaukee, treasurer. 

There will be no change in the 
executive committee, which is com- 
posed of Messrs. Thomas, Buist, Ri- 
ford, Hawley and the following: Ar- 
thur F. Hopkins, Chas. M. Cox Co., 
Boston; H. L. McGeorge, Royal-Stafo- 
life Mills, Memphis; C. S. Johnson, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; Ellis 
T. Early, Early & Daniel Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and B. D. Eddie, Superior 
Feed Mills, Oklahoma City. 

The new AFMA chairman, Mr. 
Thomas, took over the newly creat- 
ed position of director of formula 
feeds for General Mills, Inc., Jan. 1, 
1946. He previously had been execu- 
tive vice president of the Larrowe 
Division of the company at Detroit, 
having joined that organization in 
1929 as advertising manager. He also 
served the division as assistant sales 
manager and buyer, becoming a vice 
president in 1941 and executive vice 
president in 1943. He was associate 
price executive of the Office of Price 
Administration food division during 
1941 and 1942. Mr. Thomas is a 
graduate of Purdue University. 


Four New Directors 


Four new members of the AFMA 
board of directors were chosen in the 
recent mail election, and seven mem- 
bers of the present board were re- 
elected. 

The new board members are Clyde 
H. Hendrix, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clin- 
ton, Iowa; Bruce K. Conover, Jr., Mar- 
itime Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo; John 
J. White, Schultz, Baujan & Co., 
Beardstown, Ill., and R. H. Fletcher, 
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Fred Thomas Named Chairman 
of AMFA Board of Directors 


MeMillen Feed Mills, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Mr. Fletcher was elected 
for a two-year term, the others for 
three-year terms. 

The following were reelected to the 
board for three-year terms: 

Harold J. Buist, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago; L. R. Hawley, the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago; Thomas W. Staley, 
the Staley Milling Co., Kansas City; 
C. S. Woolman, Hales & Hunter Co., 
Chicago; C. W. Tilson, Durham 


(N.C.) Farmers Mutual Exchange;, 


C. S. Johnson, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, and W. D. Walker, Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago. 


Sessions Start May 5 


Lloyd S. Riford, the Beacon Milling 
Co., Cayuga, N.Y., present chairman 
of the AFMA board will open the 
morning session May 5. Speakers will 
include William L. Hunter, president 
of the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials; Leo M. Cherne, 
author and executive secretary of the 
Research Institute of America. 

The program also will include talks 
by W. W. Wachtel, president of Cal- 
vert Distillers Corp., ‘‘Men Make Mar- 
kets”; Dr. Paul H. Phillips of the 
University of Wisconsin, ‘Advances 
in Canine Nutrition’; Dr. A. R. Theo- 
bald, president of the American Ani- 
mal Hospital Assn., “Practical Ap- 
plication of Dog Food Problems”; Dr. 
Jerry Sotola, assistant director of 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau, who will 
discuss amino acids; Dr. J. L. Krider, 
University of Illinois, who will talk 
on swine nutrition, and Dr. W. A. 
Hagen, president of the American 
Veterinary Medical Assn., who will 
discuss relationships between the feed 
dealer and the practicing veterin- 
arian. 

The Cincinnati Feed Club will be 
host to convention delegates at a 
cocktail party the evening of May 5. 
The official convention party will be 
held at the Lookout House near Cin- 
cinnati May 6. 

Committee meetings will be held 
May 7, including the first formal con- 
vention conference of the feed survey 
committee, made up of 30 agricul- 
tural college men who each year com- 
pile reports on the nation’s feed sup- 
plies. 
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Baking Industry 
Groups to Meet 
Week of May 10 


CHICAGO—Current affairs of the 
baking industry are scheduled for a 
thorough study during the week of 
May 10 when representative bakers 
from all parts of the country gather 
in Chicago for a series of meetings 
at the Stevens Hotel. 

The program and planning com- 
mittees of the baking industry pro- 
motional program are scheduled to 
meet May 10 to consider latest de- 
velopments in the plans for BIPP. 
The executive committee of the 
American Bakers Assn. and the board 
of directors of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking are also scheduled to 
hold separate meetings May 10. 

The ABA board of governors will 
meet in sessions May 11 and 12. In- 
dustry affairs to be considered dur- 





ing the meetings include national de- 
velopments affecting bakers, the com- 
ing bread standards hearings, the 
1948 ABA convention and industry’s 
promotional program. 

The baking industry representa- 
tives will be guests at the annual 
convention of the Millers National 
Federation May 11 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel at which time plans for 
the milling industry’s long range ad- 
vertising and promotional program 
will be presented. Feature of the pre- 
sentation will be a report on a sur- 
vey of consumer preferences in bak- 
ery products. 

The ABA wholesale bread branch 
committee will meet May 13 to con- 
sider plans for its part in the 1948 
ABA convention next fall and other 
affairs affecting that branch. 
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Rhode Island 
Enrichment Bill 


Becomes Law 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—Gov. John O. 
Pastore of Rhode Island recently 
signed into law a bill to require the 
enrichment of white bread and white 
flour sold in this state. To become 
effective with approval, the law 
makes this state the 22nd to have a 
statute governing enrichment. 

The Senate received the measure 
from the House a few days ago; it 
was passed by that group and sent 
to the governor April 28. 

A similar bill, pending in the 
Massachusetts legislature, is still be- 
fore the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. 
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CONNECTICUT GROUP HOLDS 
MEETING, DEMONSTRATION 


NEW HAVEN—tThe spring meet- 
ing and demonstration of the Connec- 
ticut Bakers Assn., held at the Seven 
Gables Towne House here April 28, 
presented something entirely new in 
CBA meetings. 

The meeting started at 3 p.m. with 
a presentation of films and talks of 
current interest to the baking indus- 
try, eliminating the customary morn- 
ing session. The afternoon meeting 
recessed at 5 p.m. with no regular 
dinner session scheduled and resumed 
at 7 p.m. with a demonstration on 
baked goods. 

The afternoon session featured an 
address by H. H. Wilber, director of 
the E. C. Goodwin Technical School, 
New Britain, who reviewed progress 
on trade school baking courses dur- 
ing the year, and Peter G. Pirrie, 


* bakers Weekly, who discussed “The 


Latest News from Washington and 
What-It Means to You.” 

The demonstration presented at the 
evening session was conducted by T. 
M. Howard and Eric Loebelenz, Swift 
& Co., Boston, and covered bread, 
sweet yeast doughs, puff pastry, fancy 
cookies and Danish pastry and cake 
decorating. 
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ELEVATOR TO RE-OPEN 


BUFFALO—A cargo of 290,000 
bu. of flaxseed due to arrive soon, 
will enable Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., to open its 1-million bushel ele- 
vator which was closed last month 
for the first time in 37 years. Opening 
of this elevator will leave only two 
closed houses here—the Great East- 
ern and Connecting Terminal eleva- 
tors. 
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Closed Hearings 
Set on Trade 
Act Extension 


WASHINGTON — The decision by 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to hold closed hearings on the 
proposed three year extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, 
which expires June 12, may forecast 
the doom of the law or the substan- 
tial limitation of executive authority, 
experts here believe. 

Republican spokesmen for the com- 
mittee say that the closed sessions 
will enable the committee to hear 
only expert testimony, and will ex- 
pedite consideration of the extension 
of the law. 

President Truman had urged Con- 
gress to grant a three year renewal 
of this executive power to grant 
tariff concessions up to 50% in ex- 
change for concessions by other coun- 
tries to maintain the national policy 
of eliminating barriers to internation- 
al trade, particularly significant to 
the success of the European Recov- 
ery Program. 

Advocates of the extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act say that if the 
foreign recovery program is to suc- 
ceed it will be necessary for these 
nations to have access to our mar- 
kets for their goods. 

When hearings were held on the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, 
which has been in effect since 1934, 
extensive testimony was heard from 
all segments of domestic industry 
which appeared to favor the lowering 
of tariff barriers on imports except 
those of the witness’ industry. Strong 
protective tariff interests opposed the 
extension of the act. 

An extensive report on the opera- 
tion of the trade agreements pro- 
gram has been prepared by the 
Tariff Commission, of which Part 1 
is available at this time, and can be 
obtained from the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission office here at 7th and H. Sts., 
N.W. 
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ARBA Plans 1949 
Convention, Exhibit 
in Milwaukee 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America has selected May 22-25, 1949, 
as the dates for the next conven- 
tion to be held in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Plans for the convention include an 
exhibit of production and merchan- 
dising as well as supplies and com- 
modities, ARBA has announced. 

The convention headquarters hotel 
will be the Schroeder Hotel. The 
exhibit will be held in the Municipal 
Auditorium, which is two city blocks 
from the hotel. 

It is planned to operate a complete 
model modern bakery, production 
and merchandising departments. This 
model bakery will be the nucleus 
around which an educational and in- 
structive program will be built. Since 
the model operating bakery will be 
in the auditorium, it is further 
planned that after the convention, 
the same setting will be used for 
public relations and promotion dem- 
onstration to the consuming public, 
“Showing the Consumer How the 
Retail Baker Bakes.” 
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Production and Management 


Discussed by Northwest Bakers 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Coming from 
British Columbia and five ‘western 
states, more than 300 bakers and al- 
lied tradesmen joined in the 15th 
meeting of the Northwest Bakers 
Conference, held here April 19-21. 
Problems of production and manage- 
ment of both wholesale and retail 
plants were discussed by an impress- 
ive array of experts, national and 
local, during the three-day meet. Dis- 
plays of bakery goods produced 
throughout the western states were 
augmented by demonstrations of bak- 
ing techniques. d 

Tom Smith, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., got the business 
of the conference under way with a 
discussion of the baking industry pro- 
motional program and a general ex- 
position of what is going on in the 
ABA home office.: 

Reporting on the use of BIPP 
funds, Mr. Smith showed that 86.4% 
of the BIPP dollar goes into things 
consumers will see, and the balance 
into administration, bulletins, pub- 
licity, etc. He emphasized the neces- 
sity of getting consumer education 
material into schools, where it would 
hit the 32 million children, who com- 
prise 22% of the population. 

The program developed by Gene 
Keller, Keller’s Bakery, Portland, re- 
cently elected president of the Oregon 
ASBE chapter, was handled from the 
platform by J. C. Crawford, Paul 
Stein, Ben Bernhard, Dick Trenerry, 
Al Larson and Ted Garbade, who 
spelled one another as chairmen of 
the sessions. The conference is jointly 
sponsored by the Oregon Bakers 
Assn., the Washington and Oregon 
chapters of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, and the Oregon 
Retail Bakers Assn. 


Demonstrations Featured 
Demonstration on the platform of 
methods which members could use 
in expanding their own operations 
were a feature of the conference, 
with Johnny Carrion, Durkee’s Fam- 
ous Foods, Oakland, drawing the rec- 
ord crowd of the conference the af- 
ternoon of April 20 with his dynamic 
demonstration of how to handle mar- 
zipan and fancy icings. 

The afternoon demonstration on 
April 21 by Walter Frey, Procter and 
Gamble, Oakland, assisted by Jack 
Snyder, Snyder Bakery Service, Oak- 
land, and Si McGee, the Brolite Co., 
Spokane, showed the practical aspects 
of putting out a greater variety of 
goods with the same basic doughs. 

The idea of putting a greater di- 
versity of products in the showcase 
was expounded by Roy Rich, Consum- 
er’s Yeast, San Francisco, in his 
talks on specialty breads and rolls. 
He warned the bakers against trying 
to make too many loaves on the 
same day in a small shop, but rather 
to run a schedule through the week. 

Ralph Gaylord, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, took up the problem 
from a slightly different angle. 

“For retail bakers, the greatest 
danger is in overstandardization,” 
said Mr. Gaylord. “The retail baker 
has got to express individuality in his 
products, in his shop, in the service 
he gives his customers and in every 
direction. As far as his individuality 
goes, the sky is the limit.” 

Mr. Gaylord said he was disturbed 
by the way the retail baker has got- 
ten out of the bread business, feeling 
there was not much profit in bread. 
He noted, however, that the super- 


markets want bread business because 
it draws customers daily into the 


store. 


Bert Minton, American Molasses 
Co., Chicago, said that he feels that 
retail bakers have not taken the cus- 
tomers into their confidence enough. 
He advocated designing a shop so 
the customers can readily visit it, 
and when in the shop can see the 
baking operations taking place. The 
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basic factor influencing repeat sales 
is the quality of the merchandise, he 
pointed out, advocating care in study 
of formulas and procedures, and prop- 
er selection of ingredients. 
Questions from the floor were ac- 
cepted throughout the conference, but 
the big chance for those attending 
to get some of their problems off 
their chests came with the panel dis- 
cussion the morning of April 21. The 
panel was composed of Ed Creety, 
the Brolite Co., Seattle; Dan Mc- 
Quade, J. R. Short Milling Co., Port- 
land; Gordon Darnell, the Paniplus 
Co., Los Angeles, and Mr. Gaylord 
and Mr. Minton. In addition, the 
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panel chairman, Mr. Darnell, drew 
on experts in the audience when the 
panel ran out of ideas. 

Carlos Pickering, Conklin’s Bakery, 
San Diego, Cal., addressing the con- 
ference on personnel problems, also 
recommended holding group meet- 
ings with supervisors, or having an 
arrangement for daily luncheons to- 
gether. 

“The operator must select and then 
unite his supervisors,” he said. ‘Let 
your men know the goal, and how it 
is to be attained. Give responsibility 
in full.” 

Attention to personnel was brought 
up from another angle by William D. 





























































Gud has been 


This BIPP one page advertisement appears in four 
colors in the May 17 issue of Life (5,415,000 copies per 
issue); in the June Ladies’ Home Journal (4,611,000 
copies per issue) and in the July McCall’s (3,599,000 
copies per issue). A total of 99,811,000 pages of baking 
industry advertising will appear during 1948. 




























































MR. FRED GRIFFITH, Area Man- 
ager of Spokane, Wash. (27 years of 
Fleischmann Service) is discussing with 
a baker customer the full color page 
BIPP advertisement which appears in 
the May 17 issue of Life Magazine, the 
June Ladies’ Home Journal, and the July 
McCall’s. The BIPP is your campaign 
—to build your business through greater 
appreciation for bakery foods and the 
people who make and sell them. 
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Jones, supervisor, and Paul Giever, 
chief industrial hygiene engineer, of 
the Oregon State Accident Preven- 
tion Division. Mr. Jones explained 
the workings of the Oregon law under 
which an individual plant can get 
back up to 50% of its workmen’s 
compensation fund contributions, as 
well as contribute to the reduction 
of the rate for the industry as a 
whole. He called for a proficiency 
training program “before turning a 
man loose in a hazardous situation.” 

Mr. Giever stated that dermatitis 
is by far the most prevalent problem 
in all industrial situations, account- 
ing for 60-65% of all time lost. Sensi- 
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tizers are a problem in baking, he 
said, citing a study of 328 bakers, 
with an average of 11 years in the 
industry, of whom 66 had an allergy 
to flour. Illumination is a large fac- 
tor in accidents, he said. 

“Poor illumination has cost indus- 
try more than it realizes,” he said, 
explaining that the fault is more of- 
ten in the quality rather than the 
quantity of illumination. 

Paul Ostroot, president of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn., outlined the work his organiz- 


example, he cited the decrease in 
production of Rex, once accounting 
for a large part of the crop in this 
area, now down to 9%, while recom- 
mended varieties constituted 90% of 
the last crop. 

Mr. Ostroot announced that a 
wheat quality laboratory was being 
developed at Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, by the federal govern- 
ment. 

“When this gets going it will take 
a great load off the cereal chemists,” 
he said, “and it will be very con- 


ation has been doing in developing 
desirable varieties of wheat and elim- 
inating undesirable varieties. As an 


scious of your requirements for 
bread and pastry flours.” 
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— and the BIPP Campaign is the greatest forward step of 
industry self-help we have seen in all this time! 
















































































HE Baking Industry Promotional Program, 

now in full swing fills a long-felt need for 
a national co-operative campaign for America’s 
bakers. It helps them to tell and sell Mrs. Home- 
town America on the importance of bakery foods 
at a time when food is headline news. 

The Baking Industry Promotional Program is 
YOUR Campaign. Put it to work in your own 
locality by using the BIPP newspaper mats, radio 
commercials, reprints, truck posters, and seals 
and outserts created for this purpose. Fleischmann 
men can help you tie in, too, because of their 
long experience in promoting the sale of bakery 
foods. Fleischmann’s current Wholesale, House- 
to-House and Retail Bakery Promotion Plans are 
geared to aid you in capitalizing on the BIPP 
campaign. Ask your Fleischmann man about them. 



































STAPDARD BRANDS inc 
































During the month of May, 1948, every Fleischmann de- 
livery vehicle from coast to coast will carry four-color 
BIPP display posters. In this way, Fleischmann reminds 
countless consumers thousands of times a day that bakery 
foods are ““Good For You And A Good Buy, Too.” 














For information and merchandising tie-in material, write to Baking Industry 
Promotional Program, Suite 1558, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 





PROTECT YOUR FUTURE—BUY YOUR EXTRA BONDS NOW! 
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Brazil Reported 
Planning Purchase 
of Mill in Rio 


LONDON—Rumors circulating in 
stock exchange circles that the Bra- 
zilian government is to buy out the 
British owned Rio de Janeiro Flour 
Mills and Granaries, Ltd., have led 
to rise in the £1 ($4.03) stock units 
from $6.00 to $7.20 during the past 
few weeks. The rumors have not 
been confirmed by the company 
though added point was given to the 
forecast by the recent departure of 
Stuart Colquhoun Sheppard and his 
co-director son for Brazil. 

On the other hand, experts state 
that the Brazilian sterling balances 
are not sufficient to buy out all Brit- 
ish investments in the country and 
the only utilities figuring in the sug- 
gested list of purchases are railroads 
and streetcars. Increased buying was 
occasioned by stock exchange specu- 
lators who hoped to make a profit 
on the deal, since recent balance 
sheets show that the company has 
a break up value of $7 a share, al- 
though some dealers think that even 
this estimate is conservative. Assets 
are said to be worth considerably 
more than disclosed. 

Since 1937 the dividend has been 
maintained at 8% and in the years 
1925 to 1928 dividends of 15% and 
tax free cash bonuses of 5% were 
paid. Recent lower distribution, say 
observers, do not give a true picture 
of the company’s strength and pros- 
pects. 

Company interests are diverse. In 
addition to extensive flour mills and 
granaries in Rio, the company manu- 
factures biscuits and macaroni and 
is engaged in cotton spinning and 
weaving. ‘ 

Main opinion appears to be that 
the transfer is unlikely at present. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
HOLDS GOLF TOURNAMENT 


NEW YORK—Ideal weather April 
27 made the first outdoor meeting 
this season of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
a great success, with 80 members 
and guests present. Golf winners were 
W. C. Duncan and J. H. Blake, flour 
brokers, in Class A, and R. E. Duver- 
noy, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., and 
Frank R. Kinkenon, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., Class B winners. Rudolph 
Becker, National Almond Products 
Co., Inc., was elected to resident 
membership. 

The meeting was held at the Plan- 
dome (L.I.) Golf Club. The next out- 
door meeting on May 18 will be held 
at the Essex County Country Club in 
West Orange, N.J. 
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GENERAL BAKING REPORTS 
INCREASE IN NET PROFIT 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the estimated net 
profit of the company for the 13-week 
period ended March 27, 1948, after 
estimated federal income taxes of 
$550,707, amounted to $627,786, equal 
to 29.15¢ a common share after meet- 
ing preferred dividend requirements. 
This compares with an estimated net 
profit for the corresponding period of 
1947, after estimated federal income 
taxes of $230,871, of $336,024, or 
10.56¢ a common share. 
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0 0M THE DESK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
by CARROLL K. MICHENER 
MODEL MILL DESIGN—Louis H. 


Gibson, writing for The Northwest- 
ern Miller of three generations ago, 
presented to contemporary millers, 
together with suitable text, the ac- 
companying design for a mill build- 
ing. He was an architect as well as a 
milling engineer, and scarcely less en- 
gaging than his classic work, ‘“Gradu- 
al Reduction Milling,” published se- 
rially in The Northwestern Miller of 
his day, was a well-read work on 
architecture. Wrote Mr. Gibson of 











how the well-built mill of his day 
should look: 

“The writer has expressed himself 
in regard to mill building through 
the columns of The Northwestern 
Miller several times during his con- 
nection with the paper. The illustra- 
tions and description which are here 
given are intended to more clearly set 
forth the ideas than have previous 
efforts. The writer does not lay claim 
to originality in the matter of this 
construction, but has undertaken to 
collect from various sources that 
which has proved itself to be good 
construction. 

“The foundation is of stone and 
the walls are of brick, as shown on 
the drawing. The projections, or what 
might otherwise be called the decora- 
tive features, are in plain brick, and 
for that reason are not expensive, be- 
ing the same material which is used 
in the general construction. The 
arches would be of the row lock pat- 
tern, to avoid the cutting of brick, 
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the row lock arch being one in which 
successive four-inch arches are turned 
one over the other. The coping on the 
brick wall would preferably be of 
terra cotta. The. covering of the 
monitor on the top of the building 
would be of tile such as is now being 
used for covering roofs, the corners 
and angles being protected with terra 
cotta hip coping. The external cover- 
ing of the roofs is of old style re- 
dipped tin. In connection with the 
tile covering this might be said— 
that it is the next thing to brick, in 
that tile or other burned clay prod- 
uct is not influenced by any of the 
extremes of heat or cold. 


@ “The most novel features are in the 
construction of the brick walls and 
the internal floor construction. 
The walls are made up of pilasters, 
while the intermediate spaces be- 
tween the pilasters are relatively 
thin brick walls (12 in. thick). Heavy 
pilasters are shown on the corners 
where great strength is necessary. 

“On the interior there is a four- 
foot alley or walkway around and 
adjacent to all walls. This serves two 
purposes, an unobstructed passage- 
way and a space to arrange hori- 
zontal trussing or bracing, secured 
by means of diagonal floor planking 
laid at right angles to one another 
in the two layers. . The floor 
planking rests on floor plates adjacent 
to the wall, which floor plates are 
supported on brick corbels, but never 
built into the walls. The columns 
rest on iron pintels, which are short 
columns which pass from the top of 
a wooden post through a girder to an 
iron base which carries the column 
above. On the top of the floor plank- 
ing is laid a half-inch bed of con- 
crete, over which is placed the or- 
dinary flooring, which should prefer- 
ably be of maple, this wood having 
proved itself to be the best for floors 
which have hard wear. The stairways 
are encased in brick walls. The treads 
and risers would be of slate, which 
should rest on terra cotta stair 
blocks built into the brick work. Each 
stair opening should be protected by 
a tinned door, which is one of the 
best hindrances to the passage of fire. 
The whole idea in the construction 
of this building is the prevention of 
loss by fire.” 

ee @ 


MORE ABOUT MUMMY WHEAT— 
‘When I was in Cairo the other year,” 
writes Eric Hardy in Confectionery 
and Baking Craft, a British journal, 
“I examined the barley and other 
grains from Tutankhamen’s tombs, 
and in the Valley of Kings I roamed 
about some of the old tomb sites in- 


vestigating this well-known myth of 
mummy wheat. All the genuine old 
wheat grains are, of course, physical- 
ly beyond growth: the embryo has 
disintegrated beyond recovery and, 
although the grain retains its original 
but blackened shape, it has been re- 
duced physically and chemically to 
inert charcoal and quickly crumbles 
to black dust if pinched between the 
fingers. 

“Biblical grains of wheat, barley, 
lentils and beans found in large stone 
jars in a room at the Early Bronze 
Age excavations at Beth-Shean in 
Palestine—over 2,000 years old—were 
being studied in the botanical labora- 
tory of the University of Jerusalem 
when I was there, and all these Bib- 
lical seeds were perfectly preserved, 
but carbonized. 

“It is true that the maximum 
known period for any seed to remain 
dormant and then grow is about 300 
to 400 years, for a water-lily seed 
from a peat bed of that age; but 
wheat seed cannot remain dormant 
more than 25 years. There is no space 
here to give the details, but it is a 
well-known fact that Egyptian farm- 
ers used the tombs to store their grain 
right up to modern times and, long 
before archeologists discovered the 
tombs, most of them had been raided 
by itinerant bands of Arabs. So-called 
mummy wheat that grows, usually 
belongs to recent native stock. The 
tourist trade in souvenirs is so ram- 
pant there, that even the religious 
houses of the East have long found 
a useful income from the sale of 
alleged mummy wheat and balm of 
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Gilead, often without any dishonest 
intentions but with no attempt to 
authenticate their claims. 

“Tourists on the whole, when seen 
visiting these tombs are so green and 
credulous, especially the sort of new- 
rich tourist spending his war profits 
on a cruise, that they will believe 
almost anything in the romantic at- 
mosphere of a foreign land, anything 
from the fakes of the snake charmer 
to stories of the Indian rope trick, 
and, of course, the natives ‘plani’ 
wheat and any other likely souvenir 
ready for their parties. 

“One has only to live with the falla- 
heen, as servants, to appreciate that 
their talk has no conception of truth 
or time or distance. They will assure 
one that things have happened re- 
cently in their experience, when they 
happened years ago, if at all, and 
their simple faces exhibit the most 
plausible innocence.” 


xk 


LITTLE LAZYBONES 


Said a small corn kernel, 

“It’s so comfortable in bed, 

I don’t believe I shall get up; 
I’ll just lie here instead.” 


Said June, with her warm smile, 

“Nothing of the kind! 

Bestir yourself. You’ve work 
to do. 

Otherwise you'll find 


“A blackbird, or a blue jay— 
This, beyond a doubt— 

Is going to snatch the covers off, 
And roust you out.” 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 





“Whilst Red S 


Sawyer an’ me was gassin’ t'other day,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘ 


‘suthin’ 


minded him of the time some of the boys up in the hills 





an 
of the bag to balance it over 
‘7 his mule’s 


played a joke on young Freck Owen bv 
sendin’ him down to Red’s mill 


half a sack of wheat 
a stone ‘nbs the other end 


back. After we’d had a 


=” good laugh over the old joke, I was 


minded 
t= came ot 





to 
young 
shucks, he turned out alright, learnt law 
== down to Little Rock an’ then when Old 


ask Red what ever be- 
Freck an’ ‘Red said, 


Jim got sent to Congress he right away got Freck a job 


an’ 


last he’d heard the little rooster was on a committee 


that was set to fix prices on wheat danged near over every 


‘Well,’ 


kentry on earth. 


say I to Red, ‘he’d ought to be 


right good at that on account of his bein’ experienced.’ ” 


—R.E.S. 
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MAY GOD BLESS THE WHEAT 


T the beginning of this pleasant month of May 
A one of the greatest agricultural dramas 
in the history of the world is slowly unfolding 
on the millions of wheat farms of America, chiefly 
on the vast plains areas of the Southwest, which, 
with the blessing of timely sunshine and showers, 
have carried for several years past so large 
a part of the burden of saving millions in the 
world from death by starvation, chiefly for lack 
of bread. Last year, as. if by direct mercy of 
Providence, the production of wheat in the seven 
states of that area, from soil, much of which was 
wrested from the baked plains within the memory 
of men now living, exceeded the bountiful har- 
vests of two previous years and attained the fair- 
ly incredible total of nearly 700 million bushels, 
the equivalent of all of the wheat produced in 
the entire country not so many years ago. 

It is chiefly due to this agricultural miracle 
that this nation has been able to export in the 
current crop year wheat and flour to millions 
of hungry people in the world, totaling nearly 
half a billion bushels, supplemented by nearly 
100 million bushels more of other food and feed 
grains, while still holding a further 200 million 
bushels of wheat in reserve against a possible 
but not yet seriously threatened catastrophe in 
the crop soon coming to harvest. 

But, despite the record of accomplishment of 
at least three years past and most of all in the 
crop year just closing, we have now to recognize 
that the May wheat prospect this year is far less 
promising than in the previous years. Despite 
our own last ditch wheat reserves and taking 
full account of the improved conditions over much 
of western and central Europe, the fate of mil- 
lions in having plenty of bread, just enough 
bread or not enough bread rests upon the future, 
in terms of sunshine and rain, of the approxi- 
mately 37 million acres of wheat now growing 
under the spring sunshine in the seven of our 
own southwestern states constituting the world’s 
greatest bread basket. 

All over those seemingly limitless plains ex- 
tending from the northern Nebraska border south- 
ward to and even beyond the Texas Panhandle, 
and from the Mississippi on the east to the high 
plains and mountain valleys of the Rockies, stands 
the wheat. Much of it, on fields but a few 
hundred feet above sea level and blessed by fre- 
quent and ample showers, is lush and green with 
high promise of a generous harvest. Farther 
westward and northward it is late, fighting to 
overcome the handicaps of late sprouting and 
hard dry soil hampering the normal development 
of root and plant and even exposed to the pos- 
sibility of high winds and dust storms. Still far- 
ther to the west, beyond the meridian and on the 
semiarid fields in altitudes of 4,000 feet or even 
more, the barely greening fields show little prom- 
ise, and crop observers are depending more upon 
their wishbones than upon their own experienced 
eyes in forecasting what the prospect for wheat 
may be six weeks or so from now. 

Yet here in the making on these millions of 
acres, although constituting a relatively small 
part of the arable and productive lands of the 
earth, rests the fate of people and of nations as 
measured by the relative supplies and needs for 
bread for many months, even years, ahead. Even 
beyond that, since neither wars can be waged 
nor peace preserved without bread, it is fair to 
Say that the economic and political future of 
what formerly was, somewhat lightly, perhaps, 
called civilization, might be decided by a few 
inches of timely rainfall or by lack of it through 
the next few weeks. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that people every- 
where as they read with dimmed eyes the re- 
ports of the incredible stupidities and blind stub- 
bornness of their political leaders—too often be- 
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come their masters—turn their gaze hopefully to 
the West in the hope of seeing the beginnings of 
another miracle, the miracle of a generous har- 
vest, to battle on the side of peace along with 
the armaments on land and sea and in the air 
of those who are determined, in case of need, to 
fight for peace? 

There should, indeed, be today a prayer in the 
heart of every American, a prayer such as in 
ages past was spoken with fitting ceremonies as 
the golden grain fell to the sickle—“God bless the 
wheat.” 
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TONS OF TRIPE 


E doubt if many of our readers are fa- 

miliar with the new and greatly intensified 
food-saving campaign to be conducted on a na- 
tion-wide basis by the Office of Food and Feed 
Conservation, a bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Yet they should know 
about it, if only because of their own interest 
in the curious fact that, of all things, the saving 
of bread in all of its numberless forms is an im- 
portant part of the new and intensified cam- 
paign made possible by a special appropria- 
tion by Congress. 

We have before us a considerable volume of 
multigraphed tripe telling how this new blossom 
in the rich garden of bureaucratic propaganda is— 
to confuse the metaphor a trifle—to be “geared 
into the new phases of double-edged food conser- 
vation.”’ We note that, as is customary in all such 
government propaganda schemes, the new effort 
to save food, including bread, is to be carried 
on in three grand but fully cooperating divisions. 
These include application of the saving effort to 
food stores, the public feeding industry and, final- 
ly, among home-makers. 

At the heart of the enterprise is a “48-page 
food guide,” a book entitled “Money-Saving Main 
Dishes” containing ideas designed to ‘implement 
the five-point consumer program,” together with 
“150 recipes, with suggestions for well-rounded 
meals and provide home-makers with nutritional- 
ly safe ways of saving both food and money.” 

But still better things are in store in this na- 
tion-wide campaign in the interest of food saving. 
We feel bound to quote here the precise official 
text telling about this, as follows: 

“In promoting the consumption of seasonally 
abundant food, merchandising of these commodi- 
ties will be accelerated through the use of a new 
marketing device. Use of an official symbol in 
store advertising and displays will be authorized 
by the Department. It will identify for consum- 
ers, at the point of purchase, those nutritional 
foods which are relatively abundant. This sym- 
bol is intended to assist the housewife to spend 
her food dollar more economically and will tend 
to relieve the price pressure on foods in short 
supply. It will also prevent the waste of foods 
when they are in plentiful supply.” 

We might be wrong, so we will put this as 
a question rather than a statement of fact. Do 
we see here a ghost of the past, a spectre risen 
from the grave of the good old—remember it?- 
N.R.A. with its “symbol” the justly celebrated 
“Blue Eagle,” which grew bluer and bluer as the 
months passed and ultimately was sicklied ‘o’er 
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with the pale cast of death by a sympathetic but 
law respecting Supreme Court?’ 

Earlier we mentioned what little favor bread 
is likely to receive in the new campaign. This 
statement is doubtless worth documenting in case 
there should be doubters in our midst. So we 
quote below a few little hints to homemakers: 

“Use melba toast to save bread when neces- 
sary to serve creamed foods on toast. Reduce 
toast as a garniture. Eliminate the cutting of 
bread in fancy shapes for special purposes as this 
is wasteful. Specialize in open-faced sandwiches, 
whenever possible, using only one slice of bread. 
Use heels or end slices, stale bread and broken 
crackers for crumbs, stuffing, desserts, toppings, 
and in some casserole and main dishes. Control the 
service of crackers with appetizers, soups and 
cheese. Substitute at times oatmeal, rolled oats, 
rye or buckwheat for some of the wheat flour in 
recipes. Use rolled oats or bread crumbs in meat 
loaves or croquettes. They absorb the meat 
juices and prevent shrinkage. Rolled oats may 
also be used to replace a portion of the wheat 
flour in breads, cakes and cookies.” 

Meanwhile, the millers and bakers of the na- 
tion are engaged in perfectly honest and straight- 
forward campaigns to restore the consumption of 
bread foods on sound and undisputed claims of 
their nutritional value, their invariably relatively 
low cost in comparison with,every other staple 
in the diet and because they are under all circum- 
stances in “ample supply.” And, finally, it is 
worth noting that this constant kicking of bread 
around by dreamy-eyed, nutritional crack-pots 
in the government conceivably might some day 
react on the American wheat grower’s market, as 
it has on the market for many other of his prod- 
ucts in these hard years of world confusion. 


e@e @ 
FIGHTING WHEAT’S ENEMIES 


E have recently had the privilege and 
W pleasure of commending the public rela- 
tions departments of several important concerns 
in the milling and grain industries for excellent 
educational campaigns carried on by them, not- 
ably within past weeks, in opposition to the stu- 
pidly slanderous criticisms of “wheat gamblers 
on the exchanges” and the quite incredible dream 
of fixing a uniform worldwide price for wheat 
under the management of a political cartel. 

Today we are able to extend these congratula- 
tions to include the Pillsbury company for the 
recent further enlargement of its educational 
campaign on the particular subject of the enemies 
of wheat. This worthy enterprise was initiated 
last year in a series of page advertisements in 
The Northwestern Miller and other milling pub- 
lications under the general caption of ‘Adven- 
tures of the Plant Scientists.” As the result of 
extensive research, each of the included enemies 
of the wheat plant was discussed in turn, with 
chapters on “insect lumberjacks,” “the immi- 
grant fly,” “the protein bandit” and so on. With 
the completion of the trade publication cam- 
paign, the company bound the material into 
brochures for distribution among agronomists, 
agricultural colleges, libraries and a _ consider- 
able mailing list of millers, grain merchants, 
bakers, etc. 

Encouraged by the cordial reception accorded 
the brochure the Pillsbury company is currently 
preparing another 10,000 copies shortly to be 
distributed among members of a much larger 
audience. While the purpose of the Pillsbury 
company in initiating and carrying on this nation- 
wide campaign is in no sense self-serving but 
wholly to intensify the battle against the insects 
which every year destroy scores of millions of 
bushels of wheat, its public relations department 
was given special recognition in an illustrated 
article in the advertising magazine Tide, in its 
issue of April 16. 
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On behalf of the Baking Industry by Prtussurny Mixis, Inc. 








On behalf of the Baking Industry by Prissury Muza, Inc. 








INDUSTRY PROMOTION—Sponsored by Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, on behalf of the commercial baking 
industry, a new series of newspaper advertisements, two 
ef which are reproduced above, is making its appearance 
in a number of market areas in various sections of the 
country. The advertisements are planned to tie in with 
the national consumer advertising campaign of the bak- 
ing industry promotional program, according to Harvey 
J. Patterson, vice president of Pillsbury’s flour milling 


paper page. 


division. Each of the advertisements carries photographs 
of typical commercial bakery products, and is laid out 
in a manner to make it loom up prominently on the news- 
Copy is kept very brief to assure easy and 
thorough readership, yet does a strong selling job. The 
convenience, ease and time-saving advantages of buying 
ready-baked foods are stressed, and—with a view to 
prompting women to buy more items—both the copy and 
illustrations emphasize the wide variety of appetizing 
foods offered by the baker. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
PLAN GREAT LAKES TRIP 


PHILADELPHIA — Pennsylvania 
bakers are getting ready for sailing 
time June 1, when they board the 
S.S. South American for their five- 
day cruise on the Great Lakes. A 
vacation on land and ship will form 
the background of the mid-year con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., June 1-6. From the gathering 
at the Kahkwa Country Club in Erie 
for the annual golf tournament, 
through the lakes to Green Bay, Wis., 
for the cocktail party and banquet, 
stops at Mackinac Island and De- 
troit on the return trip, the days will 
be filled with leisure and relaxation, 
and one business session. 

Reservations are limited and Theo 
Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., Philadel- 
phia 41, the association’s secretary, 
can furnish full information. 
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LABOR SITUATION BETTER 
FOR MILLS IN AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA— 
The labor situation in the flour 
milling industry in Australia has im- 
proved somewhat during the past two 
to three months and practically all 
mills have enough men to run 120 
hours a week. 

When the 40-hour week became ef- 
fective at the turn of the year, the 
Mill Employees’ Union put a ban on 








overtime work, but this ban now has 
been removed and in Victoria some 
metropolitan mills have been able to 
run an extra four hours overtime. 
Most of the country mills have been 
able to work either 128 or 132 hours 
weekly. 
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MICHIGAN MILLERS SET 
MACKINAC ISLAND PLANS 


PORTLAND, MICH.—Plans for the 
annual summer meeting of the 
Michigan State Millers Assn. at the 
Grand Hotel on Mackinac Island, 
Lake Michigan, June 16-19 are being 
completed, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by J. A. Porter, Valley 
City Milling Co., secretary-treasurer 
of the group. 

Mr. Porter emphasized in a circular 
to the association’s membership that 
reservations should be sent to Grand 
Hotel not later than May 15. The 
program has not taken definite form, 
he said, but expected that June 16 
would be largely left open for ar- 
rivals and programs planned for the 
mornings of June 17 and 18. The 
afternoons will be left open for golf, 
bridge and other recreation. 

The Michigan Millers Allied Assn. 
cocktail party will precede the an- 
nual banquet of the millers’ associa- 
tion the evening of June 18. Mr. Por- 
ter felt that the president’s recep- 
tion which was inaugurated last year 
would be held June 17. 





CASS LANE APPOINTED 
TO PH. ORTH CO. STAFF 


MILWAUKEE — Appointment of 
Cass Lane as sales representative for 
the Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee bakery 
supply house, in Iowa and northern 
Illinois has been announced by Phil 
Orth, Jr., treasurer of the Milwaukee 
firm. 

Addition of Mr. Lane is in line with 
the company’s expanding sales pro- 
gram which in recent months has 
added, in addition to Wisconsin, cov- 
erage in Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa 
and Illinois. 

Mr. Lane will also be technician in 
charge of the company’s prepared 
doughnut mix sales and service divi- 
sion for the entire sales territory. 
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DUNWOODY STUDENTS 
TOUR PUBLISHING FIRM 


MINNEAPOLIS—The second of 
two groups of 50 students from the 
current class at the Dunwoody Bak- 
ing School was entertained and taken 
on a tour of the Miller Publishing Co. 
April 28. 

Accompanied by A. J. Vander 
Voort, head of the school, Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, baking and tech- 
nical editor of The American Bak- 
er, and Rudy Harder and Edwin 
Harding, assistants to Mr. Vander 
Voort, the two groups heard a short 
resume of the market situation as 
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it affects the baker by Don E. Rog- 
ers, market editor of The American 
Baker and The Northwestern Miller. 
They were introduced to members of 
the editorial staff by Carroll K. Mich- 
ener, managing editor of the maga- 
zines. Bill Lingren, editor of The 
American Baker, and T. A. Griffin, 
business and circulation manager of 
the company, also spoke. 

After the luncheon in the com- 
pany’s club room, the visitors were 
taken on a tour of the building’s 
editorial and production offices. 
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Bakers’ Problems 
Feature Wisconsin 
Convention Program 


WAUSAU, WIS.— Panel discus- 
sions, including one on “Ready 
Mixes,” talks on packaging plus mo- 
tion pictures and sound slides to fur- 
ther illustrate the subject; discus- 
sions of merchandising ideas to help 
bakers hold the volume of business 
they’ve been enjoying the past sev- 
eral years; employee-employer rela- 
tionships, and other topics of im- 
portance in present day successful 
bakery operations, will comprise the 
three-day program of the annual con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Bakers As- 
sociation, Inc., to be held in the Hotel 
Wausau, Wausau, Wis., May 9-11, 
Edwin C. Petrowski, Beckman Bak- 
ing Co., Wausau, and president of the 
state group, announced recently. 

The three-day convention this year 
is being held in Wausau in deference 
to Mr. Petrowski. For many years 
past the annual meeting was held in 
Milwaukee, where, the past two years, 
the state association also sponsored 
a trade exposition at the Milwaukee 
Auditorium during the convention. 
No trade show is scheduled for this 
year, although an exhibit of bakery 
products made by Wisconsin bakers 
will be arranged under direction of 
Arthur Tomlin, Wisconsin Bear-Stew- 
art Co., sales representative, and 
member of the convention commit- 
tee, Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. 


Annual Banquet 


The allied trades group is further 
cooperating by sponsoring the enter- 
tainment and music for the annual 
banquet to be held the evening of 
May 9. Arnold Boettcher, National 
Yeast Corp., Milwaukee branch man- 
ager, and Carl F. Meyer, local repre- 
sentative of The American Baker and 
secretary-treasurer of the _ allied 
trades group, are co-chairmen of the 
convention program. 

The opening program the afternoon 
of May 9 will be presided over by 
Fred L. Cobb,Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, and will include a talk 
on “Figuring for Profit” by John E. 
Lange, Teaneck, N.J., cost and ac- 
counting consultant for bakers, and 
“Reaching Employees and How to 
Do It,” by Robert Newcomb and 
Marge Sammons, Chicago: The an- 
nual banquet and dance is scheduled 
for that evening. 

There is no formal program for the 
morning of May 10, during which 
time the board of governors of the 
state group will convene. In the after- 
noon Richard Metz will be chairman. 
To be heard will be E. J. Sperry, 
Sperry Industrial Publications, Chi- 
cago, “Who’s Afraid of Bankruptcy”; 
W. Ralph Voss, manager bakery de- 
partment, Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, 
“What’s New in Packaging?”; Harry 
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P. Schaefer, the Frantz Co., Pitts- 


’ burgh, Pa., “What Are You Doing 


About and for the Consumer?” and 
Henry Turrie, Milwaukee, “The Im- 
portance of Sanitation.” There will 
also be a colored motion picture, 
“Prize Package,” by the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Assn. in conjunction 
with the National Cotton Council. 


Session on “Ready Mixes” 


Mr. Petrowski will preside at the 
concluding session which gets under 
way the morning of May 11 and con- 
tinues until adjournment that after- 
noon. This session will feature a panel 
discussion on “Ready Mixes” with 
Paul Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, Chi- 
cago, as moderator. 

Handling the miller’s points of view 
on the subject will be Tom Freer, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Paul Thacker, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, and Frank Morris, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Speaking for the bakers will be 
Joseph P. Woolsey, Heilman Baking 
Co., Inc., Madison; Kelley Christian- 
son, Mrs. Kelly’s Bakery, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Joseph Vann, Vann’s Pastry 


' Shops, Milwaukee, and Roman Seitz, 


Seitz Bakery, Milwaukee. 

The consumers’ side of the story 
will be handled by Mrs. Laura Hughes 
Lunde, Park Ridge, Ill. 

In addition to the evening dinner- 
dance, an old-fashioned party and 
get-together will be held the evening 
of May 10. Special programs are also 
being arranged for the ladies. 
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USDA to Survey 
Food Consumption 
in 70 Cities 

WASHINGTON—A national sur- 
vey to learn what city families are 
eating in 1948 is being started by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
about 70 cities throughout the coun- 
try, in which a cross-section of fami- 
lies will be visited, the USDA said 
recently. 

The purpose of such a survey of 
home consumption of specific foods, 
explains Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, 
chief of the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, is to 
obtain current facts and figures need- 
ed for estimating potential use by 
city families of food produced by 
farmers, and for developing programs 
to expand the consumption and im- 
prove the nutrition of consumers. 

The survey to be made by the bu- 
reau is one of the research projects 
being carried out under the federal 
Research and Marketing Act. It is 
the first survey on a nationwide scale 
since 1942, and it will show what 
has happened to the diets of city 
families in the last six years. 

In each of the 70 cities, a repre- 
sentative of the bureau will gather 
the facts on home consumption of 
specific foods, sometime between now 
and the end of June. Arrangements 
will be made with from 20 to 80 
families to give information about 
the kinds and quantities of food they 
are using, and about family size and 
other factors that affect their choice 
of foods. 

Cooperation is entirely voluntary, 
and all information is strictly con- 
fidential. No record is made of the 
names of persons who take part. 
Food facts from many families are 
combined to provide a picture of food 
use by city families of the nation as 
a whole and classified by family types 
and income. 

Since families eat differently at 


different times of year, the survey 
made in 70 cities this spring is to 
be rounded out with information ob- 
tained in four cities at each season. 
To supply this information, several 
hundred families in Birmingham, Buf- 
falo, San Francisco and St. Paul- 
Minneapolis cooperated during the 
winter and are again cooperating 
this spring. ' 
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INCREASED ACREAGE 


OF WHEAT FAVORED 
TORONTO—In the opinion of the 
majority of Canadians answering a 
questionnaire sent out by the Finan- 
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cial Post, western Canada should in- 
crease its wheat acreage in order to 
provide food for needy nations and 
as a bulwark against future emer- 
gencies at home. 

Other Canadians favored cautious 
and controlled increase in acreage, 
and a minority saw danger in over- 
sowing of wheat and in disturbing 
the present balance between wheat 
and coarse grains. Statistics show 
Canada’s wheat acreage in 1939 at 
26 million acres; in 1943, 16.9 million 
acres; in 1944, 23.3 million; 1945, 
23.4 million; 1946, 23.7 million, and 
1947, 23.4 million. 
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DR. J. R. WAGNER APPOINTED 


CHICAGO—Dr. Joseph R. Wagner, 
widely known in the fields of bio- 
chemistry and nutrition, has joined 
the staff of the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, Chicago. The an- 
nouncement of his addition to the 
staff was made by Dr. Daniel Melnick, 
chief of, the food development divi- 
sion of the institute. Dr. Wagner is 
assigned as chief of the fruit and veg- 
etables branch, food development 
division, which provides for the de- 
velopment of, and prepares specifica- 
tions for, fruit and vegetable prod- 
ucts used by the Armed Forces. 
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Merchandising experts say the biggest single factor in stimulating quick bakery goods 


turnover is appearance of the product and package. Doughnuts, cookies, sweet rolls, 


cakes, that look old and unappetizing, in packages that are crushed and spotted by grease, 


often remain unsold. Eye-appeal is your most potent sales force... 


and that means 


eye-appeal in the store, not just when your product leaves the bakery. 


Eye-appeal in bakery goods is best maintained with laminated packages. Laminated 


packages have many advantages: 


ps they’re moistureproof and greaseproof, and so keep the product fresh 
~ longer and fresh looking longer 


in your plant, in transit, in the store 


gE their sturdy, 3-ply construction stands up under handling and crushing, 


ps outside spotting by grease from the product is prevented by the inner, 
* .greaseproof liner 


Pp they're attractive . . . lend themselves to eye-catching, colorful designs 














11) WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


SEE IF YOUR PACKAGES ARE LAMINATED 


Hold a lighted match under corner section of a package. If laminated, the 
protective liner will loosen and separate from board. 

Laminated packages are made of highest quality paperboard, laminated to a 
greaseproof sheet with a combining agent composed of microcrystalline wax and 
other materials which create a firm bond and at the same time a moisture- 
proof barrier. 


CHICAGO 2. ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Corton Compony, Chicago, Illinois 
Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Iilinois 
Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 





Empire Box Corporation, Garfield, New Jersey ¢ Chicago, Wlinois 
United Board and Carton Corporation, New York, New York 
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Steady Wheat and Feed Grain 
Prices Expected During May 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS.—Wheat 
prices during May are expected to 
fluctuate avound the late April level, 
according to the department of agri- 
cultural economics, Kansas State Col- 
lege. 

Factors which will push downward 
on prices are: (1) large stocks of 
wheat both on farms and in termin- 
als, (2) favorable crop prospects in 
the soft wheat areas and the Pacific 


Northwest, and (3) improved crop 
prospects in Europe. 

Factors which will tend to sustain 
or advance prices are: (1) delayed 
plant development on about half the 
hard winter wheat acreage in Kansas, 
(2) reluctance on the part of farm- 
ers to sell even though stocks of 
wheat are large, and (3) prospects of 
a 1948 wheat loan rate near $2.20, 
Kansas City basis. 


Two dominant forces which will 
determine the direction of short-time 
price movements during May are the 
conditions of the growing hard winter 
wheat crop as influenced by tempera- 
tures and rainfall, and the volume 
of government buying. If crop pros- 
pects improve, it is probable that 
government purchases will be in suf- 
ficient quantity to sustain prices near 
late April levels. On the other hand, 
if crop prospects should deteriorate, 
it is doubtful if government purchases 
would be at a rate which would push 
prices sharply higher. 

Prospect for a 1948 loan rate near 
$2.20, Kansas City basis, gives farm- 





rrvzen Forichment Walers 


For Uniform Enrichment of BREAD 


These wafers have been especially designed 

for the proper enrichment of bread. 

Their firmness inhibits crumbling and dusting 
and yet in water they disintegrate rapidly, 
producing a uniform suspension of finely-divided 
particles which are slow in settling. The advantage 
of this in giving uniform enrichment is obvious. 
Each wafer is sufficient for 100 lbs. of flour and 
is scored so that it can be broken readily into 
halves and quarters for use with fractions of 


They conform to the r 
Scientific Advisory Council of the American 
Institute of Baking, 





100 Ibs. It is important to note that they break 
evenly and cleanly at the scoring. 

Available in two types:— 

A—for use in bakery formulas that include 8% 
or more of non-fat milk solids, 

B-—for use in bakery formulas that include less 
than 3% of non-fat milk solids. 
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ers confidence in holding present 
stocks of wheat. On a substantial por- 
tion of the acreage in central Kan- 
sas and other sections of the hard 
winter area, retarded plant growth 
will delay the harvest and make the 
crop susceptible to damage from high 
temperatures and hot winds. In these 
areas, yields will be highly uncertain 
until the crop is ripened. 


Feed Grains 


Steady prices for corn and other 
feed grains are in prospect during 
May. Farm stocks of corn April 1 
were one third smaller than a year 
earlier and were the smallest for that 
date since 1937. Disappearance of corn 
from farms during the January- 
March period was 669 million bushels, 
compared to 861 million bushels a 
year earlier and the 10-year average 
disappearance of 692 millions. 

Substantial reduction in the rate of 
feeding of corn is expected to occur 
during the last six months of the 
current crop marketing season. In 
the April-October period of 1947, the 
disappearance of corn from farms 
was 935 million bushels. Heavier feed- 
ing of oats and barley to replace corn 
probably will occur as soon as new 
crop small grains are _ harvested. 
Farm stocks of oats on April 1 were 
one fifth smaller than a year earlier 
and were the smallest for that date 
since 1937. 

Accompanying the smaller farm 
stocks of feed grains are smaller 
numbers of livestock. Recent and cur- 
rent unfavorable feeding ratios indi- 
cate further reduction of livestock 
numbers and also lighter rates of 
grain feeding. If the 1948 corn crop 
should be average in size or larger 
than average, a sharp seasonal down- 
ward adjustment in corn prices prob- 
ably would be in prospect during the 
late summer. However, the small 
farm stocks of corn are expected to 
support prices until there is reliable 
indication of the size of the 1948 
crop. 
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HIGHER INCOME REPORTED 
BY PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 


CHICAGO—Purity Bakeries Corp., 
for the 16 weeks ended April 17, 1948, 
has reported consolidated net income 
of $1,099,346 after interest, deprecia- 
tion, federal taxes, all other charges 
and deduction for minority interest. 
This net income amounts to $1.37 
per share on 805,045 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding, and com- 
pares with net income of $960,909, or 
$1.19 per share for the first 16 weeks 
of 1947. 

The board of directors of Purity 
has declared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 60¢ per share on the common 
stock of the corporation, payable 
June 1, 1948, to stockholders of rec- 
ord May 17, 1948. 
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POTOMAC STATES GROUP 
PLANS SUMMER OUTING 


BALTIMORE—Members of the Po- 
tomac States Bakers Assn. antici- 
pate three happy days when their 
summer outing is held at the Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, June 14-16. 
This spot offers every outdoor attrac- 
tion including golf, swimming and 
bathing, tennis, archery, and a de- 
lightful beach club. The friendliness 
of this organization and its thought- 
fulness in providing fun for all makes 
its outings high spots in entertain- 
ment. The secretary, Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, may be 
contacted for details. 
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“ GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


eir Needs No Blending 








> GoocuH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


ces LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 4,750 Cwt. Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bu. 
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Organization for World Food Relief 


.. By Duncan Wall .. 


ITTLE that is entirely new can 
be said on a subject so much 
discussed as food. The purpose 

of this article is to draw together a 
summary picture of events leading 
up to the crisis, to list the efforts 
made to deal with the underlying 
problems, and to give a brief descrip- 


tion of the international machinery 
set up to meet the situation. 

The food problem has three inter- 
related aspects. First is the effort 
to stretch insufficient supplies 
through the 1947-48 year. Second is 
the intermediate problem of expand- 
ing food production at the first op- 
portunity, the harvests of 1948-49. 


Finally, there is the long-term prob- 
lem of organizing and improving the 
production and distribution of food 
so as to raise the diets of the world’s 
people toward a secure health stan- 
dard. In this last, technology, eco- 
nomic development, and measures to 
stabilize prices of farm products at 
levels fair to producers and consum- 
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for the proper enrichment of bread. 

Their firmness inhibits crumbling and dusting 
and yet in water they disintegrate rapidly, 
producing a uniform suspension of finely-divided 
particles which are slow in settling. The advantage 
of this in giving uniform enrichment is obvious. 
Each wafer is sufficient for 100 lbs. of flour and 
is scored so that it can be broken readily into 
halves and quarters for use with fractions of 
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or more of non-fat milk solids, 

B-—for use in bakery formulas that include less 
than 3% of non-fat milk solids. 
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ers have emerged as the principal 
factors. 
International Machinery 

The International Emergency Food 
Council, now merged into the Council 
of the Food and Agriculture Organiz- 
ation is the principal piece of inter- 
national machinery in the immediate 
emergency. Its work also has some 
implications for the intermediate pe- 
riod. 

The work of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization is important in con- 
nection with the total problem, with 
erhaps greater emphasis on the in- 
termediate and long-term aspects. On 
the same aspects, the International 
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EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article comprises the essen- 
tial text of an article by Mr. Wall 
in Foreign Agriculture, a publication 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
He is special assistant to the director, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, and secretary of the U.S. Inter- 
agency Committee of the FAO. A 
caption on the original article reads: 
“In the more desperately pressed 
food deficit countries, governments 
may stand or fall on the number of 
grams in the bread ration ... such 
is the ‘food crisis’.” 





Trade Organization now in process of 
creation, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Monetary Fund are 
expected to have a rather direct bear- 
ing. Other specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, under the general 
coordinating influence of the Econom- 
ic and Social Council, will also be 
important. 

In the intermediate phases, devel- 
opments in such_ international-aid 
plans as have been proposed in the 
European Recovery Program seem 
likely at this time to assume the 
greatest importance. 

The background of the picture is 
the world food situation before the 
recent war, together with the events 
leading up to the food emergency, 
which promises to continue, with di- 
minishing urgency it is hoped, for 
another year or more. 


Emergency’s Background 


The world has about 2.25 billion 
people. Since 1936, the population 
has been increasing at the rate of 
nearly 1% annually, which means ap- 
proximately 20 million more people 
to feed each year. 

FAO estimates indicate that in Eu- 
ropean countries 1,900 to 2,000 cal- 
ories daily, and in eastern and tropi- 
cal countries 1,500 to 1,600 calories 
daily, of actual food intake per person 
will be required for minimum “emer- 
gency subsistence’ to prevent the 
most serious undernutrition and dan- 
ger of civil unrest. For “temporary 
maintenance,” which is still unsatis- 
factory but allows for better growth 
of children, improvement in general 
health, and increased work output, 
the intake figure for northern coun- 
tries should be raised to 2,200 cal- 
ories. 

Because of uneven distribution and 
other factors, an actual intake of 
1,900 to 2,000 calories daily requires 
that, as a national average, about 
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2,200 calories per day per capita be 
available at the retail level. 

Estimates of FAO also indicate 
that before the war food supplies at 
the retail level were sufficient to fur- 
nish an average of less than 2,250 
calories daily, per capita, in areas 
containing over half the world’s peo- 
ple, 2,750 calories daily in areas con- 
taining a third of: the world’s people, 
and amounts between these high and 
low levels in areas containing a sixth 
of the world’s people. 

Neither area averages nor measure- 
ment of food in caloric terms tells 
the whole story. There are sharp dif- 
ferences even in generally well-fed 
population groups, and a sufficiently 
high caloric diet may, especially un- 
der present circumstances, be made 
up of low-quality foods lacking in 
protein and protective elements. It 
is probably an understatement to say 
that half the world’s people were 
insufficiently fed before the war. 


U.S. Calorie Level 

By way of comparison, the U.S. in 
1946 had a domestic food supply esti- 
mated to be capable of providing, at 
the retail level, an average of 3,400 
calories per person daily. 

In the group at the high-calorie 
level before the war were all North 
America, Oceania, the Soviet Tn‘on 
three South American countries and 
much of Europe. The area of the me- 
dium-ca'orie level included most of 
southern Euronve, three courtr‘es in 
Asia, a part of the MiddJe East. ard 
narts of South America ard of Afric. 
This Jeft in the low-calovie sroun 
most of Asia. part of the Middle Fixst. 
and parts of Latin America and of 
Africa, according to FAO estimates. 

In the late 1930's, just before the 
war, the U.S. and other food-export- 
ing countries, notwithstanding a 
world food shortage in nutritional 
terms, were still struggling with 
problems of surplus farm commodi- 
ties, unsalable at prices acceptable to 
producers without the aid of govern- 
mental income-supporting measures. 
International trade in important ag- 
ricultural products had declined to a 
low level. 

The outbreak of war quickly 
changed the situation. Market sur- 
pluses dwindled to relative scarcity. 
Acute food problems arose in several 
war-torn areas. Public attention was 
focused on food by apprehension of 
insufficient production and of wide- 
spread food shortage, together with 
realization that even in normal times 
millions were underfed. 





PLAN WAR ON INSECTS—Albert 
C. Apt (left), and Dr. R.°T. Cotton 
of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, discuss plans for the 
new research laboratory that will be 
established in Minneapolis this spring. 
Mr. Apt will be in charge of the lab- 
oratory that is being set up to inves- 
tigate control of insect infestation in 
stored grains as well as in processed 
products. 


Importing countries redoubled ef- 
forts toward greater self-sufficiency. 
Exporting countries strove for in- 
creased production and exports. Na- 
tional governmental controls on the 
production, collection, exports, im- 
ports, and utilization of food were 
instituted and tightened. Within the 
orbit of the Allied Powers, these na- 
tional controls were used to imple- 
ment a system of international dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs and fertilizers 
through allocations. 

While the world’s total food pro- 
duction, measured in caloric value of 
farm output, increased after the 
war’s outbreak, the relative gain did 
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China and in the Dutch East Indies 
was probably greater. 

The needs for immediate food re- 
lief, and for rapid initial steps to re- 
store food production in war-torn lib- 
erated areas, also were foreseen, and 
the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration was cre- 
ated Nov. 9, 1943, with 48 member 
nations. Each contributed eventually 
a sum equal to 2% of national income 
for the year ending June 30, 1943. 

UNRRA’s work in Europe termi- 
nated June 30, 1947, and was tenta- 
tively scheduled to end in China as of 
Dec. 31, 1947. Through September 
1947, UNRRA’s relief shipments to- 


not exceed the estimated increase in 
the world’s population, though sig- 
nificant variations in production took 
place among the several regions and 
countries. 


Increased Production 


In North America, farm production 
of food increased 30% from the pre- 
war period to 1942-43 (average) and 
in South America, 17%. Increases 
were slight in southern and eastern 
Asia, Oceania, and South Africa. The 
over-all decline in western Europe, 
North Africa and the Middle East 
was about 5% and in the war-torn 
parts of the Soviet Union, in occupied 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 


White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastrv 
Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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Election Campaigns That Made History 
FP 5: 


Wu EN Lincoln and Douglas waged their famous campaign 
in 1858 for the senatorship of Illinois, the nation was baking 
with flours that are today numbered among the brands milled by 
Standard Milling Company. The “know-how”—and experience in 


milling fine flours for more than 100 years assure you of the finest 


Ss Wes2laS bakery products when you use flours that bear the “Standard” name. 


OF SERVICE 


The Centennial Anniversary Certificate reproduced here shows that the oldest flour brand 
of Standard Milling Company was in use in 1843—18 years before the Civil War, 


STANDARD conrinr 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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taled $2,857,867,000 in value, of which 
nearly half — $1,242,846,000 — were 
shipments of food. All 17 “receiving 
countries” obtained food relief—AlI- 
bania, Austria, Byelorussia, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Dodecanese Islands, 
Ethiopia, Finland, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, Korea, Philippine Islands, Po- 
land, Republic of San Marino, 
Ukraine, and Yugoslavia. 

In addition, the U.S. and other 
powers supplied “wake of battle” 
food and other relief through their 
military forces and undertook feeding 
responsibility in occupied areas. 

Expectations that UNRRA aid 
would tide over the immediate relief 
and food-production-restoration peri- 
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od, in retrospect, proved in error. 
Perhaps, in comparing the situation 
with that after World War I, too lit- 
tle allowance was made for the 
greater damage and disorganization 
left by World War II and for the 
greater dependence of farm crops 
and food distribution upon industrial 
goods and services. 

Lack of fertilizers, fuel, machinery, 
draft power, transportation, and in- 
centive goods; unstable currencies; 
continued politica! instability in 
many areas; and redistribution of 
land and extensive relocation of pop- 
ulations were all factors in slowing 
down the recovery of production and 
food distribution. 


Finally, large parts of the world 
suffered unfavorable weather. This 
began with a Southern Hemisphere 
drought in 1944 and 1945. Europe had 
drought in 1945, winterkill in 1946-47, 
and drought again in 1947. The Far 
East’s rice crops, too, were insuffi- 
cient during these years, and that 
area had to seek substitute grains 
elsewhere. 

The caloric value of world food pro- 
duction in 1945-46 was about 5% less 
than in the prewar period, but, con- 
sidering increased population, it was 
about 12% less per capita. For the 
1946-47 season, world food production 
increased about 7% from the preced- 
ing year, but shortage of reserves left 








Silk ¢Floss 


A superior quality short 
patent flour distinguished 
by its bread baking achieve- 
ments in many ‘of the 


nation’s finest bakeries. 




















DAILY CAPACITY 
9,000 Cwts. 


The 
KANSAS MILLING 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
3,500,000 Bus. 


Since 1894 
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the supply situation little better. For 
1947-48, food production is slightly 
greater again, but supplies for the 
deficit areas are expected to be less 
than in 1946-47. An aggravating fac- 
tor in the situation has been the 
failure of production in the densely 
populated, critically deficit areas, ne- 
cessitating large increases in exports 
from surplus-producing regions. 

The long continuance of inadequate 
diets in both Europe and Asia has 
been reflected in lowered working 
power, increased disease, and retard- 
ed growth of children. 


The Battle of Grain 


_The relative abundance of grains 
as compared with other foods, their 
low cost per calorie, ease of shipping 
and storage, and general dietary ac- 
ceptance have meant that the fight 
against the food crisis has been 
largely a battle of grain. Thus the 
shortfall of available grain exports 
below requirements serves as a rough 
gage for measuring the magnitude 
of the food crisis. 

Only about 2.25 million tons of rice 
are available this year for export 
from the areas of southeast Asia, 
which before the war exported about 
8 million tons. Of this, about 6 mil- 
lion went to other Asiatic areas, and 
nearly 1.5 million tons to Europe, a 
part of which amount was used as 
livestock feed. Currently, no Asiatic 
rice is being shipped to Europe. 

The world’s import requirements 
of cereals (excluding rice) for food, 
as stated to the International Emer- 
gency Food Council, for 1946-47 were 
37,351,000 long tons. Actual world ex- 
ports fell short of this by 8,907,000 
tons. Requirements for 1947-48, first 
placed at about 50 million tons for 
food and feed, were screened down 
to about 38 million tons, but export 
availability is not expected to exceed 
28 or 29 million. 

In fact, the surplus-exporting coun- 
tries, as a whole, have not succeeded 
in increasing total grain exports in 
either of the past two years much 
over the prewar average. World grain 
exports averaged 28.387,800 long tons 
annually from 1933-34 to 1937-38. The 
figure was 28,526,000 tons in 1945-46 
and 28,443,600 in 1946-47. 

Significant changes have occurred, 
however, in the percentages of the 
total derived from each principal 
source. Of the “big four’ exporters, 
the U.S. and Canada have each ma- 
terially increased their exports and 
percentages of the total. In the past 
two years, both Argentina and Aus- 
tralia have been unable to reach their 
prewar averages or percentages of 
the total. The amounts coming from 
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BULKHEAD CUTS BREAKAGE—A 
group from a Signode Steel Strap- 
ping Co. sales training class, in a full 
scale model of boxcar, receive in- 
struction on the application of the 
new Signode Wall Cleat method of 
bulkbinding to insure safe transit of 
sacked flour. 
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less important areas, such as the 
Danube Basin, North Africa, South 
Africa, and Indochina have, in total, 
declined from prewar averages. 

In the prewar period, the U.S. aver- 
aged less than 5% (1,316,800 long 
tons) of the world’s total grain ex- 
ports; in 1945-46, over 40% (11,771,- 
200 tons); and in 1946-47, over 52% 
(14,903,000 tons). If the export-avail- 
ability figure of 28 or 29 million tons 
is met in 1947-48, in all likelihood 
the U.S. will again be called upon 
to furnish more than half of all the 
world’s grain exports. 

Considering small reserves, exports 
in 1947-48 must come chiefly from the 
1947 world bread-grain (wheat and 
rye) crops that are only a little 
larger in total than in 1946 and still 
smaller than the 1935-39 average. The 
world crop of corn, principal coarse 
grain, is a little larger than in the 
prewar period but 12% smaller than 
in 1946. 

Despite their importance, grains 
are not, of course, the whole story. 
Before the war, Europe’s annual net 
imports of fats, oils, and oilseeds (as 
oil) amounted to 3.7 million short 
tons; at present only half this much 
is being received. Nor is Europe the 
whole story. In fact, the problem can 
be stated in terms of the change in 
Asia from net exports to net imports. 
Before the war (1935-39) Asia ex- 
ported an aggregate of 6.3 million 
short tons of rice, sugar, peanuts, and 
soybeans and imported 1.6 million 
tons of wheat and coarse grain, mak- 
ing an aggregate annual net export 
of 4.7 million tons of these important 
principal products. Now, however, ag- 
gregate net imports of these same 
commodities total 6.4 million tons an- 
nually. In short, for the rest of the 
world, the apparent shortage in 
availability of these important foods, 
because of the changed situation in 
Asia, is about 11 million tons. 


World Action To Solve Problems 


In 1943 (May 18 to June 3) repre- 
sentatives of 44 nations, on invitation 
of the President of the U.S. held the 
United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture, at Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia. Out of this grew the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, formally constituted 
at its first Conference, in Quebec, 
Oct. 16-Nov. 1, 1945. 

FAO was conceived as an organiza- 
tion to attack chiefly the longer term 
problems of food and agriculture, 
working for increased production and 
distribution of food and other farm, 
forestry, and fisheries products for 
the purpose of improving diets and 
increasing the welfare of rural peo- 
ple. Its membership is now 54 na- 
tions; its annual budget $5,000,000, 
and its temporary seat Washington. 
FAO can recommend, but not require, 
action on the part of member govern- 
ments. 

In the spring of 1946, however, the 
immediate food problems were most 
acute. UNRRA was about to pass out 
of existence. The need to continue 
international food allocations and to 
expand the representation in the 
Combined Food Board was recog- 
nized. Under these circumstances, the 
FAO convened a Special Meeting on 
Urgent Food Problems in Washing- 
ton, May 20-27, 1946. This was at- 
tended by representatives of 22 na- 
tions and of a number of international 
organizations. 


IEFC Formed 


As a result of the meeting, the 
International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil was formed, with 34 member na- 
tions. It continued the work of the 
Combined Food Board, which was 


dissolved. The IEFC maintained the 
system of commodity committees, un- 
der the coordinating influence of a 
Central Committee made up of rep- 
resentatives of nine governments. 
The secretariat for IEFC, including 
a secretary general, and other expen- 
ses were financed by FAO. As of Dec. 
1, 1947, the following commodity 
committees were active: Cereals, fats 
and oils and protein feeds, rice, beans 
and peas, seeds, sugar, meat, ferti- 
lizer, cocoa. 

The special meeting had also re- 
quested the director general of FAO 
to draw up longer term plans for 
dealing with the world food situation 
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in its future aspects of both scarcity 
and surplus. Pursuant to this, the 
director general published his pro- 
posals for a World Food Board in 
July 1946, and these were laid before 
the 1946 Copenhagen conference of 
FAO. 

The director general proposed that, 
in addition to pressing forward tech- 
nological advancement in agriculture 
and general economic development to 
increase production, trade, and buy- 
ing power, a World Food Board 
should be created with power and in- 
ternationally provided funds to buy 
surplus agricultural products and re- 
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sell them to stabilize supplies and 
prices. 

The Copenhagen Conference accep- 
ted the objective of the proposals, 
stating them as follows: 

1. Developing and organizing pro- 
duction, distribution, and utilization 
of the basic foods to provide diets on 
a health standard for the peoples of 
all countries; 

2. Stabilizing agricultural prices at 
levels fair to producers and consum- 
ers alike. 

Many of a considerable number of 
the Geneva Conference’s recommen- 
dations as to activities of FAO’s 

(Continued on page 78) 











Either sugar—by itself or in combi- 
nation—has its proper place in pro- 
ducing different types of baked goods. 

In bread, as both laboratory and 
commercial experience prove, dextrose 
gives scoring results as good or better 
than any other sugar. Pound for pound, 
dextrose is perfect sugar for bread. 


# 


GET YOUR COPY of “Sugars In Bread Baking” — 
telling in detail of the scientific research. Also yours for the 
asking—full information on the use of dextrose in sweet doughs 
and cake. Address: Bakery Service Division, Corn Products 
Refining Company, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


HERE'S PROOF - 


(SCIENTIFIC PROOF) 
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dextrose is perfect sugar 
for bread 





M* oF America’s bakers know 
from years of experience— 
dextrose is perfect sugar for bread. 


That’s practical proof. There’s 
scientific proof too . . . the findings 
of exact, independent baking re- 
search specialists. They say: 


(1) In bread baking sugar is pri- 
marily a yeast food ... nota 
sweetener. During fermentation, 
dextrose gives unbeatable re- 
sults. After fermentation, neither 
dextrose nor sucrose remain in 
sufficient quantities to make 
any difference in the “sweet- 
ness” of the loaf. Pound for 
pound, dextrose is perfect sugar 
for bread. 


(2) You can replace sucrose with 
dextrose pound for pound .. . in 
any bread formula . . . and get 
identical or better results. In 
flavor. In bloom. In texture. In 
volume. In every conceivable 
scoring point. 


What this means is clear to any 
baker who respects good bread— 
and who keeps a weather eye on 
cost control. 


CERELOSE’ dextrose 





*CERELOSE is a registered trade-mark distinguishing this praduct of the Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Thanks to the special Durkee Eonizing process, 
Creamtex helps you make tastier baked goods that } 
stay fresher longer. 


In processing, Eonizing works wonders in improving 
Creamtex ... improvements that reflect royally 

- in your finished goods. 
Eonizing excludes impurities present in atmospheric 
conditions ... protects Creamtex from oxidation 
and any resulting off flavor. 
Right up to the final moment of packing 
Eonizing protects Creamtex. Just before the lid goes 
on each package, even oxygen is excluded from 
Creamtex. When you receive Creamtex, it is 


absolutely factory fresh. 


When you buy shortening be sure it is Eonized. 


REAMTEX 


THE ALL PURPOSE SHORTENING 
A PRODUCT OF 


DQurexee Famous Fooos 




















Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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“Survival Biscuits’ Unavailable 


for Diet Use, 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y.—Sur- 
vival ration biscuits baked-by Sun- 
shine Biscuits, Inc., for Army scien- 
tific research are not available for 
consumer consumption and no plans 
are being made for placing such prod- 
ucts on the market, officials of the 
company announced recently in re- 
sponse to inquiries from diet-con- 
scious persons. 

The use of the experimental bis- 
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Sunshine Reports 


cuit for an extended test diet of 11 
Army volunteers to help develop a 
survival ration for military and ci- 
vilian use brought these biscuits to 
public attention. Studies are being 
conducted by the New York Medical 
College research unit at the Metro- 
politan Hospital on Welfare Island 
for the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute of the Armed Forces. 

“The formula for these ration bis- 


cuits was developed through army re- 
search, and Sunshine cooperated 
with the Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute of the Armed 
Forces in baking the product for the 
tests,” Dr. Stanley Jackson, director 
of the firm’s laboratories, said. 

The experimental biscuit contains 
the three basic nutritional com- 
ponents—carbohydrate, fat and pro- 
tein. It is aimed to provide a sur- 
vival ration requiring minimum use 
of water as well as retarding tissue 
break-down when the body is de- 
prived of regular food and drink for 
an emergency period. Apparently, 
this was the factor attracting persons 


GOOD WHITE BREAD has a wonderful appeal to 


Americans. For years it has been one of their favorite 


foods. In the refining of flour necessary for making 
oe white bread, many of wheat’s nutritional 
va 








ues, necessary for buoyant health, were partially 
removed. Knowing this, bakers acted to restore the 
health-giving qualities Nature had bestowed on wheat 
—by enriching their white bread and rolls. This scien- 
tific advance was acclaimed by physicians and nutri- 
tionists across the nation. And the public recognized 
the bakers’ interest in better nutrition. Truly the baker 
is keeping faith with Nature and America. 


Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishments 


Fodey, by enriching, bokers restore Nature's 


healt 


; 


iS 
oft 


giving values to white bread and rolls. 


ey 


You, as a baker, can feel proud of your 
own, and your industry's part in safe- 
guarding public health by enriching. 


/ 


Copyright 1948 Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ; 
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interested in dieting to lose weight, 
it was stated. 

Approximately 18,000 of the experi- 
mental biscuits were baked for the 
current test by Sunshine under super- 
vision of Dr. Jackson. The firm has 
cooperated with the army by baking 
free of charge more than 250,000 ex- 
perimental biscuits for survival ration 
studies which have been conducted 
on Welfare Island since January, 
1945. 

The experimental biscuits are made 
with starch instead of flour and the 
exact amount of water for mixing is 
extremely critical. In order to turn 
out a ration which is edible, the bis- 
cuit must be baked at a low tempera- 
ture and for a longer period than is 
required for regular crackers or 
cookies. 


Test Quantity Mixed 


A small quantity of the test bis- 
cuits was first mixed in the Sunshine 
laboratory before several hundred 
pounds were blended in one of the 
mixers at the plant. The dough for 
the experimental survival ration bis- 
cuits was put through a drop ma- 
chine,—the same type which is used 
for vanilla wafers. Then one of the 
firm’s traveling ovens was diverted 
from commercial baking until the ex- 
perimental ration was run. After pre- 
liminary tests, the 18,000 survival ra- 
tion biscuits were completed within 
seven hours. 

Sunshine’s three-year cooperation 
with the Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute on survival ration 
research projects is an outgrowth of 
the firm’s assistance on operational 
rations for the armed forces during 
the war, company officials said. Four 
out of the five biscuit components of 
all Army K-Rations were developed 
by Sunshine laboratories and were 
turned over to the entire industry to 
produce for military use. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


OHIO PRODUCTION MEN 
DISCUSS SHOP PROCEDURE 


CLEVELAND — The Bakery Pro- 
duction Men’s Club of Northeastern 
Ohio heard Fred Schneeberger, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., discuss “Practical 
Bake Shop Procedure” at the month- 
ly meeting of the group at the Hick- 
ory Grill here recently. 

Mr. Schneeberger stressed quality 
merchandise for better customer ac- 
ceptance, and spoke at length on effi- 
cient shop operation through produc- 
tion control, proper layout of shops, 
trained personnel and a complete ma- 
terial cost check. 

The speaker gave the production 
men ideas about the handling of flour 
and other baked goods ingredients, as 
well as ways to stop waste. He recom- 
mended baking methods and talked 
about the necessity of cooperation be- 
tween management and labor. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. W. STEINHAUER NAMED 
DIRECTOR OF UNION STEEL 


ALBION, MICH.—Carl W. Stein- 
hauer was elected a director of the 
Union Steel Products Co. at the an- 
nual stockholders meeting here re- 
cently to fill the vacancy on the board 
created by the death of Brockway 
Dickie, company secretary. 

Paul C. Ewbank was named to the 
office of secretary. All other directors 
and officers were reelected. They are: 
W. Clark Dean, president; C. T. 
Hatch, vice president; C. Reginald 
Smith, treasurer; Fred R. Sindecuse, 
assistant secretary-treasurer; Dewey 
H. Bitney and Frank E. Dean, direc- 
tors. 
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*“BOXER” 


a Ja 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 
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Cfor More Than 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


““STRONGFELLOW ” 
“WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 


““WINGOLD” 


“WINONA” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 





“Dependable’”’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
, 1500 Cwt. Daily 





Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southe:n Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








New Mili Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 














lways uniform. - 


always dependable 


HENKEL’S cake ‘and bread flours provide you 
with flour for all your baking needs. They are always 
uniform. And our operation is large enough so that 
we can always carry sufficient stocks of wheat so 
that you are sure of getting the flour you want. 


Henkel’s Cake and Pastry Flours 








""Made Good" Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mil 


Division of International Milling Company 
Detroit 26, Mich. 





323 East Atwater Street 




















INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 














“CRE! 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsoO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS the Nozthiwestern Miller 
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Texas Bakers Assn. 
Convention Plans 
Near Completion 


FORT WORTH—Messages on pro- 
duction, labor relations and mer- 
chandising are to be featured at the 
48th annual convention of the Texas 
Bakers Assn. at the Texas Hotel here 
May 9-11, according to a recent an- 
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nouncement by Charles H. Newman, 
convention chairman. 

A variety bakers’ session is planned, 
Mr. Newman said, devoted entirely 
to the problems of the retail baker, 
to be held during the afternoon ses- 
sion May 10. A. L. Kruse, Wigwam 
Bakeries, Tulsa, and George Richter, 
Richter’s Pastry Shop, Orange, Texas, 
are to conduct a session on general 
business and production problems. 

Miss Dorothy Thomas, Fleisch- 
mann division, Standard Brands, 
Inc., will conduct a panel on sales 
problems during the convention, and 


Bud Kramer, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Roger Hopper, Chicago, will speak 
on new ideas in products. 

Carl Borman, manager of the Cot- 
ton Baking Co., Shreveport, La., will 
speak on “Production Problems.” C. 
W. Ufford, vice president, Barring- 
ton Associates, Inc., New York, will 
give an address on labor relations, 
while George Chussler, Bakers Week- 
ly, Chicago, will speak on other 
phases of the personnel problem. 

John C. Summers, director of the 
baking division, School of Technical 
Training, Oklahoma A & M College, 
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With any good flour, WYTASE will always produce 


a whiter crumb color -- and with unbleached and lightly 


bleached, it will give you the degree of whiteness you 


prefer -- for the color control is in your own hands. 





To bake better bread, do it with WYTASE. 


It has the added advantages of producing fine 


grain and texture, with a satisfying flavor of 


lip-smacking goodness, 
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DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade. mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling C to designote i 


9 its 
notural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 


38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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will talk on “Training Bakers for the 
Future.” 

A review of the baking industry 
promotional program will be pre- 
sented, to bring before the Texas 
bakers the value of the program 
and the necessity of tieing in with 
BIPP promotional material, Mr. 
Newman said. 

Special entertainment has _ been 
provided for the ladies attending the 
convention, under Mrs. Emory Mor- 
ris, chairman of the ladies entertain- 
ment committee. Mrs. Morris will have 
a breakfast the morning of May 10 
at her country home, followed by 
a luncheon the next day at the Fort 
Worth Woman’s Club with a style 
show and other entertainment. The 
chairman asked that any ladies plan- 
ning to attend the convention send 
cards stating what events they will 
attend to the Texas Bakers Assn., 
1123 Liberty Bank Bldg., Dallas. 

A golf tournament is being ar- 
ranged under the chairmanship of 
Al Addington, assisted by F. M. Car- 
roll, Arthur Schneider and Gordon 
Frederick. 

A party for the entire associa- 
tion attending the convention will 
be held after the golf tournament 
by the allied trades association. 

Ben Williams, chairman for the 
annual banquet and dance, said that 
a floor show would be held as a fea- 
ture of the affair. 
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WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
BAKERS HAVE DINNER 


PITTSBURGH—The Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania held a business session, eve- 
ning dinner and dance at the Buffalo 
Inn, South Park, April 14. Frank 
Mandl, Mandl Bakery, was chairman 
of the business session, with Louis 
Dudt, South Hills Premier Bakery, 
presiding. Stover & Andrews and 
Frank A. Blum & Son were intro- 
duced as associate members. 

Paul Baker, Jenny Lee Bake Shops, 
reported the recent Chicago conven- 
tion of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America. Mr. Baker stated the 
programs given there were of great 
profit to retail bakers, because they 
stressed the value of quality goods 
and outstanding service in building 
a profitable retail baking business. 

Theo. Staab, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., showed the 
175 members attending the dinner a 
colored film of the ship which will be 
used for the convention cruise in June. 
He announced that Fred Cobb, Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., 
would be master of ceremonies for 
the banquet held aboard the steamer 
at Green Bay. Mr. Staab told his lis- 
teners that the South High Vocational 
School baking division, was “one of 
the most outstanding baking schools 
in the country.” He congratulated 
Mr. Dudt and C. Hofmeister, Pitts- 
burgh Board of Education, on the 
recent 15-minute KDKA radio pro- 
gram in which opportunities for 
young men and women entering the 
baking profession were stressed. 
This program also told of the edu- 
cational features of the South High 
Baking School. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. F. GEORGI HONORED 


SUNCOOK, N.H. — The Suncook 
chamber of commerce held a testi- 
monial dinner in honor of George F. 
Georgi, veteran bakery owner, who 
has opened a new and modern estab- 
lishment replacing his former build- 
ing which was destroyed by fire. The 
honored guest was presented a gift 
by the chamber president, Albert 
Monty. 
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MADE-RITE has an earned reputation which is the 


result of an enviable record of excellent baking per- 
formance in many of the nation's foremost bakeries. 
We spare no effort to maintain that place of honor. 
That's why we have substantially enlarged and re- 
equipped our cereal and baking- laboratories to keep 
pace with our growing business. 















































KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY . MISSOURI 





Bakes Right Because [t Is Made Right 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 

















THORO-BREAD 
Me peed flout 


NY baker knows how the quality of his bread 
can suffer from plant inefficiencies or lack of 
proper equipment. It is the same thing with flour. 
We wish that we could show every baker the beau- 
tiful, modern plant in which THORO-BREAD is 
made. There is no finer or more efficient mill 
anywhere. Our determination to make THORO- 
BREAD the best in flour is fully matched with the 


finest of production facilities. 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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Quatity 
PROTECTION 
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HE QUALITY of your loaf is fully protected when you de- 

pend on TOWN CRIER uniformity. And that is an important 
point in these days when heavy government exports drain wheat 
supplies to the bottom of the bin at the end of each crop year. 
Uniform top quality depends on the selection of the finest baking 
wheats as they are marketed after each harvest and careful stor- 
age of these choice lots for later milling. ‘The experience and skill 
of TOWN CRIER wheat buyers and large wheat storage facili- 
ties for TOWN CRIER are your guarantee of superior baking 
qualities in TOWN CRIER all year around. Users know it... 
sales prove it... POWN CRIER means good baking! 














FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 
Operating 19 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 
o 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 
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AIB Issues Poster to Help in 
National Rat Control Program 


CHICAGO—“Civie Cooperation” is 
the title of a poster being issued by 
the American Institute of Baking as 
one of the series of posters now ap- 
pearing on different factors in bakery 
sanitation. It is designed primarily 
to call attention to the present in- 
tensive campaign against rodents 
that is being carried out by the USS. 
government, the institute said. 

It has been estimated that rodents 


in the U.S. annually destroy as much 
as one-third of the amount of food 
that present-day requirements for 
Europe entail, authorities said. In or- 
der to eliminate as much of this loss 
as possible, the government has or- 
ganized an intensive campaign for the 
elimination of rats and mice. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is con- 
ducting such a campaign on the farm 
and in agricultural communities of 


less than 10,000 population. The U.S. 
Department of the Interior is direct- 
ing a campaign in every city and 
town of over 10,000 population to ef- 
fect a kill of as many rodents as is 
possible in the next few months. 

The poster is designed to call the 
attention of every bakery employee 
to the campaign and to ask that 
everyone who works for a bakery 
make a special effort to help the 
campaign and participate in it by 
reporting every evidence of rodent 
infestation noted by them, not only 
in the bakery but in other areas as 
well. 

It is recognized that bakers are al- 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


When a flour has won its reputation 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


by the test of 70 years of time, you 


can be sure that it is tops in quality. 
HUNTER’S CREAM is, so far as 
we can learn, the oldest flour brand 


used by any mill in Kansas. The rec- 


ord speaks for itself. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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ways on an active rodent campaign, 
for the industry does not want the 
public to associate rodents with bak- 
eries as a natural harborage for 
them. There is no industry more ac- 
tive in eliminating rodents normally 
than the bakery, industry spokesmen 
have pointed out. 

Additional copies of ‘Civic Cooper- 
ation” will be available at cgst. Those 
bakeries that are on the routine mail- 
ing list to receive posters as issued 
will receive the desired additional 
number. Any further inquiries regard- 
ing the poster may be directed to the 
Sanitation Dept., American Institute 
of Baking, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, IIl., the institute said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TYLER ‘R. STEVENS TALKS 
ON CAKE MIXING METHODS 


NEW YORK—In a talk before a 
class in baking technology at the 
New York Food Trades Vocational 
School recently, Tyler R. Stevens, 
sales manager of the bakery division 
of the American Machine & ‘Foundry 
Co., and second vice president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, traced the history of cake mix- 
ing from early Egyptian times to 
present day methods. Mr. Stevens 
illustrated his talk with slide films. 

Prefac'ng his thoughts with the old 
adage that “there is nothing new un- 
der the sun,” Mr. Stevens showed 
the students how some old-time mix- 
ing methods were still embodied in 
today’s modern mixers. He _ also 
touched upon the present trend to and 
possibilities of continuous mixing. His 
slides included the complete line of 
mixers and beaters of present day 
manufacturers. 

Sponsored by the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City, these classes 
in the baking technology of cakes, 
sweet goods and pastries meet twice 
weekly, with Otto Alvestad, labora- 
tory technician with National Biscuit 
Co., as instructor. 
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PAPER ON BREAD COOLERS 
DISTRIBUTED BY ASBE 


CHICAGO — At the 23rd annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers held in Chicago a 
year ago, one of the topics for dis- 
cussion was Mechanical Bread Cool- 
ers, handled by Frank Haile, equip- 
ment man of York, Pa. 

The paper has been distributed to 
the members in the form of a three- 
page bulletin. 

The bulletin covers ‘a description of 
the two types of bread coolers in gen- 
eral use, the development of the de- 
sign of bread coolers, some discussion 
of bread cooling by vacuum process 
and some suggested improvements in 
bread cooling equipment. 

A copy of the three-page bulletin 
may be had on request to the secre- 
tary, Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, La 
Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill., if a 3¢ stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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M. L. LUDWIG APPOINTED 
DREW DISTRICT MANAGER 


NEW YORK—Robert F. Poff, sales 
manager of the shortening division 
of E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., New York, 
has announced the appointment of 
M. L. Ludwig as district manager in 
charge of the Philadelphia and Poto- 
mac states area for the company. Mr. 
Ludwig, who is widely known in the 
baking industry in that territory, was 
formerly with Wilson & Co, 
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Minnesota Bakers 
Complete Annual 
Convention Plans 


ST. PAUL—Rep. August H. Andre- 
sen, Republican congressman from 
Minnesota, will be the guest speaker 
at the annual convention of the As- 
sociated Bakers of Minnesota at the 
St. Paul Hotel here May 24-25, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
J. M. Tombers, Purity Baking Co., 
St. Paul, president of the association. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., Duluth, and chairman of 
the American Bakers Assn., will in- 
troduce Rep. Andresen. 

No morning sessions are scheduled 
for the meeting. The noon luncheons 
May 24 will be held in private dining 
rooms at the hotel, and separate 
meetings will be held for bakers and 
allied trades representatives, accord- 
ing to Emil Wahlund, plant manager, 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, chair- 
man. 

The convention meetings officially 
begin at 2 p.m. May 24 in the main 
ballroom of the hotel. The registra- 
tion fee is $5, J. J. Kriz, president, 
Associated Bakers of St. Paul, said. 
The following tentative program has 
been planned for the first afternoon, 
under the chairmanship of C. V. 
Egekvist, Egekvist Bakeries, Minne- 
apolis. Alois Eibner, A. Eibner & Son, 
New Ulm, is session chairman for the 
afternoon of May 24. 

Mr. Tombers will open the conven- 
tion, followed by George Chussler, 
Bakers Weekly, Chicago, with a pro- 
duction panel; J. M. Long, secretary 
of the Associated Bakers of Minnc- 
sota, will report on the year’s activi- 
ties; Dr. Henry Hoffman, chief chem- 
ist of the Minnesota state Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Dairy and Foods, 
will discuss new developments in bak- 
ery sanitation, followed by A. O. 
Malmberg, Doughnut Corporation of 
America, who will speak on “Winning 
Employee Cooperation.” 

Rep. Andresen will speak at the 8 
p.m. banquet. 

Visits to various baking plants will 
begin at 9:30 a.m. May 25, under 
A. B. Loth, Kitchen Kupboard Bak- 
ing Co., chairman, assisted by~C. H. 
Anderson, Christiansen’s Bakery, 
Minneapolis; E. W. Fierke, General 
Mills, Inc., and Clifford Krause, 
Krause’s, Inc., Minneapolis. 


J. M. Tombers 
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A joint luncheon of the allied 
trades and bakers will be held the 
noon of May 25. 


William Gosnell, Rochester (Minn.) 
Baking Co., is chairman of the after- 
noon session May 25. C. P. Binner, 
president of the ABA, will trace re- 
cent developments in the baking in- 
dustry promotional program, followed 
by W. A. Richards, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, speaking on 
fermentation; Del Binger, D. M. 
Binger Co., Minneapolis, on bakery 
gadgets; E. J. Sperry, Sperry Indus- 
trial Publications, Chicago, with “per- 
sonal opinions,” and a closing address 
by Mr. Tombers. A presentation by 


the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America is also scheduled. 

Al Munn, the Emporium, St. Paul, 
is chairman of the exhibits, and Har- 
old Hoffman, Harvest Baking Co., is 
in charge of the baked goods exhibit. 
Special arrangements have been made 
for ladies attending the convention, 
with entertainment planned, conven- 
tion officials said. 

The allied trades “Hoopee Partee” 
will be held at 8 p.m. May 25. 
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HOLLY APPOINTMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO — Charles Wil- 
liams, general sales manager, Holly 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 


heavy dady 


SHORTENING 
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Sugar Corp., recently announced the 
appointment of Jerry Long, San 
Francisco as sales representative for 
northern California. He was former- 
ly associated with Golden State in 
the Bay area. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONTINENTAL MANAGER 

MORRISTOWN, PA. — Johnnie O. 
Rogers, who had been transferred 
here from Little Rock, Ark., by the 
Continental Baking Co., has been as- 
signed back to the Little Rock plant 
as general manager. Lloyd Antrim, 
who has managed the Little Rock 
plant since August, 1946, will assume 
charge of the Dallas, Texas plant. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Shortening [ha €3 Headquarters 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT 


SALES CO. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO + MEMPHIS » HOUSTON 
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Modern St. Louis Pie Bakery 


Features Rigid Dough Controls 


ST. LOUIS—Absolute control of 
pie dough texture and flavor is said 
to have, been made possible with a 
new air conditioning installation in 
the commercial pie bakery of the 
Walter Freund Baking Co. here. 

The 97-year-old firm has spent over 
half a million dollars for one of the 
most sanitary, automatic-machinery 
equipped pie bakeries in the country, 


which will specialize in high quality 


‘9 in. pies for the restaurant and hotel 


market, plus small tart sizes, pack- 
aged in setup boxes and cellophane- 
wrapped for the lunch counter trade. 
Work on the plant has been carried 
on for more than two years, Officials 
say, under direct supervision of Mon- 
roe “Boston” Strause, nationally- 
known pie authority. It features such 


innovations as stainless steel or tin- 
plated machinery throughout, with 
white-tile walls from floor to ceiling, 
aircraft aluminum rolling racks, auto- 
matic forming, mixing, baking and 


packaging equipment. With 50,000 
sq. ft. of space, the plant covers three 
floors, with a distribution department 
on the ground level, a deep freeze 
unit cooler which will hold two car- 
loads of frozen fruit in the basement, 
and the production plant itself on the 
third floor. 

One of the worst problems in guar- 
anteeing perfect pie dough produc- 
tion along with fine fillings and pie 
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The Borden C 





1. Only pure milk from se- 
lected herds is set aside for 
Borden’s Breadlac. 

The milk is pasteurized, fat 
removed, then spray-dried. 
All the quality and food value 
of the original skim milk is 
retained, 





2. Laboratory-Tested. Sam- 
ples of nonfat dry milk solids 
are then sent to the Borden 
Laboratory. 

Here they are subject to 
strict chemical and bacterio- 
logical tests to ‘assure purity 
and uniformity, 


Borden's BREADLAC 
cinenenceiemerenn tan ei oon 


Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





pany, 350 Madi 


tion, acidity, 


iz : 
3. Bakery-Tested. 

are then actually baked in 
bread under commercial bak- 
ing conditions in Borden’s 
Experimental Bakery, 
Doughs are tested for absorp- 


Samples 


fermentation, 
and other qualities. 


w! listen to any bedtime stories 
about dry milk! 


Don’t fall for that old tale about all 
nonfat dry milk solids being alike. 


Honeyed phrases and gestures from 
a fast-talking salesman may make you 
think for a moment that some nonfat 
dry milk solids are as good as Breadlac 
— but don’t you believe it!! 


When you open any other barrel and 
compare it with Borden’s Breadlac, 
they may Jook alike. But that’s all. The 
comparison stops there. 


Borden’s Bakery-Tested Breadlac al- 
ways helps you bake bread that’s soft 
and silky...bread with creamy crumb 
color...and good slicing quality. 


That’s because Breadlac is tested in 
a bakery test that is a real test. It is al- 
ways uniform, Breadlac will not cause 
difficulties in your mix, or wild breaks. 


The tests at the bottom of this page 
show you why barrel after barrel of 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac helps you 
bake the kind of bread you and your 
customers want. 


Tell your jobber to send you no 
other than Borden’s Breadlac...and for 
best results use 6%. 


NOTE: All the Bakery-Tested Breadlac 
Don’t let 


you want is now available. 
anyone tell you differently! 


4. Loaf-Tested! Finished 
loaves are proved for appear- 
ance, flavor, bloom, texture, 
keeping quality, Nonfat dry 
milk solids that do not meet 
stringent Borden Bakery-Test 
standards are never sold as 
Borden’s Breadlac, 
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specialties has been St. Louis’ ex- 
tremes of hot and cold temperatures, 
according to Harold Freund, of the 
management. With winter tempera- 
tures dipping below the zero mark, 
and the summer high near 100 for 
more than 50 consecutive days in 
1947, it was felt necessary to insure 
an even, controlled temperature in 
the most “critical” production stage 
—original mixing of the dough and 
its shaping in automatic pie-forming 
machines before the baking process. 

“Pie dough. is peculiarly sensitive 
to temperature,” Mr. Freund said, 
“which can result in an overly soft 
texture or too crumbly a crust, de- 
pending upon how long temperature 
‘affects the original ingredients. The 
best fruit fillings will not satisfy dis- 
criminating customers if the pie crust 
doesn’t measure up to it.” 

Because of these circumstances, al! 
of the actual dough mixing and pro- 
duction equipment in the Freund 
plant is enclosed in a white tile hous- 
ing covering one half of the third 
floor production area. Approximately 
90 ft. long by 35 ft. wide, the pro- 
duction room is constructed of con- 
crete and tile, with the “kitchen” for 
fruit fillings at the right end, and 
the automatic baking oven at the 
other. After being cooked in high 
pressure stainless steel kettles, the 
fillings are transferred to a walk-in 
cooler at the right side of the air con- 
ditioned enclosure to be held for use. 
All dough is mixed by automatic 
mixers inside the enclosure, with 
automatic water measuring, flour 
measuring and other ingredients con- 
trolled. 

Automatic Machines 


Dough, after being mixed and 
checked, is fed into a hopper to sup- 
ply an entirely automatic pie makeup 
machine which produces 2,000 9-inch 
pies or 6,000 tart-size each per hour, 
forming unbaked crusts which roll by 
electric conveyor and gravity track 
to the automatic oven outside the 
enclosure. 

Natkin & Co., St. Louis air condi- 
tioning contractors, designed the in- 
stallation, which utilizes a water 
saver unit outside of the enclosure, 
two condensing units and a number 
of fan and coil stations to keep the 
temperature even throughout the pro- 
duction room with no “heat pools,”’ 
even when outside temperaturees 
reach 105. Thermostats are installed 
near all points at which newly-mixed 
dough is handled, each cooling sta- 
tion cutting in as needed to keep a 
level temperature peak, with specia! 
attention to heat-producing locations 

“What the temperature should be 
is being determined by tests,” Mr 
Freund explained. “We will need a 
summer’s operation behind us to de- 
termine what level will be main- 
tained.” Such factors as two or more 
shifts and the number of additiona! 
personnel in peak periods must be 
included before the exact air condi- 
tioning process is determined, he 
added. 
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PLEASANT FARM BAKING 
FIRM PLANS NEW PLANT 


EVANS, GA.—Plans have been 
completed and work has begun on a 
new two-story brick and concrete 
cookie plant here for the Pleasant 
Farm Baking Co., according to Allen 
J. Southall, president of the firm. 

“The new equipment, including 
automatic ovens, is expected to be 
installed by Sept. 1,” he added, “and 
when completed it will be one of the 
most modern cookie plants in the 
South.” Pleasant Farm also operates 
two bakeries in South Carolina, 
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Cost of 100-1, Dress Print Baq...37% 
Baker sells for.. 


see ABE 
Bag Propit tr baker. Be 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
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k COmpan’? 
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Baltimore « Boise * Boston » Brooklyn « Buffalo * Charlotte » Chicago * Denver Detroit 
East Pepperell « Houston ¢« Indianapolis » Jacksonville, Fic. * Kansas City * Los Angeles 
Lovisville *» Memphis * Minneapolis « Mobile « New Orleans » New York City * Norfolk 
Oklahoma City * Omaha » Orlando « Peoria « Phoenix » Pittsburgh « St. Helens, Ore. 
St. Louis * Salina * Salt Lake City * San Francisco + Seattle * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 99 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. If no cream of tartar is avail- 
able when making angel food cakes, 
vinegar may be used to replace it. 
True or false? 

2. Rich type of wafers and drop 
cookies are usually baked on greased 


and dusted pans. True or False? 

3. A baker making cakes, pies, 
cookies, etc., should use only a high 
grade of cake flour to make these 
items. True or false? 

4. There is no government standard 


for making raisin bread. True or 
false? 

5. Water is not added to angel food 
cake mixes as inferior cakes will re- 
sult. True or false? 

6. In a cake formula calling for 
one quart of invert syrup, if the in- 
vert syrup was replaced with corn 
syrup, the resulting cakes would not 
be identical. True or false? 

7. A short patent flour requires 
more yeast food than a long patent 
flour. True or false? 

8. All standard baking powders do 
not contain the same amount of 
starch. True or false? 

9. A high speed mixer is recom- 











“Standar 


oa uggedly built to 
endure for years in the most rigorous 
type of service, the American “Stand- 
ard”’ has long been the measure of eco- 
nomical Divider performance. 


For minimum over-all cost and ac- 
curate, money-saving operation, the 
“Standard” handles dough pieces from 
8 to 32 oz. in weight and has a capacity 
up to 3600 loaves per hour. Unusually 
precise scaling avoids losses caused by 
over-weight dough pieces, contributes 
to lower production expense. 


Adjustments of the “Standard” are 
simpleandconvenient. Itcan beopened 
in a jiffy and cleaned in a few minutes. 
All parts of the head mechanism are 


quickly and easily reached. 


Hundreds of bakeries have long 
been saving time and money, improv- 
ing their production with the Ameri- 
can “Standard.” Write for full infor- 


mation — see why here is your finest 
divider value. 








1600 South Kingshighway Boulevard 
‘ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


” lt te Wdwee 
ENDURING ECONOMY 


American 
The oer der” 
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mended for making heavy, dark type 
of rye bread. True or false? 

10. Allowing bread doughs to be- 
come crusted during fermentation is 
harmful to the finished loaves. True 
or false? 

11. Whole eggs contain approxi- 
mately 44% solids. True or false? 

12. Corn sugar is not used in mak- 
ing pie crust because it caramelizes 
too readily. True or false? 

13. When making a boiled icing, 
the sugar and water are usually 
cooked to 340-342°F. True or false? 

14. Cream of tartar is not a neces- 
sary ingredient when making puff 
paste dough. True or false? 

15. Starch is used in baking pow- 
dér in order to lower its cost. True or 
false? 

16. As it requires a lot of work to 
give puff paste doughs the required 
number of rolls or turns, a sheeting 
machine can be substituted for hand 
rolling. True or false? 

17. Flour or starch is not a neces- 
sary thickener for pumpkin pie fill- 
ing. True or false? 

18. The more age rye flour is given 
the better the flavor. True or false? 

19. The average one pound loaf of 
white bread requires about 45 min. 
to proof under proper conditions. 
True or false? 

20. Hard wheat flour should not be 
used in making sponge cakes. True or 
false? 
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BIPP Improving 
Bakers’ Future, 
S. T. Ramey Says 


CHICAGO—Besides performing a 
service which is of vital importance 
to the American baker at the pres- 
ent time, the baking industry promo- 
tional program is “strengthening the 
position of both management and 
employees for the years ahead,” S. T. 
Ramey, BIPP promotion manager, 
said recently at the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. 

“For a long time, while we have 
been sitting back and doing nothing, 
others have been preaching a new 
gospel to the American public,” Mr. 
Ramey explained. “That gospel would 
have the consumer eat sparingly of 
bakery foods, or even eliminate them 
from his or her diet. We all have seen 
so-called reducing diets which, by im- 
plication, would hold that bakery 
foods are largely responsible for a 
person’s becoming heavy. 

“Such propaganda is finally being 
counteracted, now that BIPP has 
come into being. Our advertising, 
public relations, and consumer edu- 
cation programs are bringing the 
facts to the family through newspa- 
pers and magazines, the radio, and 
through the schools. Because the’ in- 
dustry waited so long to recognize 
the need of a promotional program, 
our job is not going to be accom- 
plished overnight—rather, it is a 
long-term assignment. It actually re- 
quires changing the eating habits 
of a nation.” 

Mr. Ramey reminded the students 
that the quality of bakery products 
must never be permitted to drop be- 
low the “level of perfection which 
our industry and our allied industries 
have made possible. If the quality is 
always maintained,” he said, “BIPP 
will keep the public constantly in- 
formed of the goodness of the prod- 
ucts, of their dietary advantages, and, 
in general, of the vast contributions 
of the baking industry.” 
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WESTERN KING’S  —s 


ASSURED BAKING 
PERFORMANCE 


LOUR samples are given a “hot foot” in the Maney Milling Com- 

pany Laboratories several times each day before being approved 

for use in your bakery. That’s a part of the careful production con- 
trol program which assures the finest baking performance for every 
sack of Western King. 





In these days of combine wheat harvest, the natural respiration process 
of the wheat berry is cut short, the wheat is not allowed to “weather” 
in the field, and abnormal variations in the enzyme potential are pro- 
duced. As you know, flours which are low in enzymatic activity will 
produce “bucky” doughs and bread with a crumb that stales rapidly. 
An excess will produce sticky doughs and a moist soggy crumb of poor 
eating quality. 


Proper amount in the flour may be controlled by the correct addition 
of malt flour during the milling process and this amount may be deter- 
mined by means of the Amylograph. It has been found that a certain 
range on this instrument is indicative of the best baking performance 
of flour in the bakery, giving an index of enzymatic action which will 
take place during the normal bread production process. The Amylo- 
graph is an ingenious instrument provided with a recording device 
which measures the changes in consistency produced in a flour sus- 
pension when heat is increased at a constant rate over a definite period 
of time. The effect produced in the suspension is similar to that which 
takes place in your bakery oven. 


Use of the Amylograph enables us to treat Western King Flour exactly 
right so that it does not require additional malt in your shop. 


The Amylogram is only one of the several “blue 
prints” which guide the production of Western 
King, and Maney Milling Company was one of the | 
first to use this method of control. Many other | 
chemical and physical tests are made in our modern 
laboratories at every step from selection of wheats 
to final baking tests. 


That’s why Western King gives you assured baking 
performance. With Western King you can make 
the finest loaf you ever made. Try it and you will 
be convinced. 


NEBRASKA WHEATS ARE 
FAMOUS FOR GOOD BAKING 


Nebraska wheats are gaining a wide and deserved repu- 
tation for good baking results . . . and that is no acci- 
dent. It is due to the eminently successful work of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Association during the 
past 10 years. The association has proved to farmers the 
value of growing recommended wheats. Consider these 
facts: 


98% of Nebraska wheat is of varieties considered “good” 


CHARTS like this Amylograph record are one of 


to “excellent” in milling and baking characteristics. many blue prints which assure the fine baking per- 
p i formance of Maney Milling Company flours. You can 

85% of Nebraska wheat acreage is in recommended rely on their good baking properties. 

wheats. 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Milling Capacity 4,100 Cwls. Daily ° Wheat Storage 800,000 Bus. 








Ed Rosse, chief chemist of 
the Maney Milling Co., is 
pictured above at the Amy- 
lograph in the Maney Labo- 
ratories. The Amylograph 
produces charts similar to 
the one shown at the left 
which enable us to produce 
flours with proper malt treat- 
ment to give you constant 


uniformity. 
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Traffic Congestion Is Expensive 
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By Bill Forrester 


TRAFFIC expert was the prin- 
A cipal speaker at a merchants’ 
association luncheon recently. 
After being introduced by the chair- 
man as “the man who has studied 
traffic congestion and how it affects 


business,” he arose and started to 
speak. 
“Gentlemen,” he began, “conges- 


tion is costing you money. Just as 
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surely as if you tossed dollars into 
the river, traffic snarls mean dwin- 
dling profits.” 

From the moment he started the 
speech the expert commanded the at- 
tention of his listeners. 

“If it has never occurred to you 
that traffic congestion spells loss of 
trade, remember this: ‘When down- 
town streets are strangled with slow- 
moving vehicles, people avoid shop- 
ping in big cities.’ 
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BAKERS HAS THIS TO SAY— 
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“Retailers must be made to realize 
that free movement is the life of 
trade,” the expert continued. “I know 
that streets jammed with traffic 
would seem to indicate increased busi- 
ness for you, but when the driver 
must cruise around in endless search 
for a parking space and the transit 
rider has to stand for blocks in 
crowded, crawling buses, the shopper 
knows better next time and shops 
at home.” 

When the speaker finished, the 
members of the group took home with 
them several of the anti-congestion 
plans which are to be discussed in 
this article. The traffic expert empha- 


cotton bags lead 
a double life 














| and doubly 
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Flour salesmen say you can really buy your flour at bulk 
prices by selling emptied cotton bags—dress prints and 
whites—at 48¢ and 35¢ to housewives. Nation-wide tests 


GIBRALTAR 
_ by bakers show millions of women hungry for your emptied 
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flour bags—same quality cloth as feed bags, popular with 
housewives for years. 











Further values: (1) Cotton bags resist breakage, prevent 
costly waste. (2) They are easier to handle and stack. 


100-Ib. (3) Bag-selling tests show increased sale of bakery goods. 


Ask your flour salesman about the instructive new movie, 

“Prize Package.” Your salesman can also give you names 

* of established bag dealers paying 20¢ and 25¢ for your 
white and dress print cotton bags. 








100 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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sized one point. There is no cure-all 
plan for a city’s congestion problem. 
What may be the solution for one 
city may be an expensive flop for 
another. 

As more and more cars go on the 
market, it would seem that the traffic 
problem is quite hopeless. Such is not 
the case. Traffic experts in all our 
larger cities, armed with blueprints, 
slide rules and stacks of statistics, 
have been attacking the traffic tangle 
with laudable vigor. Already several 
cities have made definite progress in 
unraveling their own particular traffic 
snarls. 


Many Solutions Proposed 


For every traffic problem, a hun- 
dred solutions are proposed by city 
officials, merchants, theater interests, 
chambers of commerce, newspaper 
editors, even by John Q. Taxpayer, 
himself. The proposals run from ban- 
ning private autos altogether to con- 
structing Buck Rogers-like speed- 
ways. 

New York and Philadelphia have 
found partial, if not permanent relie! 
in banning parking in congested areas. 
Of course the motorist howled, but 
traffic is moving more smoothly in 
such important arteries as Broad St 
and Fifth Ave. 

Cleveland has attacked congestion 
from several different ang’es. At th: 
suggestion of Walter McCar‘ier, for- 
merly head of the city transit system 
C.eveiand purchased several acres otf 
waste land near Lake Erie. Upon this 
recluimed land a huge parking lot 
wes laid out. Now the autoist who 
lives in the suburbs can drive as fai 
as the lot, park free of charge and 
con.-nue h‘s trip in a transit vehicle 
‘Lh s anti-congestion plan is known as 
“~er.:meter”’ parking. 

In addition to perimeter parking, 
Ceveland is doing an extensive job 
in revamping, re-routing and reno- 
vating its public transit facilities 
Cleveland has learned that the big 
answer to the traffic dilemma lies 
in moving people, not vehicles. The 
fact that one trackless trolley alone 
carries aS many passengers as 29 
autos, bears this out. 

Some cities have found that Mr 
and Mrs. Motorist are not too en- 
thusiastic about switching to public 
conveyances. 

“It’s just a question of making the 
vehicles more attractive and com- 
ortabie,” maintains one traffic ex- 
pert. 

Following along with this idea, the 
manufacturers of trackless trolleys, 
for instance, are equipping the new- 
est coaches with such conveniences as 
fluorescent lighting, air-conditioning, 
soft, spacious seats, and “standee’ 
windows. Even the raucous signal 
buzzer has given way to melodious 
chimes. 

San Francisco has constructed a 
mammoth, four-level underground 
parking pavilion to take care of its 
motorists. The structure, which cost 
$1.5 million, is capab!e of handling 
1,700 cars at one time. The driver 
who leaves his car in there is charged 
25¢ an hour, 75¢ overnight and $12.50 
a month. Considering the prices 
charged by certain unscrupulous ga- 
rage owners, thése prices are indeed 
modest. 

Other cities, such as Hartford, New 
York and Los Angeles also have been 
studying the underground parking 
idea. Mayor O’Dwyer of New York 
has been discussing with the Board 
of Estimate the feasibility of con- 
structing five subterranean garages 
which would cost approximately $9 
million. The garages would accom- 
modate at least 7,500 cars. 

A number of cities are working on 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 
Portland Quality. 
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plans for express highways into and 
through congested areas. But, like 
the underground parking emporiums, 
the construction costs will tug hard 
at Mr. Taxpayer’s purse strings. 
George C. Diehl, past president of 
the American Automobile’ Assn., 
thinks that the quickest and cheapest 
method is substitution of public trans- 
portation lines for private cars in 
congested downtown areas. 

“Just as the motorist is restrained 
from driving as he pleases, so he must 
be barred from driving anywhere he 
pleases,” Mr. Diehl stated rcently. 

Col. Harley L. Swift, nationally 
known traffic consultant, has this to 
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say of municipal transit lines: ““When 
people can travel swiftly and com- 
fortably on public vehicles to and 
from their homes, they are less in- 
clined to drive their own autos into 
the congested areas where they con- 
tribute to the ever-growing traffic 
snarls.” 
Cnngestion Costly 

Traffic congestion, in addition to 
causing municipal gray hairs, is a 
costly item. Thomas C. Desmond, 
New York State senator, estimates 
that congestion takes an annual bite 
of more than $500 million from the 
citizens’ pocketbooks. 

“That's more than enough to meet 


ie oer’ 
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the annual subway deficit, finance 
adequate airports, buy some new 
school buildings, give teachers a de- 
cent salary, or provide substantial re- 
lief for Mr. Taxpayer,” Sen. Desmond 
asserted not so long ago. 

Many stores which are still in the 
drawing-board stage will provide am- 
ple parking space for their customers. 
In city districts, where footage is a 
tremendous expense, this increases 
construction costs considerably. 

Out of all the midnight oil and 
money being spent by the cities in 
trying to solve the traffic congestion 
problem, one fact becomes more and 
more apparent: there is no cure-all. 





LINE) PRODUCTION BAKING 








Mechanized baking is no longer a dream but an actual- 
ity. It is within the reach of any baker who wants to 
improve operation flow and reduce production costs. 


As an example of applied engineering, the floor 


plan shows a complete circuit of continuous operation, 





The PETERSEN Double Unit Tray Oven loads and un- 
loads automatically. The New PETERSEN Bread De- 
panner will automatically separate bread and pans, 
deliver the bread to the cooling and wrapping section, 
the pans to the makeup section. 

Properly applied, modern baking engineering is 
making great strides in baking efficiency. PETERSEN 
ovens and PETERSEN baking equipment are engineered 


for modern bakery planning. 


PETERSEN 


THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY + 300 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


NEW YORK - 370 Lexington Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO - 55 Brady Street 


You'll Find Tomorrow's Engineering Achievements Today in PETERSEN Baking Equipment 
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The cities will have to integrate sev- 
eral remedies. If this is done, we can 
expect to see municipalities stream- 
lining their transit facilities, building 
perimeter parking lots, banning park- 
ing in crowded streets and building 
underground garages. 

And some day, perhaps in the near 
future, the retail merchant owner 
will be able to look back on the days 
of congestion with a smile. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRENCH 1947 ALMOND 
PRODUCTION HIGHER 


WASHINGTON — The 1947 pre- 
liminary estimate of almond produc- 
tion in France is revised upward to 
2,000 short tons, shelled basis, com- 
pared with 700 tons in 1946 and 500 
tons in 1945, in a recent report by 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. The unusually high price 
of almonds in France in the postwar 
years has resulted in considerably 
more attention being given to the 
trees, consequently the yield has been 
higher. 

The bulk of the harvest is reported 
still in hands of growers who are 
holding out for still higher prices 
One estimate indicates about 12,000 
tons of unshelled almonds from the 
past three crops are still held by 
growers. The importation of 1,650 
tons of Italian shelled nuts is expect- 
ed to lower prices and perhaps force 
some of the growers to liquidate their 
stocks for fear of losing more 
through possible further price reduc- 
tions. At present the wholesale price 
of shelled French almonds is 580 
francs for 2.2 lb. (about U.S. $2.21 a 
lb.) whereas Italian nuts _f.o.b. 
French frontier are reported to be 
about 180 francs for 2.2 lb. (about 
U.S. 69¢ a lb.) These prices were in 
effect prior to the recent devaluation 
of the French franc. At present the 
only remaining control over almonds 
is a limitation on the margin of prof- 
it permitted dealers and processors. 








Robert F. Poff 


NEW SALES POST — The E. F. 
Drew & Co., Inc., recently announced 
the appointment of Robert F. Poff as 
sales manager of the newly estab- 
lished shortening division of the com- 
pany. Mr. Poff was formerly eastern 
manager, refinery division, Armour & 
Co., Chicago. He has been an active 
member of the Bakers Club of New 
York for some time. Mr. Poff will 
make his headquarters with the com- 
pany’s main offices at 15 E. 26th St., 
New York City. 
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Businessman Mayor 
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Baking Industry Exeeutive 
Beeomes Mayor of Chattanooga 


. 


HEN veterans and represen- 

W atives of young men’s or- 

ganizations in Chattanooga, 

Tenn., began a search for a business 

man to run for mayor, they found 

their man working repairing a cabin 
in a boys’ camp near the city. 

Hugh P. Wasson had retired as 


By Oliver Steele 


president and active head of the Co- 
lonial Baking Co. to rest and do some 
traveling, to visit old friends engaged 
in the baking business all over the 
U.S., and to help establish the boys’ 
camp. The men who wished to draft 
Mr. Wasson for mayor did not want 
a professional politician, observers 


said, but one who had a _ business 
background and “who was not afraid 
of hard work.” 

The task of electing a business man 
for the successful running of Chatta- 
nooga was completed when Mr. Was- 
son won a close race with the old- 
time politician who had been incum- 
bent for some time. 

The baking industry executive was 
born in Kansas City, Mo., going to 
high school there and to the Univer- 
sity of Kansas at Lawrence for three 
years. After a year in Washington 
University, St. Louis, engaged in the 
study of medicine, Mr. Wasson de- 
termined to get into business. Reason- 
ing that a business that is to last 
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... STULL PIONEERING 


WINTHROP-STEARNS how use ferrous sulfate, a 
highly assimilable form of food iron, as an 
exclusive feature in B-E-T-S—the original 


enrichment tablet. 


Fast, thorough disintegration assures uni- 
form enrichment to recommended potencies. 
All nutrients are added easily, economically 


and accurately. 








Use Rocca ‘powerful ger- 


micide, to sanitize your bakery. 








Consult our Technically-Trained Representatives 
on your enrichment and sanitation problems. 


Address inquiries to: 


Vay 


Stocked for quick delivery: Rensselaer (N. Y.), Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
(Mo.), Denver, Minneapolis Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. 


Special Markets-Industrial Division 


=m WINTHROP-STEARNS Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Vitamin B; 





Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
WINTHROP-STEARNS’ BRAND OF BREAD ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


The Original Food Enrichment Tablet 
for Bread and Macaroni Products. 


Other Special Markets Division Products. 
VEXTRAM*—The First Starch Base Mixture for Enrich- 
ment of Flour, Corn and Macaroni Products. 
OXYLITE*—An Improved Flour Bleaching Agent. 


TRIDEE*—Vitamin D3, Activated 7-dehydrocholesterol, 
for Vitamin D Fortification of Animal Feeds. 


DELTAXIN* — Winthrop-Stearns' Brand of Calciferol, 
Pure Crystalline Vitamin D3, for Fortification of 
Fluid Milk and Other Food Products. 


PURE CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN D,—For Fortification of 
Evaporated Milk. 


ASCORBIC ACID—To retard Browning, Retain Flavor 
of Frozen Fruits. 


Pure Crystalline Vitamins in Bulk 


Vitamin Be 


Niacin Vitamin Be 
Niacinamide Calcium Pantothenate 
AMINO ACIDS 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


ETS 
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and to grow must produce something 
useful — something that the public 
requires as a necessity, the student 
chose the baking industry, saying 
that: Everybody needs bread and that 
the more people need a product the 
better business will be. 

Hugh Wasson went to see Lee Mar- 
shall, then manager of the Campbell 
Baking Co., in Kansas City. Although 
the new businessman wanted some- 
thing better, he accepted the position 
of cashier. 


Traces Profit Leaks 


Soon Mr. Marshall reported that 
the company was losing money 
through the shipping department. Ac- 
cepting the challenge, Mr. Wasson 
took over the shipping section of the 
company, in which 30 girls were 
hand-wrapping bread for the house- 
to-house trade. Keeping a check on 
everything, Mr. Wasson soon found 
the leaks and stopped them. 

In 1918 the company went into the 
wholesale business. Hugh Wasson 
kept getting more interested in the 
baking of bread. He wanted to learn 
all about the actual baking of a loaf 
of bread, so he put on the white suit 
and went into the shop. Three months 
later he went to Dunwoody Institute 
of Baking, Minneapolis, then under 
the direction of Dr. Harry Barnard. 
After he finished at Dunwoody he 
went beck to Campbell’s and added a 
special loaf of bread to the company’s 
line. Soon he was superintendent of 
the plant. 

In 1923 the Continental Baking 
Co. was formed. Hugh became super- 
intendent of 13 plants. Up and up he 
moved until the company had 47 bak- 
eries of which Hugh Wasson was 
head superintendent with six assist- 
ants. He was a busy man for several 
years. Then, in 1929 he resigned to 
look for a location to start in a new 
business. Campbell-Taggart had been 
formed and they were assisting the 
right men to get started. 

Mr. Wasson visited many cities in 
his search for the right place. He 
chose Chattanooga, purchased a lot 
and began to build, assisted in start- 
ing by Campbell-Taggart. The Colo- 
nial Baking Co. of Chattanooga was 
launched and under the guidance of 
Mr. Wasson it proved successful from 
the start. 

Mr. Wasson was chosen president 
of the Southern Bakers Assn. in 
1940-41. 

He has always taken an active in- 
terest in association work both in 
the SBA as well as in national bak- 
ers’ groups. 

Last year he decided to resign as 


Hugh P. Wasson 
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MORE MULTIWALLS 


New Kraft Center at Pensacola 
..«»»BUILT FOR YOUR NEEDS 


It’s working for you now—the largest integrated operation of 
its kind! Pensacola’s new Kraft Center combines the output of two 
kraft mills—Florida Pulp and Paper Company and Alabama Pulp 
and Paper Company (both wholly owned St. Regis subsidiaries) 
with the output of the new St. Regis multiwall bag plant. 





This is further evidence of our earnest wish to serve the demands 
of the many basic industries which have adopted St. Regis multiwall 
paper bags. We cannot yet promise you all the bags you want, 
exactly when you want them. But we are steadily moving toward 


that goal. 


Pensacola’s new Kraft Center is a big step forward. From trees 


to pulp ... to kraft paper . . . to multiwall bags . . . in one contin- 


ST. REGIS 





uous flow! And because fast growing Southern pine is a crop— 


there is no danger ‘of shortage. 


The Pensacola development was built for you! Day in, day out, 


it is working to supply you with the multiwalls you need for modern, 


efficient packaging. 


There is a St. Regis sales office near you. Consult them about bag 





deliveries and for recommendations as to St. Regis packers. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE ¢ NEW YORKI7,N.Y. 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. * CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. + BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. ¢ ALLENTOWN, PA.: 842 Hamilton St. + OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL 
CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL + HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 








Packaging Systems 
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active head of the business and go 
places he had always wanted to see. 
He and Mrs. Wasson would visit old 
friends on the West Coast and in 
Florida. On his resignation he was 
elected chairman of the board. 

The boys’ camp, which: he had 
founded ard which was close to his 
heart, needed some work done. So 
that was his first job, and that’s 
where the young men who wanted a 
business man for mayor of Chatta- 
nooga found him, with his sleeves 
rolled up, hammer in hand, working 
on one of the camp’s cabins. 

In addition to being mayor and 
chairman of the board of the Colonial 
Baking Co., Mr. Wasson is an active 
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member of Kiwanis, the First Chris- 
tian Church and is president of the 
local YMCA. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BLUEBERRY FREEZING PLANNED 


ALTON, N. H.—Quick freezing of 
this state’s large blueberry crop so 
that bakeries, hotels and restaurants 
can dispense fresh blueberry pies the 
year around was proposed at the 
annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Blueberry Growers Assn. here. 
Joseph Foster, president, and David 
IE-ckles, sales manager of Foster Froz- 
en Foods, Inc., Manchester, and 
George Tutunjian, Boston frozen food 
broker, admitted canned blueberries 
were a bit cheaper, but said the trend 








was toward the frozen product. Mr. 
Foster said 5,000 lb. of blueberries 
in 30-lb. cans could be turned out 
daily with quick-freezing facilities al- 
ready available in Manchester. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW DELIVERY SERVICE 

FORT ATKINSON, WIS.—Koser’s 
Bakery, operated here by Al Hardtke, 
has inaugurated a house-to-house de- 
livery service, including outlying 
areas which are serviced three times 
weekly. The bakery has purchased a 
new, specially designed truck to serve 
the routes. Provided for customers is 
a “K” card to display in windows for 
door to door service. Sid Oren is the 
driver salesman. 














FLAVOR CUILDER 


Natural fermentation, with good whole- 


some ingredients, is the flavor builder in your 


bakery. And a good loaf of bread is the carrier 


of that flavor—to the consumer. 


HAKO-SHORT is your best assistant on that job of flavor build- 


ing. The finer dispersion and distribution of shortening throughout 


the dough, with its greater shortening efficiency, means full natural 


flavor development. But it also results in finer textured bread, 


ae with soft and tender crumb that holds that fresh flavor and eating / / 


satisfaction for days longer. 
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Bakers Offered 
Material for 
Promotional Talks 


CHICAGO—For the benefit of bak- 
ers who are called upon to address 
local service clubs, women’s organiz- 
ations, church groups, and the like, 
the headquarters of the baking in- 
dustry promotional program has 
available upon request a suggested 
speech for use on appearances of this 
kind, BIPP officials said recently. 

The move is another step to en- 
courage individual bakers to take 
part in civic affairs and consequently 
to win good will for their own busi- 
ness firms as well as for the baking 
industry in general. 

The material offers a quick sum- 
mary of the history of bread, with 
a few anecdotes originating in the 
early days when the prestige of the 
baker had not been firmly established 
universally; an account of the growth 
of the baking industry in this coun- 
tiy, emphasizing the climb within the 
past 40 years; an explanation of the 
cooperation of the baking industry 
with other industries; and a brief 
description of the nutritive values 
and general’ usages of all bakery 
foods. 

“The material which we are offer- 
ing can be used in its entirety or in 
part by any baker or allied man who 
is called upon to speak at a local 
meeting,” C. P. Binner, American 
Bakers Assn. president, said in an- 
nouncing the _ publication of the 
speech outline. “It is intended only 
as a guide, however, and we are hop- 
ing that those who use it will incor- 
porate into it the numerous personal 
experiences that they feel will be in- 
teresting to an audience in the com- 
munity. As a matter of fact, we are 
asking speakers to send us resumes 
of their additional remarks in order 
that we can at a later date enlarge 
upon what we are offering at this 
time.” 

Copies of the suggested speech may 
be obtained by writing the Baking 
Industry Promotiopal Program, 20 
N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill., Mr. 
Binner said. 





The Case of the 
Disappearing Bread 





The mystery of the disappearing 
bread at the Schulze Baking Co., Des 
Moines, has been solved by police. 

Officers of the company reported 
that bread and other bakery goods 
had been disappearing periodically 
from a conveyor belt, so police were 
posted by a broken window near 
which the conveyor belt passes. 

Soon a long arm reached through 
the window and took five loaves of 
bread from the conveyor. The cops 
found that the arm belonged to L. P. 
Swope, a 24-year-old railroad switch- 
man, who was fined $25 on a larceny 
charge. 


























For 


seventy years this company has been steadfastly 


FLOUR 
. the pride of 


integrity of the miller. 
KANSAS 


THURMAN H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


IONEER millers would be astonished could 
they see how much more complex is present 
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today we are doubly conscious of this heritage. 
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devoted to the principle of quality first... 


portant thing that has not changed. . 
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Fleischmann Surv 
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eys Dessert Market 


* 


Guide to Consumer’s Preference Expected to Aid Baker in 
Marketing Sweet Baked Products 


NEW YORK—As the trend from 
a seller’s to a buyer’s market becomes 
more pronounced, many members of 
the baking industry are looking for 
ways to protect their present mar- 
kets and to expand in whatever di- 
rection expansion is possible, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
Miss Dorothy Thomas, Fleischmann 


division, Standard Brands, Inc., re- 
porting the use of the Fleischmann 
survey on “The Market for Sweet 
Baked Products.” 

The division reported an increase 
in the requests for copies of the sur- 
vey, saying that the postwar search 
for sweets has slowed to a “much 
more selective pace.” 


“Bakers realize that during and 
immediately following the _ war, 
the enormous American appetite for 
sweets was satisfied with much less 
than the best. All shops now have 
sufficient competing desserts and 
delicacies, the report said, “and con- 
sumers are now looking for quality 
as well as quantity.” 

The Fleischmann survey is intend- 
ed to tell the baker what the con- 
sumer is thinking and what to do 
about it to make the consumer qual- 
ity conscious, Miss Thomas said. 

“The Market for Sweet Baked 
Products” is a report to bakers on 
a nation-wide survey of the entire 


Baking for the 
"DON'T CARE" 
Customer 


| | n [ ” 


BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Miss Dorothy Thomas 


desserts market in general, and the 
sweet baked products market in par- 
ticular. It contains the answers giv- 
en by women in cities all over the 
U. S. to such basic questions as: 

What is your favorite dessert? 

What sweet baked products do you 
serve at home? 

Do you bake your sweet baked 
products or buy them? 

Do you bake your pies or buy 
them? 

Why do you buy bakery products? 

Why do you bake? 

Do you think bakers’ cakes are 
better than home-baked ? 

Do you think bakers use better 
ingredients than home bakers do? 

Do you plan to bake sweet goods 
in the future? 

What foods in the government’s 
basic seven groups are used by bak- 
ers? 

Which dessert do you consider 
most nutritious and healthful? 

Some of the answers to the ques- 
tions were encouraging, the survey 
said. Pies and cakes won a total 
of 45% of the entire vote as big- 
gest dessert favorites, but some oth- 
er answers “flew obvious storm warn- 
ings,” since 66% said they didn’t think 
bakers’ products were as good as 
home-baked and 69% said _ they 
planned to bake sweet goods in the 
future. 

When the survey touched on con- 
sumer knowledge of the nutritive 
value of sweet baked products, the 
story was not very encouraging to 
the baking industry: Pies collected 
only 4% of the vote for “most nutri- 
tious and healthful dessert,” and 
cakes were last with just 1% of 
the vote. 


The Survey’s Program 

The second half of the market sur- 
vey is devoted to a 4-point edu- 
cational program for protecting and 
increasing the bakers’ sweet prod- 
ucts market. A complete program 
for the baker was proposed by the 
Fleischmann division: 

1. Publicize your quality ingredi- 
ents, particularly the basic foods you 
use. 

2. Tie in your sweet baked prod- 
ucts with other companion desserts 
and food products. 

3. Tell people why they should 
eat sweet baked products for break- 
fast. 

4. Play up the nutritional value 
of all your sweet baked products 
such as cakes, pies and coffee cake. 

Detailed suggestions for carrying 
out each of the four points in the 
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A MAGIC 
INGREDIENT 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BAKERS SYRUP was intro- 
duced to the Baking Industry in May, 1940. It 
was developed after lengthy laboratory and 
baking experiments to provide the baker a free- 
flowing, easily handled syrup which would 
possess the most favorable characteristics of 
maize and barley. 


IT IS NOT A SUGAR SUBSTITUTE ... but is 
acclaimed by bakers as an indispensable 
ingredient in the production of finer quality, 
fresher tasting cakes, pies, bread and sweet 
goods. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BAKERS SYRUP has a high 
sweetening value. It is clear and noncrystal- 
lizing. It has a pleasing flavor and imparts a 
fresh, home-baked taste to bakery products. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BAKERS SYRUP has a low 
viscosity and is of a golden transparent color 
similar to the appearance of honey. 





The free-flowing qualities of this syrup will 
appeal to bakers. It is especially processed to 
provide a syrup for quick pouring and quick 
mixing in operations where speed is an essen- 
tial factor in production. 


Although barley is used in the manufacture of 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BAKERS SYRUP, there is no 
diastatic action in this product. 


The special processing of ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
BAKERS SYRUP makes it convenient and easy 
to handle in the Bake Shop. It is smooth and 
free flowing. Because it can be handled so 
easily, it is both time saving, less wasteful and 
more economical to use. 


If you would like to know how ANHEUSER- 
BUSCH BAKERS SYRUP can help give your 
bakery products an added Fresh, “Home- 
Baked” Taste and Appearance, we will arrange 
to have one of our technical service men call 
to supply you with complete information. 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. © St. Louis, Mo. 
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SURVEY CHARTS—tThe above charts are used to illustrate “The Mar- 
ket for Sweet Baked Products,” produced by the Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands, Inc., showing the preferences of the nation’s house- 
wives for various types of desserts, and the consumer’s opinion as to 
their comparative nutritive value. , 
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MONTANA 


SAPPHIRE 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THe Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 


118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
$2.00 Three Years 


program are also given, down to 
suggested selling phrases. 

“The Market for Sweet Baked 
Goods” is available in soundslide or 
booklet form. The soundslide ver- 
sion is currently being shown in the 
traveling “Fleischmann School for 
Bakers” and may be obtained for 
association or group showings. A re- 
cent rerun of the booklet makes it 
possible to obtain copies on request 
from Fleischmann representatives, 
Miss Thomas said. 

She added that “The Market for 
Sweet Baked Products” is timely to- 
day because it offers an analysis of 
the opportunities in the sweet goods 
market, an analysis of the weak- 
nesses in the same market, and a 
program to take advantage of the 
opportunities and eliminate the weak- 
nesses. 


BREAD (SS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOSTON MASTER BAKERS 
HEAR TRAVEL LECTURE 


BOSTON—A picture tour and lec- 
ture on present conditions in Europe 
was a feature of the April meeting 
of the Master Bakers Association of 
Greater Boston at Arbeiter Hall, Ja- 
maica Plain, recently. 

E. C. Johnson showed movies of his 
travels through Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, France and Ger- 
many, tracing the conditions there, 
and discussing points of interest to 
the baking industry. 

During the evening, Kenneth Mul- 
len, president of the association, was 
presented with a set of golf clubs, 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 














It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





bag and golf balls in appreciation of 
the efforts of Mr. Mullen on behalf 
of the group for the two years of his 
presidency. 

A special meeting has been ar- 
ranged for June, with Miss Dorothy 
Thomas, Standard Brands, Inc., lec- 
turing on salesgirl training, officials 
of the group announced. 
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BARLEY CORN OATS 





FIELD SEEDS 
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iRAIN COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


CHICKASHA Cable Address 
OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Capacity 
800 bbls 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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“Golden Loaf” t's 00 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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a story of flour research <4. 
LL 


Somé. years ago we sought a word to describe our methods and 
products—a word that would tell you what pains we take to make 








our flours excel. 


“Precision” is the word we chose, and of course, it implies research. 
Today, as then, Moore-Lowry maintains one of the most complete 
research laboratories in the industry. Here cereal scientists select, 
blend, test and analyze wheat before it is bought. Strains outstanding 
for baking quality and flavor then serve as the model. 


To you, Moore-Lowry “precision” means uniformly-fine flours 
that have the right properties and the same properties whenever 
you bake with them. Our packages of “precision” are named 
Topper, Flaming Arrow, and Big Boy. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Offices at Kansas City 6, Mo. Mills at Coffeyville, Kans. 
Daily Capacity 4200 cwt. 
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HARD WHEAT +» SOFT WHEA’ | 
your doorwa to baking : 
_ prorits fe LE 
our COMPLETE FACILITIES ARE | 
AVAILABLE TO AID CUSTOMERS IN 
THE COMPLICATED ART OF BAKING | 
Pw STOCK & SONS incl | 
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Choose the Flour that Suits “Sweet Cream” BREAD TEXTURE 
Vaur Needs SELLS FOR YOU 
abide “Very Best” | | AT THE TABLE 
Any one of the three famous Acme Baking ry ; i 
Flours will solve regular baking problems Qe ere ee ee 
> as wk foe ee . 4 Quality Flours fog Eg an 
See ox cos hilly oe = oF Ee A 
“Ask for Acme." 0 W. J. JENNISON CO. | | rmiis eras liste 60" ibe 
for better baking results ‘s | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. DAIRYLEA* NON-FAT 
Ask for mt — | DRY MILK SOLIDS 
LG netested Improves bread these six ways: 
FLOURS p HARDESTY MILLING CO. | | i. mever 4. Texture 
Quality Quality Millers for 2. Nutrition 5. Color 
Over Half a Century S. Appearance 6. oe 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO quality 
Bakery-tested, bakery-proved at 
a haat our testing laboratory at Syra- 
LABORATORY SERVICE eRe 
a Exclusively a Cerea onsu Ww DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
B. A. ECKHART M I LLI NG CO. Chicago Disa: Gahien teeiha teen COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. | 
MILLERS OF ° ag rt TESTING | APORATORIES tac. 11 West are manny 18, N.Y. \ 
© WHEAT and RYE monesnmmsnesnaunnssiamnnannes | 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR “Whitewater Flour” *Sasnak Flour” 
Beet Wheat Is Grown For Discriminating | 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. Eure M Co..1 K 
° Whitewater, Kansas s MILLING -» Inman, Kan. 
Exceptional Bakery Flours wean | 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE | 
STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY ) 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
ABILENE, KANSAS MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ARKANSAS 

Excavation was started recently for 
the new $100,000 addition to the Pine 
Bluff plant of Meyer’s Bakery. The 
new building will provide a covered 
garage space and will nearly double 
the capacity of the plant, according 
to J. H. Cottey, general manager. 

H. F. Scillian, owner and operator 
of the Ozark Cafe at Berryville, has 
purchased additional bakery equip- 
ment and plans to step up his produc- 
tion of these products. He has con- 
verted an extra store room into a 
bakery department and is turning out 
cakes, pies and pastries. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Extensive damage was recently 
caused by fire to the Castlegar Bak- 
ery at Castlegar. The plant had only 
been open two months. 

Brown Bros. Bakeries have opened 
its plant at 1460 Venables St., Van- 
couver, under the managership of R. 
Rowett and T. Leslie. This is one of 
the larger Canadian bakeries in Van- 
couver and has its own salesmen 
drivers operating throughout the city. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fred Kruger and B. Sacks have 
opened a new bakery in Palmdale at 
825 Highway. 

The Roscoe (Cal.) Bakery has been 
purchased by A. Horn. 

D. C. Stiles has purchased Keith’s 
Bakery in Fillmore, and changed the 
name to the Pastry Shop. 

Joe’s Topper Bakery has keen 
opened at 528 Central Ave., Shafter, 
by Joseph MacArthur. 

The Mojave (Cal.) Bakery has been 
reopened by John Hansen. 

H. L. Snodgrass, owner of the Se- 
curity Pastry Bakery, Bakersfield, 
has taken over the Ideal Bakery in 
Taft, and will operate it under the 
name Security Bakery. 

The Raggady Ann Bakery has been 
opened by Pat Richmond at 3120 
Hollister St., Santa Barbara. 

Tyne Jones has sold his Pismo 
Beach (Cal.) Bakery, 407 Cypress 
St., to Charles T. Russell. 

The bakery operated by Joseph 
Enzer at 4189 S. Figueroa, Los An- 
geles, is now owned by Morris Arm 
strong. 

COLORADO 


Thomas Clanfarnce has opened a 
bakery in Millikin. 

Theodore O. Richter has established 
the Richter Bakery in Ovid. 

Don’s Do-Nut Shop has_ been 
opened at 2655 S. Broadway, Denver, 
by Helen D. and Mona Ann Kneale. 

The Jacks Baking Co. has been 
established at 5010 W. 29th Ave., 
Denver. The owner is Jack E. Major. 

The Phillips Bakery, La Junta, re- 
cently was completely destroyed by 
fire. The fire that broke out in the 
bakery started the most destructive 
fire in La Junta’s history, destroy- 
ing a half block of stores and caus- 
ing property damage of half a million 
dollars. 

Jacks Pastries is a new bakery 
opened at 1121 S. Raleigh St., Denver. 
The proprietor is Clyde T. Houpt. 


FLORIDA 


The Roma Pastry Shop recently 
opened for business at N.E. 36th St. 
in Miami. The shop will also feature 
fountain service, serving all popular 


soft drinks, cake and 
cookies. 

The Monahan’s Pastry Shop recent- 
ly announced its opening at 6909 Bis- 
cayne Blvd. in Miami. Each custom- 
er that enters the shop will receive a 
bag of cookies free. The shop will 
feature coffee ring and coconut layer 


cake. 


ice cream, 


ILLINOIS 

The Busy Bee Bakery at Spring- 
field has been granted a charter to 
engage in the general retail and 
wholesale bakery business. The com- 
pany lists 100 shares of common 
stock at $100 a share. Incorporators 
are Winona Mae Wade, Verda M. 
Wade and Katherine Muir. 


The Banner Baking Co. at Bloom- 
ington, owned by C. L. Keith and 
three sons, went into wholesale bread 
production recently after completely 
remodeling a building which the firm 
occupies in that city, including a new 
automatic mixer, oil heated auto- 
matic oven and standard slicing and 
wrapping machine. They expect to 
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largest baking companies 


buy Riegel Papers 
regularly 


Among bakers, and in many other fields, you will find most of the sales 


leaders are regular Riegel customers. They recognize our ability to produce 


packaging and industrial papers that combine technical excellence with 


economy and production efficiency. This widespread confidence in Riegel is 


perhaps the best reason why your company—whether large or small—should 


see if we can also serve you. Riegel Paper Corp., 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 





We produce over 600 different packaging, printing, converting and indus- 
trial papers. If we don’t have whot you want, we can probably make it. 
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produce 5,000 loaves of bread a day. 

Charles Anker, a veteran baker 
who started in business in Danville 
many years ago, has decided to close 
his bakery and retire. He started to 
learn the baking trade as a boy of 
13 in Danville, and also operated a 
bakery in Catlin for about five years 
and altogether rounded out 53 years 
in the business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Geist have 
opened the Geist Pastry Shop, for- 
merly known as Rikli’s Bakery at 
Highland, following extensive remod- 
eling and the addition of new fixtures. 
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IOWA 


Mr. and Mrs. George Johnstone 
have purchased the Johnstone Bak- 
ery in Boone from Mr. Johnstone’s 
father, who has been in the bakery 
business in that community for 50 
years, and is a past president of the 
Iowa State Bakers Assn. 

Articles of incorporation for the 
Ted Ro Baking Co., Inc., Davenport, 
have been filed with the secretary of 
state at Des Moines. Capitalized at 
$25,000, the officers are Theodore 
Walma, president; Sam Geifman, vice 
president, and Richard Rohwedder, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Ivan Davey has sold the Northwood 
(Iowa) City Bakery to Hjalmer An- 
derson and George Thompson, both 
of whom have been employed in the 
bakery. 

M. W. Lynch has purchased the 
Acme Bakery in Marshalltown from 
Frank Soukup and Blaine Dyrland. 
The bakery, which has been in the 
Soukup family for 38 years, will con- 
tinue to be known as the Acme Bak- 
ery. 

KANSAS 

The Sutorius Bread Co. in Newton 
has launched an expansion program 
which calls for the building of a 
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large addition on the east side of 
existing structures. The addition will 
be 95 ft. by 33 ft. in area. A portion 
of the new structure will be used as 
the business office while the remain- 
der will be utilized for loading and 
unloading as well as providing stor- 
age space for trucks in bad weather. 


Meyers Bakery, operated by 
Charles Meyers, opened May 1 in 
Pittsburg. 


E. E. Croley and George Barnhill 
are the new owners of Axton’s Bak- 
ery, Coffeyville. The business was 
purchased from C. A. Axton, who is 
retiring. 

Carl Keller, who formerly owned 
a bakery in Concordia, is now operat- 
ing the Quality Bakery, Fort Scott. 

A new bakery has been established 
in Tribune by William Rupe. 

The King Cole Bakery, Dodge City, 
was destroyed by fire recently with 
a loss estimated at $10,000. 

The Madison Bakery, Madison, was 
reopened recently by Theodore Van- 
nocher. The bakery, which was for- 
merly operated by Mrs. E. G. Mc- 
Clelland, has been closed since Nov. 
15. 

The Home Bake Shop was estab- 
lished recently in Baxter Springs and 
is being operated by Mrs. Opal Car- 
mack and Mrs. Ethel Gilmore. 

Glen Miller and James Vadnais 
have opened the Miller Bakery, Bur- 
lington. 

The Husted Bakery, 114 S. 5th, 
Salina, was purchased recently by 
Hadley E. Baker of Salina, who took 
possession of the business April 1. 
From now on it will be known as 
Baker’s Pastry Shop. Mr. Baker 
served in the army four and one 
half years, and is a native of Mis- 
souri. He was employed 11 years 








Curtis B. Hoffman 


GREER MANAGER — The J. W. 
Greer Co., Cambridge, Mass., recently 
announced the appointment of Curtis 
B. Hoffman as general sales manager 
of the firm. Prior to World War II, 
Mr. Hoffman was director of market- 
ing and sales research for the Toledo 
Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio. During the 
war he organized and directed the 
section of the War Production Board 
responsible for the production of 
scales and other equipment, and also 
served in the navy as electronics pro- 
duction officer for New England. 
Since his release from the navy he 
has conducted a consulting service on 
marketing, procurement and produc- 
tion problems. The J. W. Greer Co. 
manufactures continuous automatic 
machinery for the baking industry. 
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SHELLABARGER flour con- 
tract is guaranteed protection for 
your bread quality in many ways... 
and one of the most important is mill- 
ing skill and flexibility. The best 
wheats will produce poor bread if not 
properly processed. Shellabarger mills 
have a capacity of 10,000 cwts. daily, 
and provide the efficiency and versa- 
tility of five separate milling units in 
three distinct mills. Thoroughly mod- 
ern equipment is maintained always at 
top efficiency and is operated by a 
group of skilled and experienced mill- 
ers who know their business. Com- 
bined with abundant wheat storage 
and expert laboratory control, Shella- 
barger facilities give every guarantee 
of exceptional flour performance. 
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with a baking company at St. Louis. 
Since his discharge Mr. Baker has 
been employed at the Houghton Bak- 
ing Co., Salina. 

Arthur Neuburger, who recently 
purchased the Ellis (Kansas) Bak- 
ery from his brother, Edward, took 
charge of the business April 1. Mr. 
Neuburger” has employed Lee Scott 
of Hutchinson as head baker. Mr. 
Scott has had eight years’ experi- 
ence in the baking trade. 

Officials of J. S. Dillon & Sons 
Stores Co., Hutchinson, recently an- 
nounced plans to build a bakery in 
Dodge City to serve stores in the 
Dodge City area. The bakery will be 
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constructed on ground adjoining the 
Dillon store in South Dodge City. 
The store soon will be remodeled and 
the bakery will be erected at the 
same time. The Dillon firm operates 
25 stores in Kansas in 15 cities. 

The DeLoe Bakery, Iola, owned and 
operated by Eugene DeLoe, was pur- 
chased recently by Clarence D. Hoff 
of Kansas City. Under the new man- 
agement, the name will be changed 
to the Star Bakery. James Farthing, 
who has been in charge of produc- 
tion under Mr. DeLoe will be pro- 
moted to manager. All other em- 
ployees will be retained. Mr. Hoff 
will continue to live in Kansas City. 


Mr. DeLoe came to Iola Jan. 29, 1945, 
after purchasing the S. & H. Bakery 
from W. R. Smith and W. W. Hofsess. 
He had previously been. production 
superintendent for the S. & H. firm 
in El Dorado and had worked for 
them 18 years. 


MINNESOTA 


T. Reinhardt Skuza recently held 
the opening of his new establishment, 
the Elbow Lake (Minn.) Bakery and 
Coffee Shop. The building has been 
renovated and remodeled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Knutson 
and son Morris, owners of the Pine 
River (Minn.) Bakery, have assumed 








DRY MILK SOLIDS 





Nothing contributes more toward improving the over-all 


quality of buns and rolls than the use of liberal amounts of 


nonfat dry milk solids. 


Nonfat dry milk solids produces a tempting appearance, 


texture and flavor in sandwich buns, frankfurter buns and 


pan rolls that make them extraordinary. Milk solids makes 


the difference in food value, too. 


For buns and rolls with exceptional eating and keeping 


qualities, rich in nutritive “goodness,” use at least 6 per cent 


nonfat dry milk solids in the dough. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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active operation of the bakery. The 
Knutsons took over the business from 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Nebel. 

Ike Rindelaub, Waseca, recently 
announced the purchase of his brother 
Hans’ share in the Rindelaub Bak- 
ery. Hans will remain as a baker, 
and the new owner is working on ex- 
tensive remodeling plans. 

Lloyd Anderson recently opened 
his new bakery in Parkers Prairie 
after extensive remodeling and the 
installation of a new oven. Mr. An- 
derson came to the community from 
Morris two months ago. 

Jim and Bob Howard, Elk River, 
recently purchased the Brownie Bak- 
ery in Minneapolis. 

The Home Bakery in Brooten, op- 
erated by Daniel Engen for the past 
several years, recently was sold to 
Lawrence and Woodrow Mathiason of 
Glenwood. Harold Sonnenberg, who 
has been assistant to Mr. Engen, will 
remain in the new business as a 
baker. 

Walter Peter and Lewis Petros 
have opened the new Butter Roll 
Bakery in Minneapolis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Miller recent- 
ly purchased the bakery at Warroad 
from Mr. and Mrs. Gear, who have 
owned the bakery for the past 12 
years. Mr. Miller, a baker of 28 years 
experience, was formerly employed 
by the Sweetheart Bakery at Grand 
Rapids. 

MISSOURI 

Leonard Taylor has opened a new 
bakery at Fulton and has installed 
the latest bakery equipment. He for- 
merly operated a bakery in that city 
in another location. 

Mrs. Osie West and her son and 
daughter have purchased the Van- 
dalia (Mo.) Bakery and have taken 
charge. 

MONTANA 


Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Merry have 
purchased Carey’s Cafe and Bakery 
in Glendive and are planning a re- 
decorating program. 

Alfred Teddy, who has operated 
Teddy’s Bakery in Great Falls since 
1943, recently sold the business to 
Nick Wolfe, formerly a baker at the 
Bungalow Bakery. 


NEBRASKA 


G. G. Carmichael, who operates 
Carmichael’s Bakery in Spencer, has 
opened a new bakery in Butte, which 
has been without a bakery for some 
years. 

The Beaver City (Neb.) Bakery re- 
cently opened for business under the 
ownership of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Waters. The interior of the bakery 
has been completely redecorated. 


NEW MEXICO 


The Engelhart Baking Co., in busi- 
ness in Aubuquerque for 30 years, 
was recently sold to the Mead Baking 
Co., according to Ed V. Mead, the 
new owner. The bakery, formerly 
owned by Lehn G. Engelhart, is the 
twelfth to be operated as a part of 
the Mead chain. 

Joe Kiker, owner of the Holsum 
Bakery in Ruidoso, recently an- 
nounced that he would be a candidate 
for sheriff of Lincoln County. He has 
been in business in Ruidoso for two 
years. 

C. M. Johnston has assumed own- 
ership of the Superior Baking Co. in 
Santa Fe, formerly owned by Rudy 
Hitti and R. A. Lindberg. 

Eligio Ynistroza, owner of the Eli- 
gio Tortilla Factory, has purchased 
the Central Bakery in Central. He 
will specialize in Spanish breads for 
the wholesale market at present. 

Gilbert J. Lovato, Los Lunas, has 
been granted a license in Belen to 
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operate as a distributor of bakery 
goods. 
NEW YORK 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for the 
Daisy Food & Bakery, 2002 South 
Park Ave., Buffalo, by Daisy G. 
Groves. , 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. has opened a new Jane Parker 
pastry department in its store at 
1847 S. Park Ave., Buffalo, the first 
in the city. The department is a com- 
plete store within a store and features 
a wide variety of baked goods. 

The Albany building department 
has issued a permit to Freihofer Bak- 
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ing Co. to build an addition to its 
plant at 163 Spring St. at an esti- 
mated cost of $10,000. 

Danahy-Faxon Stores, Inc., has 
opened a new bakery in connection 
with its super market at Broadway 
and Bailey Ave., Buffalo. The bak- 
ery adjoins the store and all baked 
goods are prepackaged. 

The National Biscuit Co. has filed 
plans with the city building division 
to erect an enclosure at its plant at 
243 Urban St. at an estimated cost 
of $15,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Lloyd Roberts and Jack Holzer, 

both of Aberdeen, S.D., have leased a 


building in Linton and are in the 
process of setting up a new bakery. 
The firm will completely remodel the 
building and install new equipment. 


OKLAHOMA 


Standard Food Stores, Oklahoma 
City, has combined its three baking 
units into one, which is located at 
27th and Classen. The building has 
been remodeled. 

The Morava Bakery, Midwest City, 
formerly owned by Louis Morava, is 
now under the management of W. A. 
Killam; Oklahoma City. 

Melvin Schwarke and Otto 
Schwarke, Jr., are now operating the 
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time to full cell growth. 


By every standard of measurement, 


there is no fresher yeast. Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 
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Sulphur (Okla.) Bakery, formerly 
owned by Otto Schwarke, Sr., who 
died recently. 

The Wewoka (Okla.) Baking Co. 
recently moved into its new building 
and had its formal opening. The 
plant represents an outlay of $35,000 
and is equipped with the latest bak- 
ery fixtures and machinery. 

Julie Busken’s Bakery, Culbertson 
Drive, Oklahoma City, is the succes- 
sor of the former Busken’s Bakery, 
Geary, Oklahoma City. The plant is 
both wholesale and retail. 


OREGON 
Henry Korn, owner of the Korn 


Baking Co. of Eugene announced the 


sale of his bakery to the Davidson 
Baking Co. of Portland. The Korn 
Bakery was established in Eugene in 
1911. The new company will be known 
as the Davidson Baking Co. of 
Eugene, according to E. F. Davidson. 
A new plant will be constructed but 
work will continue at the old plant 
until the new plant is completed. The 
new company will market bread and 
cakes under the Davidson trade name. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Community Bake Shop, 136 
Wyoming Ave., Scranton, has_in- 
stalled a catering department. The 
service was inaugurated with a wed- 
ding table display in the store where 
customers were invited to sample the 
shop’s line. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


C. F. Tolson of Mullins has estab- 
lished a retail bakery at Dillon. 

The Mullins (S.C.) Bakery, owned 
by C. F. Tolson, recently opened its 
door for business. J. B. Chestnut, who 
has been in the baking business for 
over 16 years, will be in charge of 
its operation. Included in the daily 
output will be French bread, hard 
and soft rolls and all types of pastry 
delicacies. 

Dillon will have a retail bakery 
open for business. C. F. Tolson, own- 
er of the Mullins Bakery, recently 
contacted the Dillon chamber of com- 
merce and with its help secured a 
building in which he will locate a 
modern bakery. 

The Greer (S.C.) Bakery was 
granted a charter of incorporation 
recently by W. P. Blackwell, secre- 
tary of state. The concern, capital- 
ized at $20,000, proposes to manufac- 
ture and sell bread, cakes, pies and 
lists of J. E. Bennett as president. 

Shack’s, Inc., of Columbia, has 
been granted articles of incorpora- 
tion by the secretary of state at Co- 
lumbia to manufacture and _ sell 
crackers, candies and _ tobaccos. 
George M. Black is the president and 
the capital is $3,000. 

The Home Baking Co. at Green- 
wood opened for business in its new 
plant recently. Cost of the building 
and equipment was set at approxi- 
mately $100,000. The officers of the 
company are Frank Holingsworth, 
president and treasurer, and Clinton 
Ouzts, vice president and secretary. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Schwartz re- 
cently purchased Morgan’s Cafe in 
Lake Preston and remodeled it into 
a bakery. The shop is now in opera- 
tion. 

Robert McQuarrie has purchased 
the Clear Lake (S.D.) Bakery from 
Harold Reit and is operating it. Mr. 
Reit has purchased a bakery in Dell 
Rapids. 

The Dell Rapids (S.D.) Bakery, 
which has been operated for the last 
10 years by Mr. and Mrs. N. T. Han- 
sen, has been sold to Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Emly of Lake Benton, Minn. 
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UST as the skill that produces American planes has made 

them famous, so has the production skill that goes into the 
milling of AMERICAN Flours given them a fine record of 
top-notch bakery performance. There is no substitute for mill- 
ing “know-how” in the production of good bakery flours. Buy 
AMERICAN. You'll be satisfied. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
ee erican Flours. inc. 


1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
Frestéens Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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The new owner has been operating 
a bakery at Lake Benton for the 
past few years and is an experienced 
baker. 

William L. Pike has repurchased 
the Martin (S.D.) Bakery from John 
S. Allen after an absence of a year, 
and is again doing business from the 
same loéation. 

Leonard Nelson, Sioux Falls, who 
assisted in the operation of Baker’s 
Bakery in Estelline last year, has 
taken over the business on a lease 
contract. 

C. C. Allensworth, manager of the 
new Metz Bakery in Watertown, re- 
cently announced that the new busi- 
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ness was open for inspection by the 
public. 

Extensive remodeling and a new 
front are being built for the Lemmon 
(S.D.) Bakery, according to a recent 
announcement by Don Paranto, the 
owner. 

The Homecraft Bakery of Rapid 
City is now in the process of doubling 
its production capacity, according to 
M. S. Haugen, manager. Remodeling 
of the store front and sales depart- 
ment is included in the plans. 


TEXAS 


The City Bakery, Llano, owned and 
operated by C. C. Castellaw, is being 


reopened after a year’s closing. Mr. 
Castellaw said new fixtures are being 
installed. 

The incorporation of Mead’s Fine 
Bread of El Paso has been announced 
by the office of the secretary of state. 
The bakery was chartered by E. P. 
Mead, Ed V. Mead and Elizabeth 
Mead. 

The Paris (Texas) Pastry Shop, 
wholesale and retail producer of pas- 
tries and doughnuts, has been re- 
opened following remodeling work 
necessitated by damages suffered dur- 
ing a recent fire. A 30-ft. extension 
has been added to the rear of the 
building and new equipment has been 





Every advantage of daily uniformity and superior bak- 
ing response is found in REX and CHARM. You can 


depend on them. Careful wheat selection from the 


cream of the hard winter and spring wheat crops, plus 


expert milling and laboratory control, provides a firm 


foundation for the uniform shop performance you al- 


ways get in REX and CHARM. 
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put into operation, Mr. and Mrs. Hol- 
bert O. Glasscock, owners, said. 


UTAH 


The Payson Bakery has had its face 
lifted, with a front of modern design 
installed with a special display win- 
dow for bakery goods. New show 
cases have been constructed and new 
ovens installed. The bakery is owned 
and operated by Roe Wilde. 


VIRGINIA 


King & Roberts, Inc., Charlottes- 
ville, has been authorized by the Vir- 
ginia corporation commission to man- 
ufacture and deal in bakery and con- 
fectionery products. Frederick P. 
Hamlet, Charlottesville, is president. 
The authorized maximum capital of 
the concern is $50,000. 

The Henrico Bakery, Inc., of High- 
land Springs, with maximum author- 
ized capital stock of $50,000, has been 
formed to do a general bakery busi- 
ness. A. E. Roberts, Highland Springs, 
is president. E. Beecher Stallard, Cen- 
tral National Bank Bldg., Richmond, 
procured the charter. 


WISCONSIN 


Recent oven installations in Mil- 
waukee retail bakery shops are those 
at the Wilms & Christensen Bakery, 
1220 S. 16th St.; Tom Strupp Bakery, 
2601 N. 33rd St.; Rudolph Zwick Bak- 
ery, 3113 W. Burnham St.; Leonard 
Zobeczak, 2439 W. Rogers St.; Eugene 
Taylor, 6714 W. Fairview Ave., and 
Alvin Krueger Bakery, 2472 N. 
8th St. 

Fern Grimm has been named man- 
ager of the Wopp Bakery opened in 
Reedsville.by William Wopp, who also 
operates a shop in Walders. 

Clara’s Home Bakery, 2671 N. 
Teotonia Ave., Milwaukee, has been 
sold by Mrs. Clara Welke to Evelyn 
Oberlander and Dorothy Ruppin. Mrs. 
Welke operated the shop the past 
nine years, prior to which she was 
associated with her mother, Mrs. 
Charles Reinhardt, in the old Rein- 
hardt Bakery. 

The Cardinal Bake Shop, operated 
by Willard Flint and Clifford Jones at 
Lake Mills, has been purchased by Mr. 
and Mrs. Booth Kohlberg, for the past 
four years in the bakery business in 
Texas. Both of the new owners are 
former residents of Janesville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Jonas, who 
formerly operated the Ripon (Wis.) 
Sanitary Bakery, have completed ne- 
gotiations for the purchase of the 
Tasty Pastry Shop at Clinton, Ind. 

Mr. and Mrs. Booth Kohlberg have 
purchased the Cardinal Bake Shop, 
Lake Mills, from Willard Flint and 
Clifford Jones, and -have taken pos- 
session. The Kohlbergs are originally 
from Janesville and for the last four 
years operated two bakeries and a 
restaurant in Texas. 

The Krahn Bakery in Watertown 
closed recently. Walter Krahn and his 
family plan to locate in Oconomowoc 
where he will open a new and modern 
bakery. 

William H. Heinemann will open 
his fifth retail bakery this month. He 
expects to employ 10 people in the 
new store, which was formerly the 
Emmering Ice Cream Co. 


A&P ADDS BAKING 
DEPARTMENTS 


RICHMOND, VA.—Heralded in lib- 
eral newspaper display advertising as 
“there’s nothing like it in any other 
food store in Richmond,” Richmond’s 
four A&P super markets recently 
opened to the public for the first time 
four Jane Parker bakery departments. 
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SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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¥ ERCHANT MILLERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F,. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 





















‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YoRE Orry 
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MILLS 
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Grade Bakers, 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

















Executive Offices 

NATIONAL Chanin Building, New York City 
Offices 

YEAST 45-54 inne taaatienbina we 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, tl. 


CORPORATION 
Frank J. Hale 


Plants 
Belleville, N. J. and Crystal Loke, Mi. 





DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 








TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING + PORTLAND 4, OREGON 




















ACME RYE ALFALFA MEAL 


A HIGH QUALITY Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR NATIONAL ALFALFA 


All Grades DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
_ FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN Chandler, Ariz. 














Arcuer-Dantet.s-Mimtann Company 
C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. ; 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS finsGtv'h0 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MINNEAPOLIS SUERPTeL bane. 














GALLATIN VALLEY MILLING CO. 


MONTANA—FLOURS AND GRAIN D. R. FISHER, Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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ROGERS BROS. - 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 
ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 


308 W. Washington St., 


Chicago 














“The Rolling Pin Brand” 


CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 


1017 W. Washington Bivd. 


Chicago 7, Illinois 











“SUNBEAM SPECIAL”—This boat, chartered by Flowers Baking Co., 
Inc., to transport bakery products and passengers over the flooded 
Ochlochnee River near Thomasville, Ga., recently, was christened the 
Sunbeam Special by the officials, invalids and stranded tourists riding in 
it. W. H. Flowers, president of the firm, lends a hand with a paddle to as- 
sist Chester Bellamy, Bellamy Boat Co., Thomasville, at the motor. 


Bakers Defeat Flood 


Georgia Bakery Delivers 
by Boat and Plane 


THOMASVILLE, GA. — Recent 
floods that caused a complete tie-up 
of transportation in this area for 
some time gave the Flowers Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., an opportunity to add 
a civic service to the community to 
their usual deliveries of baked 
products. 

Many towns in southwest Georgia 
were completely isolated for days, so 
the baking company chartered boats 
to make deliveries of baked products 


_ REG. U. $. PAT. OFF. 


and at the same time aid those who 
were stranded by high waters of the 
Ochlochnee River or by washed-out 
roads, W. H. Flowers, president of 
the company, said. The firm’s boat, 
“Sunbeam Special,” carried bread, of- 
ficials working on flood relief, invalids 
and stranded tourists over the entire 
area. Tom Whiddon, sales _ super- 
visor for Flowers, was in charge of 
the Sunbeam ferry operations. 

The firm chartered several planes 
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to fly bread into areas that were 
completely isolated by flood waters. 
One plane handled about 1,200 loaves 
a trip, while smaller planes holding 
200 loaves were used to reach land- 
ing areas that were too small for 
the larger plane. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIQUID AND DRIED EGG 
OUTPUT DOWN SHARPLY 


WASHINGTON — The quantity of 
liquid egg produced during February 
totaled 30,971,000 lb., compared with 
80,673,000 lb. during February last 
year, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reported recently. Much small- 
er quantities used for drying this 
year account for most of the decrease 
in total liquid produced. 

Dried egg production totaled 1,- 
029,000 lb. compared with 13,168,000 
Ib. in February last year. Production 
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consisted of 443,000 lb. of whole eggs, 
141,000 1b. of dried albumen and 445,- 
000 lb. of dried yolk. The production 
of dried egg is now on a prewar basis 
and practically all of the current 
production is for domestic consump- 
tion. 

Frozen egg production during Feb- 
ruary totaled 25,850,000 lb., com- 
pared with 34,323,000 lb. in Feb- 
ruary last year. It was the smallest 
production for the month since Feb- 
ruary, 1943. Storage holdings of froz- 
en eggs March 1 totaled 120,179,000 
lb. compared with 73,564,000 Ib. 
March 1, 1947, and 86,414,000 lb. for 
the 1943-47 average. Of the March 1 
holdings of frozen eggs, the govern- 
ment owned 56,952,000 Ib. Stocks of 
frozen egg decreased 2,000,000 Ib. dur- 
ing February, compared with 7,000,- 
000 lb. during February last year and 
an average February decrease of 1,- 
000,000 Ib. 





operation. 


LA GRANGE 





La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 


the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 


MILL 





Visitors Entertained 
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Bakery Uses Radio, Billboard 
Advertising to Herald Opening 


TAMPA, FLA.—Newspaper, radio 
and billboard advertising throughout 
this locality was used to call the pub- 
lic’s attention to the opening of the 
Holsum Bakers, Inc., modern plant 
here. The grand opening was held 
April 4-8. 

Caesar Medina, president of the 
company, expected 30,000 visitors 
would be shown through the plant on 
guided tours. They were entertained 
by professional musicians and attend- 
ed an audience participation contest 
where prizes of cash, radios, and re- 
frigerators were awarded to winners. 
Food was also served to the visitors. 

Preceding the public opening, some 
12,000 food dealers from Tampa and 
the surrounding territory were con- 
ducted through the plant on daily 
tours that required five weeks to 
complete. The firm’s road salesmen 
acted as host to their dealers. Parties 
were staged with refreshments each 
night while the dealer tours were 
under way. 

Officials of the plant said they be- 
lieved the open house staged by Hol- 
sum here was one of the most elab- 
orate ever used in this section of the 
country. 

The Holsum plant itself is of one 
story construction containing approx- 
imately 175,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
entirely covered with hard maple 
commercial flooring. Straight line 
production is employed throughout 
the plant. The plant is the only one 
in Tampa using this type, and its ca- 
pacity is over 100,000 pieces in 24 


hours, officials said, adding that the 
entire bakery was carefully. designed 
to permit a streamlined flow of bread 
from the time it reaches the ware- 
house in the form of flour until the 
finished and wrapped bread is loaded 
into trucks for delivery. Showers and 
dressing rooms are available for all 
employees and are located near the 
administration offices of the plant. 

The production control room is so 
situated as to command a view of 
the entire plant operation, and was 
designed to facilitate installation of 
electronic controllers for mixers, 


(Continued on page 98) 





DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRIOR 
Established 1874 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 















KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
a 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





















Vlei 4384 


Kansas City, Mo 
—good milling wheat! 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred shipment! 














Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 
—our stocks analyzed for baking strength! 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for— 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY \% 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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You'll find no finer short patent flour on the 
market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
finer flour for modern high-speed production! 


Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 
unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 
Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 


May 4, 1948 























EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


surance on tour  CMUBB & SON 


Policies FA this Compony United States Managers . 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlente, Georgia insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canade 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 
The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











Mill Mutual Service . Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
For Policy Holders 400 West Madison St. Chicago, Illinois 

















milling, controlled from first to last 
with expert knowledge and skill 





pA 
—— We) | aS 
0 OF ne Sa Pe ?: 
SHORT PATENT = [|_} 
Quality firmly based on scientific 
wheat selection and experienced 
“ 


. that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find this bakery short patent 
a dependable flour for shop per- 
formance and desirable loaf char- 
acteristics. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Siper(lour 


REC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 





Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Mills at 
KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 


McPHERSON, 
LINDSBORG, 
and RUSSELL, 
KANSAS 





RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 


Chicago Office: KELLY FLOUR CO. Boston Office: SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP. 
25,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity 7,350,000 Bushels Storage 



























eRODNEY’S FLOURS are scientifically malted for opti- 


mum enzyme balance. 


e Bakers using RODNEY’S Flours have no malting problems! 


e Amylograph control, confirmed by actual baking results, is 
routine in RODNEY’S air-conditioned pilot bakery. 


e Here is another important reason for RODNEY’S unexcelled 
uniformity 













KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


* , 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F, L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 





nits veasiailea 



































E t Fl PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
xX p or O ur Domestic and Export 
INSURANCE Flour, Feed and Grain 
ce ° a3 E t Office — TORONTO, C D 
All Rieke xpor ice O, CANADA 
Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Report eal Tomactie CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. SUS "sn2H5eor "Ate otis or kBes 
Ocean and Lake Insurance TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
and Transportation Chicago Columbes | Ae Resevite ——.. 
Forty-Five Years’ Experience in Sane ies 7 a Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Export Flour Handling Guahe Enid ) Nee gu o bas g o j 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
Western Assurance 
Company 
* rma bonanenee A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 
a Shippers of F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
i Agents and Feed Mills 
’ WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS: Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





» | FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 





COATSWORTH & COOPER Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrRuCTION Co. 

















oo Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
G ' ai na nd 1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Feeds WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL GRAIN MERCHANTS i 
Exporters Operating: : 
GRAIN Co. Chicago Great Western Elevator 





Kansas City - 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


Wellington, Kansas 
KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board 


of Trade Building 


TORONTO, CANADA 























CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT a — 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, R ‘ ( Y ‘6 PR A : a fs MILLING STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN co. 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. ; 
Exporter Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


CEREALS, FEEDS ENGINEERS, quamaiis nme | 
YNTO. CANAD INC. 4 





UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. . 
Winnipeg, Manitoba FLOUR, 








t 


os Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 














PORONTO, CANADA 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY Designers and Builders 







































Members: Toronto Board of Trade ‘ for the e iow. B34 , I | # L 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Grain Processing Industries ae wr s 
Exporters ECHALIST N : ' 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. bd ERVING Me UWA WM 
‘ Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
Grain Shippers TORONTO 1, CANADA 
Domestic and Export i 
We specialize in Choice CEREAL CUTTERS 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


designing and engraving MI LLI N G Ww M4 b AT Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
for Millers and the Grain Trade Standard the world over for cutting 


+ small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 
Holland Engraving Co. NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Kansas City, Missouri Kansas City, Mo. Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 














Toronto 
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OUR AIM IS NOT MERELY TO SELL WHEAT TO MILLERS 


It is to supply our milling customers with wheat of the type they require 

































from great Southwestern stocks or current marketings, giving them the 
whole value of our judgment and long experience and our ample facilities. 
ALWAYS millers are our preferred customers. 
| CORPORATION 
SE BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
FLOUR MILLS CO. +» KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
| BOARD of TRADE BLDG. + KANSAS CITY, MO. 
* a ~ os 
ILLING WHEAT - CORN - OATS - FEED GRAINS 
persting SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
ies Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 
J. P. BURRUS, Pres. WALLACE M. NEIL 


_ A.H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K.C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 























YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 











Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


















OPERATING 







Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR 
Kansas City Board of Trade H OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange ° New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Tl. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade " bd Enid, Okla. 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange F Worth, T 
New York Rubber Exchange ; . , a . ‘ort : 7m, exas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 











New York Cotton Exchange ses 
New York Cocos Exchange the Milling Industry 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


New Slicer 


Said to be developed especially for 
economical slicing of vegetables and 
fruits, the “Slicechief Senior’ is now 
being manufactured and distributed 
to bakeries by the Slicechief Co., 
Toledo. 

The machine slices lengthwise and 
crossways, shreds coarse or fine, 
flakes or crumbs all vegetables, 
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fruits, nuts, cheese and baked goods. 
All slicing is done with one 9” 
diameter aluminum rotor and stain- 
less steel knife, and is adjustable 
from 1/32 to %” without removing 
rotor. Motorized models also are 
available. Literature will be sent free 
to anyone addressing the Slicechief 
Co., 2222 Drummond Rd., Toledo 6, 
Ohio. 


Cellophane Sealer 


A portable device for heat-sealing 
packages hand-wrapped in cellophane 
has been developed by Chas. F. 
Hubbs & Co., 389 Lafayette St., New 


York, designed to increase hand- 
wrapping speeds up to double and 
more on flats, rounds, tapers, rec- 
tangles, cylinders and many odd- 
shaped packages ranging from 1/16 
to 3 in. and over in thickness. 

Marketed under the name of 
“Speed-Wrap,” the new sealer pro- 
vides five hot-sealing surfaces for 
greater versatility over a wide range 
of cellophane-sealing applications, in- 
cluding end-seals, band seals, enve- 
lope wraps and special seals. 

The portable hot-sealer is a bench 
model measuring 16 by 21 in., and 
operates on 110-125 V. AC-DC. 














































le a loaf 





SEND FOR WORKING SAMPLE 


and save on shortening as much as 


5¢ per pound cake 















Saves 3 to 5 Ibs. of fat 
in every 135 loaves 


~ [ud improved flavor 


and softness 


Saves as much as 
30% of fat in 
every 100-lb. batch 


[ud improved volume 
and texture 


MAKE FATS GO 
FURTHER—QUALITY BETTER 


Bill Broeg, whose pictures appear on the 
left, says to you, “When Cake-Short starts 
to work, the improvement is immediate. 
Cake-Short cakes rise in the oven with 
that ‘Stand-up’ quality.” 


Veri-Short gives that lasting soft-fresh- 
ness and fine texture that spells SALES 
for your bread. It will do this without fat 
if necessary. The flavor of Veri-Short 
breads is excellent. 


Have you read Bill Broeg’s new booklet 
on Veri-Short and Cake-Short? It’s pree 
—write today. 
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New Stabilizer 


A new vegetable stabilizer called 
“Krim-Koloid” a dextrose and hy- 
drocolloid preparation which is now 
being put into commercial produc- 
tion, has been developed, according 
to an announcement by Earl C. Jert- 
son, vice president of the Krim-Ko 
Corp., in charge of the marine vege- 
table extract factory located at New 
Bedford, Mass. 

The active principle of the new 
stabilizer is a highly refined hydro- 
colloid of marine vegetable origin. 
It is said to help icings set quickly 
and resist sticking to wrappers and 
packages because it reacts with the 
milk in icing during the mixing to 
form a “custardized” gel. 

The Krim-Ko technical staff has 
recently completed tests on the de- 
velopment of formulas for icing and 
other food products, which are avail- 
able to bakers and other food manu- 
facturers upon request to the com- 
pany. 


Hand Truck Wheel 


Developed primarily to meet the 
rigid requirements of the food proc- 
essing industry, a new molded hand 
truck wheel is now available for use 
in plants where unusual floor condi- 
tions exist. Excessive moisture, oil, 
fats, acids, alkalis and wide tempera- 
ture variations are said to have lit- 
tle or no effect on the Neotread 
wheel. 

The wheel core is made of hard 
rubber-fiber, to which is bonded a 
cushion tread of DuPont Neoprene. 
Both of these materials are highly 
resistant to corrosion. Exhaustive 
tests have been carried out which 
indicated endurance under circum- 
stances that caused rapid deteriora- 
tion of metal wheels with bonded-on 
rubber tires. 

The wheels are manufactured in 
standard and special sizes by St. John 
& Co., 5800 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 
36, Til. 


Measuring. Dispenser 


A new, automatic measuring dis- 
penser for pressure sensitive tape is 
announced by Better Packages, Inc., 
Shelton, Conn., manufacturer of 
gummed tape sealing equipment, 
moisteners and labelers. The new dis- 
penser has been designed primarily 
for retail store use. It is engineered 
to dispense two-inch strips, said to 
be the length most retailers -prefer 
for most package sealing as shown 
by the results of a two-year survey 
conducted for the company. Further 
information can be obtained from the 
manufacturer. 


Bakery Price Tag 


A new plastic price tag marking 
system for retail bakeries has been 
placed on the market by the Hopp 
Press, Inc., New York. The “Flexo 
Tag” system is said to simplify price 
marking for the baker because any 
price up to $1 can be made up on 
one tag, and promote sales because 
all goods on display are clearly 
marked—the customer does not need 
to inquire or discuss prices. The tag 
also is intended to dress up the store’s 
merchandising methods because of its 
clean, sanitary and inviting appear- 
ance. 

The printing on the tags and die- 
cut tabs is permanently sealed be- 
neath the plastic surface, making 
them highly sanitary and protecting 
them from wear or chipping. They 
can be kept clean by wiping with a 
damp cloth. Further information is 
available from the manufacturer. 
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CHASE FACTORIES: 


BUFFALO 
CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
CROSSETT, ARK. 
DALLAS 
GOSHEN, IND. 
KANSAS CITY 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 






















CHASE SALES OFFICES: 


BOISE 

CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DENVER 

DETROIT 
HARLINGEN, TEX. 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
MEMPHIS 

NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
ORLANDO, FLA. 
PITTSBURGH 
SALT LAKE CITY 






















CHAS 


NATION- 
WIDE 
BAG 

SERVICE 


e@ One Hundred Years is a mighty long time. It also can be a rather 
uneventful span... nothing of much importance is recorded between 
847 and 947 A. D. It can also be a century of great events and prog- 
ress— 1847-1947, for example. And this is the period of our experi- 
ence in manufacturing bags of all kinds for American industry and 
agriculture. 

This experience is a very important part of the background that 
your technically trained Chase Salesman brings to bear on your 
packing problems. Whatever your packing needs may be, Chase can 
provide an efficient and economical container for your products. It 
will pay you to check with your nearby Chase Salesman. 


Chase factories and sales offices are strategically located to quickly 
serve your specific requirements. 





Chase Chase Chase Chase Sax- Chase Lined Chase Specialties: Chase Chase Chase Liners— 
Multiwall Topmill Lilipack olin Open and Com- Mailing Bags, Spiral Pretty Print Heavy Duty Crinkled and 
Paper Bags Burlap Bags Paper Bags Mesh Bags bined Bags Tubing, Twines Cotton Bags Cotton Bags Pleated 


for Biller Bags... Better By Chase 
& S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


DETROIT > GOSHEN, IND. 
NEW ORLEANS ° NEW YORK 
SALT LAKE CITY e TOLEDO 


CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ° CLEVELAND * CROSSETT, ARK. ° DALLAS ° DENVER ° 
KANSAS CITY ° MEMPHIS ° MILWAUKEE ° MINNEAPOLIS ° 
PITTSBURGH « PORTLAND, ORE, ¢ REIDSVILLE,N.C. © ST, LOUIS « 


° BUFFALO ° 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. ° 
ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ PHILADELPHIA e 
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, Food Relief 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. | —====> J. H. BLAKE 
| « Grain Merchants - amauta" Stas | FLOUR 


Representing 











FAO forestry experts are assisting in 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 technical activities for increasing re- Highest Clase Mills and Buyers 
construction timber supplies in Eu- 

rope without unduly destructive e 

cutting. Schools to bring European 

MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH technical experts abreast of late de- Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
velopments, such as the production ; 
of hybrid-corn seed and artificial in- 


101 Myo OF —, Suny canirete ee — po held. bea 
PLUS MODERN LABOR Set ae 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: with the establishment of European | Pramcis M. Franco 


other products. 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten Bearing upon longer term improve- 
LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent ment and development of agricultural 
BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent production and distribution, the con- 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent ference had endorsed the report of 




















STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear the preparatory commission, calling 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS for active encouragement of general 

RYE—White - Medium - Dark economic developments, and the idea PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
UFFALO of international commodity arrange- NEW YORK 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING co. 8 N. Y. ments. The preparatory commission 


had considered that such arrange- 
ments might help to overcome farm- 
ers’ fears of collapsed markets. 


SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR Also, the director general was au- COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
thorized to prepare plans for exten- Nashville, Tenn. 


sion of FAO’s technical and advisory 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR | eter mre | ahee eae 























PHONE LD 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 

Near (including Middle) East, and 
for EXPorRT Latin America 

The council of the FAO held its 

FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD first session in Washington, Nov. 4-11, PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
1947. The International Emergency 

Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. Food Council had met during the pre- FLOUR BROKER 

ceding week and requested that the 

OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. FAO council prepare detailed plans 7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 


for transferring and continuing the 
work of IEFC. 


aa . The council of the FAO agreed to 
Andrew De Lisser WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. |... up an International Emergency J.J. SHEVELOVE 














Domestic and Export Food Committee of the Council. hav- 
DOMESTIC FLOU R EXPORT Flour and Cereal ing the same functions and relation- mee yl oo _— 
Products ships to governments and to the com- wy on o 


Representing Highest Class Mills 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 280 Madison Ave. New York modity committees as the central $8 Gammases Stneet, Mena. 3. 3. 


committee of the IEFC had possessed. 
The secretary general and secretariat 
of IEFC were to be continued with- 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & out change, and definite financial pro- Broenniman Company 
. " LARSEN CO.- vision for the work was made. A (INCORPORATED) 






































committee on integration was ap- 
QUALITY FLOUR All FLOUR Grades pointed to assist in dealing with FLOUR 
410-420 N. W in. ’ administrative problems involved in 488 Produce Exchan NEW YORK 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK ennlitchin teh the merging of IEFC’s work into the ie AB NA 
council. 
Meeting again during the council’s 
THOMPSON FLOUR ULYSSES DeSTEFANO session, the IEFC accepted these ar- Low Grades and 
PRODUCTS, INC. Mill Agent rangements and increased to 11 mem- Mi il f d 
bers its central committee. 11iTee 
FLOUR FLOUR AND SEMOLINA In concluding his remarks on the I. S. JOSEPH CO.. INC 
Produce Exchange Building Correspondence Solicited work of the U.S. delegation to the a, a te Miles . 
New York City 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, Geneva FAO conference, N. E. Dodd, a 











under secretary of agriculture, the 








US. member of the conference, Pd 
S. R. STRISIK CO The Williams Bros. Co. stated: ; Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
° . ° Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. In spite of vexing particular prob- 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour ems, there is among the FAO mem- 
Flour Mill Agents All our wheat is grown on “Western ber nations an awareness of the need 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK can an vanes Oh Gale endl elena, for, and willingness to engage in, eco- 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


nomic cooperation for the revival of 
production, trade and employment, 
and the achievement of more stable 




















Bs ; a mR . ri 
JOHN M. FLYNN CO. Quality Flour for Every Need economic conditions. The Copenhagen WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
Gesh Grate Brehue " : : objectives of better diets for all, and 
” : : > more fair and stable prices for pro- 
1 City B 1 FOREIGN DOMESTIC 
i dae ae a ta Cliff H. Morris &Co. ducers and consumers of agricultural FLOUR 





1232 Board of Trade Bldg. products, have real meaning for the 3ist and Chestnut Streets 
Kansas City, Mo. 9 25 Beever Street NEW YORK x FAO member nations as objectives of PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
—— poe... . 














J “Progress to date gives confidence a 
"saeFEEDS sou || PEEK BROS, | tn er eee, FELOUR 


" A a will be forthcoming, and that in FAO Broker and Merchandiser 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. Flour Brokers the world has an effective tool to DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange bring about improved welfare for Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS rural people, and better food and ta tg PR i ys 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


























health for all people.” 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Cable Address: ‘“Dorrzacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) IMPORTERS OF 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS GRAIN 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,’”’ London 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,’’ Glasgow 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17 Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.G. 3 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cabie Address. “Coventry.” London Caite AGGeees: “Manwen,” Gaagew 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Grainistic,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘DirPLoma,’' Glasgow 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C, 3. 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. § 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Oables: ‘‘Puitip,”” Dundee 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 


OFFICES ALSO AT Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
L 





LIVERPOOL EITH Cable Address: Code: 
DUBLIN BELFAST “VIGILANT” Riverside 
Established 1868 
CRAWFORD & LAW 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 





and at 27, Corn Exch Chambers AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
LONDON, E. C.3 Reference: 

eo ” Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow “Witbure” Ameterdamn 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘““Grains,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘“Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCB 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
2 Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“CEREALES”’ 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN 


N.V Algemeene Handel-en 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


~_ 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


$4 Meent 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 


OSLO, NORWAY 


FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,’’ Oslo 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Asbjornsta” 


* Industrie Maatschappy 


HOLLAND 





OSLO, NORWAY 


MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 

Reference: ‘ 
Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 


Established 1881 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: ‘““JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Meldahlsgade 1 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 
Interested to Represent 
Flour Mills in 
ECUADOR AND COLOMBIA 


RENE CRESPO B. 


Apdo 992 Apdo 3551 
Guayaquil Bogota 
Ecuador Colombia 


Bank Reference: The Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co., 42nd St. at Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, til. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 





























NEW LITERATURE 





Uniform Handbook 


The Angelica Jacket Co. recently 
announced that its new catalog, the 
“Blue Book of Uniforms,’’ has been 
published. Copies are available upon 
requests to the company. 

According to Angelica, its new line 
of fashion-length uniforms is the most 
extensive since before the war. It 


embodies a wide range of colors and 
new materials including seersucker, 
sharkskin, chambray and sanforset 
rayon. Also included are the always 
popular colors in poplin, broadcloth 
and monte cloth. All Angelica uni- 
forms in this year’s line are sanfor- 
ized and carry the “Laundry Tested” 
seal of the American Institute of 
Laundering. 

The selection covers uniforms for 
men and women working in bakeries, 
hospitals, hotels, restaurants, clubs 
and retail and industrial establish- 
ments, and for doctors, nurses, 
dieticians and beauticians. Also pic- 
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tured will be Angelica’s line of uni- 
form accessories, recipe books and 
imported and domestic cutlery. 

A copy of the new catalog is avail- 
able from the Angelica Jacket Co., 
1419 Olive St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Market Guide 


The new, fully revised 1948 edition 
of the Market Guide for Latin Amer- 
ica is now being distributed, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement of its 
publisher, American Foreign Credit 
Underwriters Corp., 170 Broadway, 
New York. 















“The Beardstown Mills” 


gives you these advantages 


©@ Whether you phone direct or contact one of our representatives, 
you can depend on immediate action from the Beardstown 
Mills. You are served by experienced principals—men who can 


give you “‘yes” or ‘‘no”’ 


@ Because of strategic location, our buyers are able to select the 
best wheats from the entire hard spring, hard winter and soft 
winter wheat growing areas. You can order a// your needs from 
this one source. Helps you reduce your inventory, simplifies 


your buying problems. 


in a hurry. No time-wasting delays... 
your purchases confirmed instantly . . 


. shipments speeded. 


@ Tested quality. Before milling, wheat is sampled, test-milled 
and baked in our experimental laboratories. These rigid in- 
spections insure excellence of baking performance—your safe- 
guard for top baking performance. 


Well Known, Proven Brands 


CRITIC JENNY LIND 


NORTHERN STAR SUNBEAM MINNESOTA QUEEN 


BROADCAST GLORIA 





BY PHONE... 


your purchases ave 


contirmed INSTANTLY! 
























































ALL 
FLOURS 
| TOP 

\QUALITY 
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The new edition of the guide lists 
more than 85,000 buyers and agents— 
wholesalers, manufacturers, retailers, 
distributors, commission agents, ex- 
porters, etc. — in all countries of 
South and Central America, Mexico, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, West Indies, the 
Guianas, etc. Each listing shows full 
firm name and trade style, street and 
postal address, line of business (prod- 
ucts handled), together with a capital 
and credit rating indicating the rela- 
tive size and “performance record” 
of the subject firm. 

Added features this year include a 
market sutvey of each country. A de- 
scriptive folder showing auxiliary 
services and subscription terms is 
available from the publisher. 


Oven Folder 


On the front cover of a folder re- 
cently released by the oven division 
of the American Machine & Foundry 
Co. is the latest addition to their line 
of “Thermo-Radiant Ovens.” The 
four-page brochure shows construc- 
tion details in cutaway illustration 
citing 17 features of the oven. 

Five photographs give the reader 
pictures of the central power and 
control panel, speed and tempera- 
ture controls and stabilizer, all ex- 
pertly engineered for best baking 
performance. 

Dimensions and capacities of the 
standard model ovens are tabled to 
enable the variety baker or the 
larger bakery to find the oven suited 
to his particular baking requirements. 

Copies of the folder—DM-1317— 
will be sent to bakers who write the 
oven division, American Machine & 
Foundry, 200 Shelton Ave., New 
Haven 9, Conn. 


Sweet Dough Recipes 


A new 36-page recipe book for 
making all types of sweet dough 
products was recently prepared by 
the Doughnut Corporation of Amer- 
ica. Called “Your Guide to Better 
Sweet Dough Products,” it is illus- 
trated with photographs and draw- 
ings showing bench methods for all 
varieties of sweet dough products. 
This recipe book includes a separate 
section on glazes, icings, fillings, 
toppings and washes, plus valuable 
cost computing charts. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
393 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Chicago Food Sales 

A 60-page book giving selling in- 
formation on the Chicago food mar- 
ket, titled “Chicago’s $1,200,000,000 
Food Market,” was recently released 
by the Bob White Organization, Chi- 
cago, a grocery sales and promotion 
firm. The book lists bulletin services, 
merchandising programs and other 
promotional opportunities offered to 
the distributor, as well as wholesale 
grocers, chain headquarters, and spe- 
cialty distributors. House - to - house 
truck distributors said to be capable 
of volume national sales are listed. 

A complimentary copy of the book 
is available to food executives ad- 
dressing a request on their letterhead 
to the Bob White Organization, 56 
E. Walton Place, -Chicago 11, Il. 


Boiler Circular 


A four-page brochure on boilers 
manufactured by the Alert Engineer- 
ing Products Co., 315 W. Woodbridge 
St., Detroit 26, Mich., describes stand- 
ard and automatic boilers manufac- 
tured by the company. 

A copy may be obtained by writing 
the manufacturer, requesting circular 
127. 
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METAL CLASP ENVELOPE 
FOR MAILING, PACKAGING, FILING 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


MANUFACTURING PLANT 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
129 North 2nd St. MAin 0547 











MICROSCOPIC 
ANALYSIS 


for insect and rodent 
contamination 
Specialists in 
Plant Sanitation Surveys 


STRASBURGER & SIEGEL 
Food Chemists and 
Bacteriologists 
15 South Gay St. Baltimore 2, Md. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
26 Broad Street New York City 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mi.uine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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Oklahoma and Arkansas Bakers 








Stress Quality, Merchandising 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Approximate- 
ly 200 members of the Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn. and the Arkansas Bak- 
ers Assn. agreed during the annual 
conventiorm of the two groups at the 
Biltmore Hotel here April 18-20 that 
better quality in their products and 
more advanced selling methods would 
enable the baking industry to meet 
the growing competition of ready 
mixed products and to keep up the 
general level of postwar business. 


Harry S. Alexander, Oklahoma 
City, was reelected president of the 
Oklahoma bakers group at a lunch- 
eon held the final day of the conven- 
tion, with John Scott, Jr., Lawton, 
named vice president to succeed Glen 
Boyd, and John Wallen, Oklahoma 
City, reelected secretary-treasurer. 
Ross Jackman, Mr. Scott, Mr. Alex- 
ander, Ted Shaeffer, Al Kruse and 
Howard Cowan were named to the 
board of directors of the association. 


The Arkansas Bakers Assn. re- 
elected the following officers: Charles 
Meyers, Jr., Little Rock, president; 
Harry Shipley, Jr., Fort Smith, vice 
president; Art Spatz, Little Rock, 
secretary, and C. H. Ahrens, Pine 
Bluff, treasurer. 


Following the opening business ses- 
sion the morning of April 19 a golf 
tournament and stag party was 
staged for the men at the Twin Hills 
Golf & Country Club, and a luncheon, 
style show and entertainment was 
held for the ladies. An informal 
evening dinner party was held that 
evening. 


Delegates Welcomed 


Harry Alexander, Oklahoma presi- 
dent, welcomed the delegates and 
Charles Meyers Jr., the Arkansas 
Bakers Assn. president, responded. 

The optimistic mood of the bakers 
was reflected in an address on ‘‘Who’s 
Afraid of Bankruptcy,” by E. J. 
Sperry, Sperry Industrial Publica- 
tions, Chicago, Ill. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that 1948 has shown 
a record of dollar volume, but that 
costs were also up, which had the 
effect of reducing profits. 

This carries a warning that bakers 
must be on their toes and manage- 
ment must do a better job than ever 
before. They must be alert to take 
advantage of modern equipment, ad- 
vances in quality, management and 
selling methods, the speaker said. 

Practical and technical training 
courses for veterans expecting to 
go into baking business now being 
conducted at the baking school, 
School of Technical Training, Okla- 
homa A&M College, Okmulgee, were 
outlined by E. K. Covelle, director of 
the school, and John Summers, di- 
rector of the baking school. 

The Oklahoma Bakers Assn., which 
had appointed a committee at the 


1947 convention to confer with au- 
thorities of the college on the pos- 
sible establishing of the baking 
school, announced its sponsorship of 
the school, which has been operating 
for some time. 

The sound slide film, ‘America’s 
Biggest Business,’ was presented by 


‘representatives of the producer, the 


Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc. 

Speaking on production problems, 
George Carlin, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
said that there are not enough stu- 
dents in the industry who are search- 
ing for advanced knowledge in the 
science and engineering of baking. 


Panel Discussion 


Mr. Carlin also led a panel discus- 
sion on industry problems, assisted 
by Glen Boyd, Martha Ann Bakeries, 
Enid and Shawnee, Okla.; F. G. Won- 
dell, Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Cecil Turner, Hachmei- 
ster, Inc.; Sisson, Red Star Yeast 
and Products Co.; Paul Olmstead, 
J. R. Short Milling Co., and William 
Mooney, Paniplus Co. 

The afternoon session of April 20 
was devoted to the bakers producing 
a variety of products, retail and 
wholesale. The discussion was con- 
ducted by Al Kruse, Wigwam Bak- 
eries, Tulsa, and featured William 
F. Ellerbrook, Ellerbrook Bakeries, 
St. Louis. 

“Bakers should always be aware 
of their No. 1 competitor, the house- 
wife,” Mr. Ellerbrook said, “we have 
passed the days when we sold out 
completely by 5 p.m.” 


Cost Knowledge Stressed 

James Jewart, Royal Baking Co., 
Oklahoma City, urged every baker to 
know the cost of his products. He 
said that the cost of each item which 
enters into the formula of any prod- 
uct should be balanced against the 
yield formula. 

Mrs. Mildred Schneider, the Schnei- 
der Cake Shop, San Antonio, Texas, 
discussed phases of the “Art of Sell- 
ing and Proper Display.’”’ While prop- 
er regard should be paid by manage- 
ment to getting employees who have 
an attractive manner, the prime con- 
sideration should be to get and retain 
employees who can sell, she said. 

R. W. Ruhe, St. Louis, called the 
attention of the bakers to the ad- 
vertising done for the various pre- 
pared mixes, and said that the re- 
tail and small wholesale baker should 
advertise more and capitalize on all 
types of advertising. 

The Arkansas Bakers Assn. voted 
to hold its 1949 annual convention 
in Hot Springs, Ark., sometime in 
April, and voted a_ resolution of 
thanks to the Oklahoma association 
for its invitation to participate in 
this year’s convention. 
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Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 









@ Probably you’d 
look terrible. But 
one thing is sure 
—you’d stay dry! 


out moisture. And 
that’s why we use 
asphalt to help 
keep Diamonds 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 
ing. Ki “a 
Salt usually, x, 
cakes in excessive RX 
humidity, because 
moisture con- 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 
Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example, 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream, That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-13, St. Clair, Mich. 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP Eo. 


CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, [OWA - NEW YORK 


OGS 














Tri-State Bakers 


Arrange Program 
for Convention 


NEW ORLEANS — The Tri-State 
Bakers Assn., will hold its 14th an- 
nual convention at New Orleans this 
year, with dates set for June 6-8, and 
the Roosevelt Hotel designated as 
headquarters, according to a recent 
announcement by Col. Al M. Cadwell, 
Cotton’s Inc., Baton Rouge, La., pres- 
ident of the organization. 

J. Roy Smith, Smith Bakeries, Inc., 
Mobile, Ala., first vice president of 
the three-state organization which 
covers Alabama, Louisiana and Miss- 
issippi, heads the speakers’ program 
committee again this year. 

The gathering will begin with reg- 
istration June 6. That evening, Miss 
Kay Williams, Fleischmann division 
of Standard Brands, Inc., will address 
a session for bakery sales girls, and 
will present the slide film, “Sales 
Ways.” Alois J. Binder, Jos. Binder 
Bakery, New Orleans, and president 
of the New Orleans Master Bakers 
Assn., is chairman of this feature of 
the convention. 


Convention Features 


The first entertainment feature of 
the convention is scheduled for the 
same night, following the sales girls’ 
session. This will be the “Officers’ Re- 
ception and Sales Girls’ Get-togeth- 
er,” and will include dancing, enter- 
tainment and serving of refresh- 
ments. 

Commenting on the appointment of 
Mr. Smith as chairman of the speak- 
ers and program committee, Col. Cad- 
well recalled that for the past sev- 
gral. years high commendation had 
been accorded the former for his ar- 
rangements, the selection of capable 
speakers and_ success in obtaining 
many “firsts” among speakers, promi- 
nent individuals who had not previ- 
ously addressed bakers’ gatherings. 

Mr. Smith has announced that Carl 
Schmidt, Schmidt Baking Co., Balti- 
more, Md., and Murray Jackson, 
Fleischmann Vienna Bakery, have 
accepted invitations to address the 
Tri-State convention at New Orleans. 

Col. Cadwell also announced that 
the convention will include two busi- 
ness sessions. Both will be held in the 
forenoon, one June 7 and the other 
June 8. Past experience, he stated, in- 
dicates that this procedure is in line 
with the wishes of delegates, who 
prefer a longer and more effective 
morning session and the elimination 
of the afternoon gathering. 

Registration in the Roosevelt lobby 
will be directed by veteran “regis- 
trar,” Georges Dennery, Charles Den- 
nery, Inc., New Orleans. Assisting 
him will be Horace Rowley, Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., and Frank 
LaNasa, Standard Brands, Inc., both 
of New Orleans. 

Carl Goldenberg, Holsum Bakeries, 
Inc., New Orleans, past president of 
the Tri-State association and of the 
New Orleans Master Bakers Assn., 
has been designated as chairman of 
the general entertainment committee, 
and all entertainment functions will 
come under his supervision. 

William C. Bacher, Bacher Bros. 
Bakery, New Orleans, vice president 
of the New Orleans Master Bakers 
Assn., has been appointed chairman 
of the badge committee and co-chair- 
man of the golf committee. 

Mrs. Bernard Schutten will head 
the ladies’ committee, Col. Cadwell 
announced, with Mrs. Cadwell as co- 
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chairman. A number of entertainment 
features for the visiting ladies are 
being slated. 

Earl Koerner, John E. Koerner & 
Co., New Orleans, president of the 
allied trades of the Tri-State baking 
industry, is making arrangements to 
entertain convention delegates the af- 
ternoon and evening of June 7. The 
annual banquet is scheduled the night 
of June 8, climaxing the three-day 
meet. 

Other members of the program and 
speakers’ committee, serving with 
Col. Cadwell and Mr. Smith include: 
Frem Boustany, Huval Baking Co., 
Lafayette, La.; Bernard Schutten, 


G. H: Leidenheimer Baking Co., New 
Orleans; Herbert Smith, Electrik 
Maid Bake Shop, Biloxi, Miss.; Cecil 
Jenkins, Golden Krust Bakery, Jack- 
son, Miss.; Charles Koestler, Koest- 
ler’s Bakery, Vicksburg, Miss.; John 
Wolf, William Wolf Bakery, Baton 
Rouge, La.; and Sidney Baudier, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer, 401 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHOLESALE MEN MEET 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Bryan Coles, 
vice president of the Griffin Grocery 
Co., Muskogee, was elected president 
of the Oklahoma Wholesale Grocers 
Assn. at the closing session of the 
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annual convention held here at the 
Oklahoma club April 21-22. Oscar 
L. Deardorf, Tulsa, manager of the 
Nash Finch Co., was named first vice 
president and King Thompson, Enid, 
second vice president. Clark Nichols, 
Jr., Oklahoma City, was reelected 
secretary. Three hundred grocers 
attended the meeting. The independ- 
ent grocer’s business was the subject 
of the keynote address by W. R. 
Henry, St. Louis, general sales man- 
ager of the Pet Milk Sales Corp. 
He called attention to the decline in 
business of the independents. 

John R. Bromell, chief. wholesale 
specialist of the U.S. Department of 
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Commerce, stressed the holding of 
costs of warehousing and handling 
functions with ease and economy. 
State Sen. James C. Nance, Purcell, 
spoke on “New Program of Govern- 
ment in Oklahoma” and “Govern- 
ment and Your Business” was the 
topic of E. J. O’Connor, executive 
vice president of Associated Indus- 
tries of Oklahoma. 
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W. J. T. KERR DIES 
WINNIPEG — W. J. T. Kerr, a 
member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change since 1911 and prominent in 
many’ civic and fraternal activities 
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died here recently at the age of 64. 
He was manager and director of K. 
B. Stoddard Co., Winnipeg. He was 
a native of Scotland. 
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AUSTRALIA GETS HEAVY 
RAINS FOLLOWING DROUTH 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA— 
Good rains fell over southeastern Aus- 
tralia during the week of April 11, 
following a March of record dryness. 

The wheat growing areas of South 
Australia, Victoria and south and cen- 
tral New South Wales all benefited 
by rainfalls ranging from one half 


to more than three inches. Farmers 
can now work the soil in preparation 
for the sowing of the 1948-49 crop. 

The rains also were of great bene- 
fit to pastures, which had dried out 
to such a degree that the milk supply 
of Melbourne had been curtailed for 
the past few weeks. 
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Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

April April April May 

10 17 24 1 
Four mills ... 36,427 20,391 22,137 *17,810 

*Three mills. 


Shortage Seen 
in Production 
of Dry Milk 


CHICAGO—The dry milk industry 
may be short an estimated 100 mil- 
lion pounds in meeting demands for 
the dry products of milk during 1948, 
H. R. Leonard, chairman of the board 
of directors of the American Dry Milk 
Institute, declared at the opening ses- 
sion of the 23rd annual meeting of 
the institute in Chicago April 20. 

Mr. Leonard told more than 350 
manufacturers gathered at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel that decreased 
milk production, more milk sold as 
market milk and evaporated milk, 
and a lower carry-over of dry milks 
from 1947, combine to create a se- 
rious shortage of these products for 
the balance of this year. He pointed 
out that February production of non- 
fat dry milk solids fell 22.6% below 
production in the same month last 
year. 

Mr. Leonard, who is general man- 
ager of the Twin City Milk Produc- 
ers Assn. in St. Paul, was reelected 
chairman of the board of the insti- 
tute. Paul Young, Golden State Co., 
Ltd., San Francisco, was reelected 
vice chairman and M. J. Metzger, 
Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, con- 
tinues as secretary-treasurer. 

New members elected to the 21- 
man board are H. S. Wagner, Pet 
Milk Co., St. Louis, and William H. 
Stabler, Arden Farms Co., Los An- 
geles. 
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VIRGINIA BAKERS PLAN 
SUPERVISOR MEETINGS 


RICHMOND, VA.—Plans for a 
series of meetings for supervisors 
were discussed at the April 15 meet- 
ing of the executive committee of 
the Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
by Harold K. Wilder, executive secre- 
tary of the group. 

The meetings will be designed to 
present information on the funda- 
mentals of baked goods displays, store 
layouts and similar subjects that 
would be of value to the sales super- 
visory staffs of wholesale bakeries. 
Present plans call for meetings to 
be held at Bristol, Roanoke, Win- 
chester or Harrisonburg, Lynchburg, 
Richmond and Norfolk, Mr. Wilder 
said. 
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LATIN AND PHILIPPINE 
EXPORTS 602,857 SACKS 


WASHINGTON—Members of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. shipped a 
total of 602,857 sacks flour to Latin 
American countries and the Philip- 
pine Islands during March. Details by 
countries follow, in 100-lb sacks: 


Bolivia 
71,045 
2,600 
Colombia . 
Costa Rica 


Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

El Salvador 
Guatemala 

Baits cccecss 
Honduras .. 


Nicaragua 

Panama aver ‘ 

Peru 24,000 
Venezuela 41,113 
Philippine Islands 107,750 


Total -. 602,857 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Scandinavian Countries to Discuss 
Possible Northern Customs Union 


LONDON—FEfforts are being made 
to extend economic cooperation be- 
tween the four Scandinavian coun- 
tries of Denmark, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden, on the lines of the Bene- 
lux agreement operative in The 
Netherlands, a Stockholm correspon- 
dent of The Northwestern Miller re- 
cently stated. 

During the war normal trade rela- 
tions between the Scandinavian coun- 
tries were at a standstill as a result 
of German military action, but the 
end of hostilities saw a growing in- 
terest in the possibilities of economic 
cooperation and the four countries 
concerned exchanged views, paying 
particular attention to questions of 
joint trade policy with foreign 
countries. 

The proposals received fresh im- 
petus from the suggestions made for 
a western European customs union 
arising from the unification of Eu- 
rope, under the terms of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. ‘The ques- 
tion of a customs union was discussed 
at a meeting of Scandinavian for- 
eign ministers at Copenhagen in Au- 
gust,-1947, when it was decided to 
set up a joint commission to ex- 
amine the possibilities of widening 
the scope of economic cooperation 
between the northern countries. 


Permanent Organization 


As a result of a further meeting 
in Oslo last February a permanent 
body was brought into being called 
the Joint Northern Committee for 
Economic Cooperation. The first 
meeting is set for this month. One 
of the main items for discussion will 
be the establishment of a common 
northern customs tariff as a prelimi- 
nary step to forming a customs union. 
Examination will also be made of the 
possible limitation of quantitative 
trade restrictions between the coun- 
tries concerned. In addition, some at- 
tention will be paid to division of 
labor and increased specialization in 
the various countries. 

Finally, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, detailed examination will be 
made of the present system of eco- 
nomic cooperation in the sphere of 
trade policy vis a vis foreign coun- 
tries, and plans will be made for the 
broadening of that cooperation. The 
main argument for the creation of 
the union is based on the advantages 
that are usually to be gained from 
creating large scale economic units. 
It is suggested that the union will 
be able to pursue a stronger trade 
policy in relation with the outside 
world. 

Regarded as a single unit, the four 
countries concerned in the proposals 
consider themselves to represent a 
great power in world economy. Ad- 
herents of the scheme point out that 
only three countries, the U. S., Great 
Britain and Germany had a greater 
turnover with foreign countries than 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway and Fin- 
land combined. Finland, as a result 


of Russian pressure, will not be able 
to take part in the union, authori- 
ties feel, but it is still considered 
that the combination of the three 
remaining countries, together with 
Iceland, will form a powerful bloc. 

There are several objections to 
the scheme and certain industries, 
the most important being agriculture, 
will require careful handling if chaos 
is not to result. A complete aboli- 
tion of inter-Scandinavian customs 
rates would obviously embarrass agri- 
culture in all countries except Den- 
mark. Agriculture in Norway and 
Sweden is only able to operate profit- 
ably as a result of a protective tariff 
and war, with its attendant block- 
ade, has demonstrated the importance 
of possessing a large scale internal 
agricultural output. No one is anx- 
ious to abolish the protection thus 
afforded. 

Important factors conducive to an 
agreement are community of lan- 
guage and culture, a uniform wage 
level and price structure, a similar 
standard of living and a _ uniform 
bady of economic laws while all coun- 
tries are on the same level in regard 
to technological developments. On 
the other hand, political and economic 
difficulties in the way have in certain 
respects increased. The development 
of other tariff-protected national in- 
dustries in addition to agriculture 
in the individual countries has _ in- 
creased the risk of economic dis- 
turbance if freedom of trade is in- 
troduced, and the result might offset 
any gain arising from the presenta- 
tion of a united trading front to the 
outside world. 
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WHEAT BOARD TO REFUND 
$169 MILLION ON WHEAT 


TORONTO — According to esti- 
mates, the payment of 20¢ bu. cover- 
ing farm deliveries to the Canadian 
Wheat Board from crops of 1945, 1946 
and 1947 will total $169 million, which 
is broken up as follows: 1945-46 crop 
year, $47 million; 1946-47, $67 mil- 
lion; 1947-48, $55 million. Checks will 
be-issued by the wheat board for each 
crop year in order to speed up the 
distribution of the money. 
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CANADIAN MILLS ASK 
FOR U.S.-TYPE WHEAT 


WINNIPEG — Canadian mills are 
again contracting with farmers in 
southern Alberta to grow U.S. white 
winter wheat, chiefly for pastry flour 
production. This developed in the war 
years when eastern farmers began to 
feed their wheat to livestock, and the 
varieties desired for mills for those 
particular brands of flour were re- 
duced as a result of the producers’ 
feeding program. 

The wheat, however, is sown in the 
spring, and harvested in the same 
manner as any spring wheat crop. It 
is reported that the seed has to be 

















renewed every two or three years 
because of the fact that it reverts to 
a spring type variety, and is appar- 
ently then less suitable for pastry 
flour. 


Somewhere in the neighborhood of 
30,000 acres were contracted last 
year, and it is estimated the total 
may approach 40,000 acres this year. 
So long as eastern farmers continue 
to feed a large percentage of their 
wheat and mills are not assured of 
satisfactory supplies from Ontario 
and Quebec, this method of contract- 
ing for the production of U.S. white 
winter wheat in southern Alberta in 
the normal growing season is likely 
to continue, authorities claim. 
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Canadian Exports 
of Wheat, Flour 
High During March 


WINNIPEG — Forty-nine overseas 
destinations took a total of 15,250,000 
bu. of Canadian wheat and flour dur- 
ing March to boost exports of these 
commodities from the Dominion from 
the eight-month period August to 





March, inclusive, to slightly more 
than 128 million bu. 
Flour exports for March were 


equivalent to 4,946,081 bu. of wheat, 
with the U.K. taking 3,713,000 bu., 
and British Empire countries com- 
bined, 4,536,432 bu. The largest quan- 
tity shipped to any country outside 
of the British Empire was 74,488 bu. 
in the form of flour, cleared to Nor- 
way, with Venezuelan imports of Ca- 
nadian flour equivalent to 65,686 bu. 


.of wheat. 


Wheat exports for the same month 
aggregated 10,322,524 bu., with 9,244,- 
098 going to the U.K. Jamaica took 
6,129 bu., Belgium 599,591, Italy 10,- 
573, and the Netherlands 462,133. 

For the period Aug. 1 to March 31, 
inclusive, Canadian wheat flour ex- 
ports totaled 43,067,061 bu. in terms 
of wheat, while exports of wheat 
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only to all destinations were 84,977,- 
831 bu. 

Exports of oats, rolled oats and 
oatmeal during March, totaled slight- 
ly more than 1 million bushels, to 
boost the aggregate for the eight- 
month period under review to almost 
4,800,000 bu. The bulk totals include 
543,109 bu. and 3,089,550 bu. of rolled 
oats and oatmeal, respectively. 

Overseas exports of Canadian bar- 
ley for March, amounted to only 38,- 
171 bu., and rye 282,322 bu. There was 
no flax cleared during the month. 
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ONTARIO BAKERS PLAN 
CONVENTION DURING MAY 


TORONTO — The annual conven- 
tion of the Ontario Bakers Assn. will 
be held at Niagara Falls, Ont., May 
17-18. It is expected that the conven- 
tion will be well attended. 
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SHORTAGE OF WHEAT MAY 
CLOSE CANADIAN MILLS 


WINNIPEG—A number of small 
flour mills in western Canada indi- 
cate that they may have to reduce or 
suspend operations because of the 
reduced supplies of wheat available 
to them. 

Supplies in certain localities are 
very light, due to the fact that sec- 
tions of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
experienced drouth conditions last 
year. In other areas wheat was 
shipped out in substantial volume 
early in the season, while elsewhere 
heavy snows and impassable roads 
have made deliveries next to impos- 
sible. On top of this, there is no real 
surplus, and reserves through to the 
end of the current crop year on July 
31 are limited. 
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BRITAIN LENDS GRAIN TO 
IRAQ; SUPPLIES SHORT 
LONDON — The prevailing bread 
shortage in Iraq has led to increased 
outbreaks of rioting. Reports from 
Baghdad indicate that the price of 
wheat is soaring to unprecedented 
heights. The shortage, coupled with 
high prices, will be instrumental in 
creating more trouble for the already 
hard pressed Iraqi government. 
Australia has sold wheat to Iraq, 
and Britain diverted some of her 
own shipments amounting to 8,000 
tons in order to alleviate the short- 
age on the understanding that this 
would be paid back when the Iraqi 
purchases became available. 





—* 


* 


ko 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—tThe serious position of 
Anglo-Canadian trade has been caus- 
ing some concern among business 
men, and this was emphasized by 
J. C. Patteson in his presidential 
address to the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce in Great Britain here re- 
cently. His words will be echoed by 
all those who are anxious to see a 
return to a state of freer trade, ob- 
servers feel. 

“The situation is more devastating 
than at any period in the history of 
the chamber,” Mr. Patteson said. 
“Private enterprise has many merits 
and in Canada as, indeed, here, there 
is a strong appeal for freedom of 
enterprise which, in prewar days, 


By George E. Swarbreck 





built up a high standard of living in 
the Dominion. Freedom of choice and 
freedom of action combined with in- 
telligence are good partners.” He 
added, “I freely admit that the Unit- 
ed Kingdom government has a most 
difficult task, but I do express the 
hope that, at no distant date, some 
lead may be given that will insure a 
relaxation of some of the restrictions 
and controls that now exist.” 


xk 


No miller likes to contemplate the 
possible loss of customers, and fears 
have been expressed that the coopera- 
tive price reductions of 2¢ on the 
3%%4-lb. loaf, now operative in Britain, 
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will force some small bakers out of 
existence. A price cutting campaign 
might cause the collapse of small 
businesses because they are already, 
due to numberless government re- 
strictions, having a difficult time. 
The position is not like that in the 
U.S. where, according to a recent 
British visitor, 4,000 new entrants 
have come into the trade since the 
war. Some suggestions have been 
made that the small baker should 
abandon bread production in favor of 
flour confectionery, since there is a 
market for increased supplies of good 
quality. 

Such a scheme might mean a re- 
duction in the demand for flour from 
private mills with a corresponding 
increase in the output of cooperative 
concerns, a situation which the Brit- 
ish flour trade views with some alarm. 
A suggestion that the cooperative so- 
cieties were getting flour at a price 
cheaper than that paid by the private 
baker has been denied in Parliament. 
Both private and cooperative users 
have to pay the same price of $8.06 
for a 280-lb. sack, subject to a rebate, 
by way of a subsidy, of $1.25 a sack. 
There has been a marked increase 
lately in the package flour trade, 
showing that housewives are baking 
more of their own bread. 

Self-rising flour also shows an in- 
crease. Meanwhile the bakers’ nation- 
al association has adopted the slogan 
“Stand firm on bread price!” 


xk kk * 

The Association Nationale de la 
Meunerie Francaise, the national flour 
milling association of France, is ex- 
tremely cooperative in giving infor- 
mation about the industry and the 
secretary has sent the London office 
of The Northwestern Miller some fig- 
ures on French milling capacity. 
There are 8,178 flour mills in France 
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at the present time, but only about 
7,000 are operating. The actual wheat 
flour milling capacity is 859,950 sacks 
an hour. The total number of mills 
destroyed by enemy action was 160, 
but some reconstruction is now tak- 
ing place. Grands Moulins de Pantin, 
in Paris, one of the largest, is now 
almost completely rebuilt and will 
probably be in operation again this 


year. 
22 TF 

The second increase in two months 
in the basic food ration in the British 
and American zones of Germany has 
been announced. The ration in May 
will be 1,593 calories daily instead 
of the 1,560 operative in April. Hol- 
land is to send 60,000 tons of potatoes 
under a trade pact with the western 


zone. 
xk kk 

The grain selection station, which 
was established at Mironowka in the 
Ukraine 30 years ago, has produced 
a new winter wheat variety of high 
production value, the Gostanum 
MW-1. The Russian States Labora- 
tory also claims to have perfected a 
winter wheat variety which can stand 
frost and which has been named Lut- 
enscens DW-4. A new rye variety with 
a high production value has also been 
obtained, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, Villa Borghese, Rome 
reported recently. 


xk *& 


Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s No. 1 
figure in the economic field, told a 
recent press conference that the Rus- 
sians were not showing much inter- 
est in purchasing consumer goods in 
exchange for the 750,000 tons of 
coarse grains negotiated last Decem- 
ber. The Soviet representatives have 
stressed that they are only interested 

(Continued on page 88) 
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50 Attend Sanitatien Course 
Sponsored by AIB in New York 


NEW YORK—A regional course in 
bakery sanitation under the auspices 
of the American Institute of Baking 
was held at the Park Central Hotel 
April 19-22 with approximately 50 
representatives of the baking indus- 
try from the New York area attend- 
ing. 

The course offered a comprehensive 
program embracing the entire field of 
bakery sanitation featuring AIB staff 
members, local and state officials, in- 
dustrial sanitation experts and health 
department and Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration representatives. The 
four-day course was under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of the department of sanitation of 
the AIB. 

The initial address opening the 
course was presented by Dr. Holmes, 
who outlined its objectives and dis- 
cussed the sanitation factors entering 
into the entire program. 

The actual address and discussion 
portions of the course consisted of 
approximately six hours of intensive 
instruction each day and was cli- 
maxed with a cocktail party at which 
diplomas were presented. 

Principal topics of discussion on the 
program dealt with rodent and insect 
control methods, sanitary design and 
cleansing of bakery machinery, food 


poisoning in baked goods, bakery san- 
itation from the angles of federal and 
local laws and practical industrial 
programs for proper sanitary pro- 
grams in a plant. 

The course was concluded with an 
address by William Walmsley, prin- 
cipal of the AIB school of Baking 
counseling those taking the course on 
how to carry back to the individual 
bakery the information and view- 
points acquired. 

Speakers on the program included: 
Dr. Holmes, Mr. Walmsley, Gertrude 
Austin, director of consumer educa- 
tion, AIB; Leo Busby, chief inspector, 
New York station, U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration; Jerome T. 
Tritcher, assistant commissioner of 
health, New York City Health De- 
partment; Louis A. King, department 
of sanitation, AIB; Sheldon A. Lang, 


"U.S. Public Health Service, New York 


City; Walter W. Dykstra, U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Boston; Herman 
L. Fellton, Orkin, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; 
H. R. Rich, West Disinfecting Co., 
New York; Mohe H. Solworth, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; James V. C. Blankmeyer, 
Louisville, Ky.; J. Carl Dawson, J. 
Carl Dawson & Associates, St. Louis; 
Edward M. Searls, Sealtest, Inc., New 
York and A. E. Abrahamson, New 
York City Health Department. 





WISCONSIN ASSOCIATIONS 
SPONSOR DEMONSTRATIONS 


MILWAUKEE --In an effort to aid 
its members improve baking and mer- 
chandising techniques, both the Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin bakers’ asso- 
ciations have been sponsoring demon- 
stration meetings in recent weeks. 

The Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. 
turned over its monthly meeting in 
April to Swift & Co. Two demonstra- 
tions were conducted under sponsor- 
ship of the state association with the 
aid of Procter & Gamble. The first 
in Beloit, at Clem Schroeder’s Bakery, 
and the second in Madison, at Olaf 
Strand’s main shop. 5 

A private demonstration for Mil- 
waukee bakers was conducted by the 
A. W. Huss Co., with the coopera- 
tion of the Otto L. Kuehn Co., on 
frozen whip topping. 
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VIRGINIA BAKERS COUNCIL 
CANCELS MAY MEETING 


RICHMOND, VA.—The one-day 
meeting of members of the Virginia 
Bakers Councill scheduled for May 
15 at Natural Bridge, Va., has been 
canceled, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. 

The fall meeting of the council will 
be held at Natural Bridge Hotel 
Sept. 10-11. Arrangements for the 
September meeting are under the 
direction of J. Arthur Nolde. 
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F. B. JEWETT NAMED 


WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of Frank B. Jewett as a member of 
the National Advisory Committee 
under the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946 was announced today 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. He replaces Charles F. Ketter- 
ing of Dayton, Ohio, who has relin- 
quished his membership on the com- 
mittee because of the pressure of 
other business. 











NEBRASKA AACC SECTION 
SCHEDULES PRESENTATION 


OMAHA — Presentation of the 
Schafer Award to a member of the 
Nebraska Section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, will be made 
at a meeting of the group to be held 
in Omaha, May 8. 

The award is made annually to a 
member of the section who is selected 
by a committee. Outstanding work in 
cereal chemistry research is the basis 
of the award selection. 

The award was established by H. K. 
and E. F. Schafer, president and ‘vice 
president, respectively, of the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha. 
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B. C. BAKERS, ALLIEDS 
HOLD ANNUAL BANQUET 


VANCOUVER—Members of _ the 
B.C. Bakers Assn. and the Bakers’ 
Allied Trades Assn. held their third 
annual banquet at the Hotel Vancou- 
ver recently. Sam Boyd, retired vet- 
eran bakery executive in British Co- 
lumbia, was chairman and the Very 
Rev. Dean Cecil Swanson of Christ 
Church Cathedral was the guest 
speaker. In all, approximately 350 
guests were present. Brief remarks 
were made by B. M. Caldwell, man- 
ager of Canadian Bakeries Ltd., Van- 
couver, president of the B.C. Bakers 
Assn., and P. G. Jeboult, the Swift 
Canadian Co., president of the allied 
trades association. 
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SIMMONDS AGENCY EXPANDS 


CHICAGO — Simmonds & Sim- 
monds, Inc., advertising agency, has 
announced plans to move into larger 
quarters June 1, when it will take 
almost the entire 21st floor of the 
present building at 201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago. The new offices will bring 
together the various departments 
now located in suites on the 14th, 
16th and 25th floors. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeeds are decidedly er- 
ratic, with the temper of buyers chang- 
ing from day to day and sometimes within 
the same day. As of May 3, demand for 
bran was practically nil, and interest in 
middlings was only fair. This indifferent 
situation followed a fair amount of interest 
at the lower price basis of mid-week. Re- 
ports of improved flour trade in domestic 
channels and renewed buying by the PMA 
for Pacific and East Coast shipment have 
given millfeed buyers the idea that sup- 
plies will be more plentiful in the near 
future, which accounts for the inclination 
to hold off on buying. Spot quotations May 
3: bran $71, standard midds. $73, flour 
midds. $76.50, red dog $78 ton, Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is very good, the trend 
lower and supplies light. Pure bran $74, 
standard bran $73, flour midds. $78, mixed 
feeds $76, red dog $79 

Kansas City: Slow demand from jobbers 
and formula feed manufacturers and the 
prospect of improved flour mill operations 
caused millfeed quotations: to decline at 
Kansas City. Offers were sufficient to fill 
the needs of the slower inquiry. Quotations 
May 3, Kansas City: bran $68@68.50, shorts 
$71.50@72. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $4@4.50 
lower than the previous week. Quotations 
straight cars: bran $72.50@73.50; mill run 
$74@75, shorts $75.50@76.50. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher. 

Omaha: The millfeed business continued 
to hold on to its good demand and short 
supply despite a minor price break dur- 
ing the week. Bran sold at $69.50 and 
shorts $73. 

Denver: Mills are currently running on 
a short time basis, with the result that 
demand is in excess of supply. In fact, 
supplies at present are characterized as 
generally inadequate for needs. Quota- 
tions: bran $73, shorts $75. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand has improved 
over the preceding week, and supplies are 
sufficient for immediate needs. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $71, shorts $74. 
Bran declined $4 and shorts $2, compared 
with previous week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed interest was much 
fess keen. As usual the trade backed away 
from a declining market, although little 
was accumulated. Prices were off $4@5 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: bran $70@70.50, 
mill run $71.50@72, gray shorts $73@73.50. 

Salina: Demand is excellent, with prices 
about $5.50 ton lower on bran and $4.50 
ton lower on shorts. Supplies are suffi- 
cient to take care of trade needs. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $70.50@ 
71.50, gray shorts $73.50@74.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots: bran 
$75@77, gray shorts $80@81, burlaps, de- 
livered TCP; $7@8 lower on bran and $5 
lower on shorts, compared to previous week. 
Demand is less active but still called fair. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $74@75, standard midds. 
$77, flour midds. $79@79.50, red dog $81@82. 

St. Louis: Demand is fair for spot stuff 
and offerings are light. Prices are high- 
er. Bran is $1@1.50 higher, gray shorts 
are steady to 50¢ up. No interest shown 
for the deferred delivery. Bran $74@75, 
gray shorts $77.50@78. 

Toledo: Millfeed was weaker early in the 
week but took a spurt later both in de- 
mand and price, sales being confined to 
quick shipment at $80 for bran and $79 
for flour middlings, in sacks, f.o.b. mill, and 
nobody willing to make forward commit- 
ments. Everybody feels that readjustment 
in price levels is probable if anothér 
billion-bushel wheat crop is realized. 

Buffalo: After a sharp decline there is 
now more strength to millfeed prices, due 
to a better demand. The demand is cre- 
ated in part by a trend in the trade to 
protect itself against a possible railroad 
strike. Output by the flour mills is still 
far below normal but with the possibility 
of at least some improvement in May as 
a result of government purchases of flour 
for export. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran 
$80.50@81, standard midds. $82@82.50, flour 
middlings $82@83.50, red dog $82@82.50. 

Boston: Fresh daily declines carried mill- 
feed prices off $6@7 in the Boston market 
this week. Spring bran declined $7, while 
middlings, red dog and mixed feeds lost $6. 
Trading was comparatively dull on the de- 
cline, with most buyers showing no in- 
clination to move in on the cheaper sup- 
plies. Pasture conditions are improving 
daily, which will arrest any extensive de- 
mand. Reports for the poultry industry 
indicate a substantial reduction in opera- 
tions for the coming year, which, of course, 
will be automatically reflected in that 
branch of the feed industry. Quotations: 
spring bran $84, middlings $86, mixed feed 
$85, red dog $88. 

Philadelphia: The millfeed supply situ- 
ation has undergone no material improve- 
ment in this market, but prices are a little 
below the levels prevailing a week earlier. 
Contributing to the dip in values was the 
selling pressure which affected the grain 
market. Some dealers see the likelihood 
of a contracting demand for offal because 
relative cheapness in comparison with corn 
has subsided somewhat at the moment. Quo- 
tations May 1: bran $86@87, standard 


midds. $88@89, red dog $90@91. 
Pittsburgh: Mills offering bran for im- 
mediate or 30-day delivery are receiving 
good orders from this district. Prices are 
high on bran, and as much as $5 differ- 
ence is noted in prices on offerings orig- 
inating at eastern and western points. 
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Middlings and red dog offerings are plenti- 
ful. Buying in the latter lines is very 
small. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh basis: 
bran $80@85, standard midds. $83.80 @83.85, 
flour midds. $86@87.80, red dog $88@88.80. 

New Orleans: Millfeed sales were some- 
what draggy with both mixers and job- 
bers confining purchases to spot shipments 
and, in a few cases, May. Offerings for 
spot and immediate shipment were rather 
tight, but sufficient to take care of the 
demand. Bran $78.75@79.50, shorts $81.75@ 
82.50 ton. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was jittery, 
and trades were few and far between. 
Prices ranging from $75@77 were heard 
for quick shipment, and May was indi- 
cated at a couple of dollars under this 
figure. There is little or no production, 
and mills are still well committed, but 
on the other hand buyers are reluctant to 
take hold because mififeed is more ex- 
pensive than ground wheat, and they figure 
that the market is due for a big tumble. 
Also buyers are very cautious in their atti- 
tude afd are even trying to specify definite 
days and weeks for delivery on forward 
contracts. Spot market nervous, $78, sacked, 
Seattle-Tacoma for nearby delivery. 

Portland: -Mill run $78, middlings $84. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 during 
the past week, but demand exceeded sup- 
ply and business was steady. Mills are 
working to capacity five days a week, but 
at this time of the year milling is un- 
certain with flour sales lagging. Plants 
are booked through May. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run $84, middlings $88; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $90, mid- 
dlings $94; to California: $90.50, middlings 
$94.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. ; 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed 
continues and it is expécted that this will 
be maintained in view of the reduced mill- 
ing operations facing the industry for the 
balance of this crop year. Quotations: bran 
$54.25, shorts $56.25, middlings $60.25, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: There is no change in the de- 
mand for all types of millfeed. Supplies 
are far short of requirements and are 
diminishing due to the reduced output in 
western mills. Demand is strong, even at 
present prices, and eastern buyers in par- 
ticular appear prepared to pay for all 
available supplies. Alberta mills are ship- 
ping some stocks into British Columbia, 
but sales in the three prairie provinces 
are unimportant. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $49.25, shorts 
$32.25. Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Demand is fair and shows 
some improvement due to the belated spring 
and the fact that grain prices are now 
getting up in line with millfeed. Most 
western mills are complaining of an in- 
ability to get sufficient wheat. These mills 
now have to buy wheat on the basis of 
the Vancouver export freight, whereas at 
present practically all of the flour they 
produce is shipped via the Atlantic sea- 
board and they therefore have to absorb 
the difference in freight as between the 
Vancouver and Fort William export prices. 
While some mills were offering as much 
as a dollar under current quotations a few 
weeks ago, now all milly are holding prices 
firm. Cash car quotations: bran $52.80, 
shorts $54.80, middlings $58.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Not much movement 
of these products. Quotations May 1: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.80; oatmeal in 98- 
Ib. jutes $5.80, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 
- Winnipeg: Trade in both rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues fairly good for this sea- 
son of the year. Supplies are moderate. 
There were indications of small lots being 
worked for export. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.70. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.75 May 3; 20-oz. packages $3.25 
case; 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour prices are little 
changed from a week ago, with trade still 
of the hand-to-mouth variety. Pure white 
$6.50, medium $6.20, dark $5.25 sacked, 
Minneapolis. 

New York: Small, scattered’ sales of rye 
flour were reported. Pure white patents 
$6.40@6.60. 

Pittsburgh: The rye flour trade does not 
show any inclination to buy on this mar- 
ket, even with lower prices. A wait and 
see poMcy still prevails. Over widely scat- 
tered territory a little rye flour is being 
sold, with rye flour blend and rye flour 
meal wanted most. Rye flour, fancy white, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh basis: $6.85@6.89, me- 
dium $6.55@6.64, dark $5.89@6.10, blended 
$6.29, rye meal $6.04. 

Buffalo: Sales are largely confined to 
nearby requirements. Supplies are adequate. 
Trend steady. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
white $7.20, dark $5.20, medium $6.95. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 15¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure 
white $6.90, medium $6.65, dark $4.90, rye 
meal $5.90. 

Philadelphia: A slight improvement in in- 
auiry for rye has materialized in this mar- 
ket, but mill representatives say thus far 
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little of it has been translated into actual 
orders. Buying which has taken place was 
principally of modest proportions and con- 
fined to prompt delivery basis. This helps 
formulate the opinion that a number of 
bakers are becoming worried over the lim- 
ited supply they have of the dark flour. 
The May 1 quotation on rye white of 
$6.75@7.05, compares with §$7.10@7.20 a 
week earlier. 

“ Chicago: Rye flour business continues 
quiet, with only the usual scattered small 
sales being made. Directions are fair. White 
patent rye $6.52@6.60, medium $6.17@6.40, 
dark $5.09@5.60. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.04, white 
patent $8.35. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., April 22, 1948 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 19,602 1,663 6,236 8,895 
Vancouver-New 








Westminster .. 8,620 os 261 197 
Churchill ....... 144 ee 1 oe 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

rr 1,086 2 276 1,484 

... Beeeeee ee 29,451 1,665 6,774 10,577 

Year ago ..... 24,081 1,422 11,831 7,559 

Receipts during week ending April 22: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,221 52 301 422 
Pacific seaboard. 1,589 oie 50 21 
Other terminals* 14 2 7 14 

WOO sci coves 2,824 53 359 457 


Shipments during week ending April 22: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





BE b35%60.0680 42 2 864 658 
Milled or 
processed ... 7 1 20 58 
Pacific seaboard— 
OOOBM .cccsces 1,628 os as oe 
BOE. sv etewe ens 49 we 41 11 
Other terminals* 47 és 48 96 
oo ere 1,773 3 972 822 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to April 22, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.,-Pt. Ar..107,829 7,744 39,773 35,077 


Pacific seaboard. 33,980 -» 1,199 719 
Churchill ....... 2,969 es ee ee 
Other terminals. 2,089 4 1,488 2,797 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to April 22, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 93,285 6,859 36,744 28,176 


Pacific seaboard. 27,376 oo 694,837 586 
Churchill ....... 4,976 “se 40 ee 
Other terminals* 1,072 3 1,476 1,541 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 

afloat at the principal markets of the U. 5S. 

at the close of the week ending April 24, 

1948, and April 26, 1947, as reported to 

the Grain Branch of the Production and 

Marketing Administration of the U. 5&8. 

Department of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

Canadian 

cAmerican— ;-—in bond—, 

April April April age 


24, 26, 24, " 

1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wheat ...... 58,657 27,631 1,021 46 
Pere 8,260 30,790 ees eee 
eer 2,494 5,689 6 283 
Pere eee 1,426 1,921 see 218 
Barley ...... 11,676 11,839 ees 40 
Flaxseed .... 3,442 1,910 eee ° 
Soybeans .... 5,111 9,346 


Stocks of U. S. bonded grain - steve ona 
afloat in Canada markets April 24 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, 91,000 (none) 
bu.; corn, 449,000 (150,000); rye, 41,000 
(none). 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices at Kansas City for April 24 
and May 1: 


BRAN— -_- 24 br 1 
BED cvesccece -@%72.00 $....@ 
SE bekicwsctt .-@*62.50 " @t64. 00 
Aor - @*53.25 55. 50@ 55.75 
GT. wactvesss 46. 25@ 48.00 48.65@ 49.00 
August ....... 46.00@ 47.75 47.00@ 48.25 
September .... 46.00@ 47.25 47.25@ 48.00 
October ...... oeee@ «1... 46.25@ 47.50 
SHORTS— 
ee $....@t74.50 §$....@ 
ME sider eiwens 69.00@ 69.50 -@t +69. 50 
; ee 54.00@ 56.50 62. 50@ 63.50 
Ge abaedeaces 54.00@ 56.50 - @*56.00 
CO Pe 53.50@ 55.50 54.75@ 66.00 
September .... 53.50@ 55.00 54.00@ 55.50 
October ...... scene cee -- @t54.00 
Sales (tons) .. 1,320 2,040 


*Bid. tSale. tAsked. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN CLEARANCES FROM 
BRITISH COLUMBIA DOWN 


VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of grain from British Columbia ports 
in April will run close to 4,500,000 
bu. and will bring clearances for the 
crop year so far to around 27 million 
bushels. Vancouver clearances for the 
latest month will be around 4 million 
bushels, against 4,740,000 bu. a year 














ago while New Westminster will 
clear 500,000 bu., against 335,000 bu. 
a year ago. For the 1946-47 crop year 
to the end of April exports were just 
over 44 million bushels. 

Following the wheat board policy 
statement early in April announcing 
that for the balance of the crop year 
the amount of wheat to move from 
the prairies to the Pacific seaboard 
for export shipment would be limited 
to those areas experiencing a 6¢ or 
better differential over the Fort Wil- 
liam route, it is now estimated that 
total B.C. shipments this season will 
be only around 35 million bushels. 

Clearances to the end of April were 
only 27 million bushels and there is 


NORTHWEST SPRING 
WHEAT FLOURS 


MISS MINNEAPOLIS 
MAPLESOTA 

COMMANDER 

MINNEAPOLIS BEST 

BIG DIAMOND 

BEST ON RECORD 
COMMANDER WHOLE WHEAT 


SOUTHWEST HARD 
WHEAT FLOURS 


LARABEE’S BEST 

EMPRESS 

CREAM LOAF 

SUNLOAF 

HIGH TOP 

LARABEE’S WHOLE WHEAT 


“SPECIAL PURPOSE” 
SOFT FLOURS 


AIRY FAIRY 
LITTLE PRINCESS 
DIXIE DREAM 
HONEY QUEEN 
CLINTON PRIDE 
GOLDEN VALLEY 
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in store in local elevators just over 
9 million bushels. While there may 
be some small shipments from the 
western part of Alberta before the 
end of the season on July 31, the to- 
tal will be comparatively small. 

Present indications point to an ex- 
port movement in May from B.C. 
ports of around 4,500,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
MAKES FLAX PAYMENTS 
WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 

Board has issued checks covering ad- 


justment payments of 50¢ a bushel on 
all flaxseed delivered and sold to the 
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board between Aug. 1, 1947, and Feb. 
22, 1948. 


There were 47,870 checks totaling 
$4,683,229.17 made payable to the in- 
dividual producers. Local agents of 
elevator companies will distribute 
the payments. The amounts of the 
payments due were computed from 
information suppli-d by the handling 
companies. 

The payments are being made in 
accordance with the announcement 
made by the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
Producers delivering flaxseed after 
Feb. 22, 1948, received the adjusted 
payment through an increased price 
at the time of delivery. 
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NEW 


harvest 





Awaiting the results of the new crop harvest no longer 
worries the baker with fears of green flours or sudden 
changes in baking performance. He has learned to expect 
that his milling connection will continue to supply his 
chosen “Bakers Flours” as needed, always with the same 
dependable baking characteristics, regardless of season. 

The capacity to purchase and store adequate supplies of 
wheats, of tested and reliable milling qualities, is one of 
the reasons COMMANDER-LARABEE Mills can maintain the 
standardized baking values of their “Bakers Flours” right 
through the transition months from old crop to new. And 
the COMMANDER-LARABEE Family of Mills, staffed by ex- 


perienced operating millers who specialize 


“Bakers 


Flours” exclusively, make sure that the particular Com- 
mander or Larabee Flours of your choice will run uniform 
in satisfactory baking performance. 

You can always depend on COMMANDER-LARABEE 


“Bakers Flours”. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY ¢ Minneapolis 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY @ Kansas City 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. ¢ Buffalo 















Finer baking comes naturally with 
SUNNY KANSAS flour. For 
the margin that this famous brand 
has over ordinary flours shows up 


sharply in baking performance. 


Your bread will tell the story of 
the excellent pedigree of SUNNY 
KANSAS ... the finer wheats 

. the expert milling . . . the 
careful checking that prevents 
deviation from the topmost 
standards. 


¥ 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA nal KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “” SENTINEL “ 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 
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European Roundup 











Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


McVEIGH & CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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in trading their grains for capital 
goods and present purchases of these 
appear to be on the small side. Brit- 
ish traders consider they have little 
hope of seeing the whole of the prom- 
ised consignment of grains. 


x kk 


Although Roumania let it be known 
last November that there was a sur- 
plus of cereals, available for export, 
British negotiations to secure a sup- 
ply have failed. Criticism of the min- 
istry of food was voiced by members 
of Parliament who considered that 
the officials had been dilatory in pur- 
suing the matter. It was Officially 
stated that the Roumanian govern- 
ment refused to sell until the pros- 
pects of the new harvest had been 
determined. 

xk * 


The National Association of Brit- 
ish and Irish Millers, which cele- 
brates its 70th anniversary this year, 
has named J. C. Wooler of Townrows, 
Ltd., Trent Flour Mills, Gainsbor- 
ough, Lincolnshire, to succeed Wil- 
fred D. Vernon in the presidency. 
Vice president will be H. Maxwell 
Workman of Workman Bros., Ltd., 
Draycott Flour Mills, Cam, Glouces- 
tershire. The annual convention is 
scheduled to take place at Scarbor- 
ough, Yorkshire, June 14-17. 


xn 


The American trade movie, “The 
Inside Stery of Cake Baking,” which 
has had 43 showings in Britain, has 
been presented to the Bakery Trade 
Executives’ Guild by Swift & Co., 


Chicago. 
xk * 


Airplanes are being used in Russia 
to spray mineral fertilizer over large 
areas of grain. Soviet propagandists 
claim, “It goes without saying that 
this is possible only under conditions 
of large scale socialist agriculture.” 


xk 


John Strachey, British minister of 
food, told members of Parliament 
that the proportion of calorie intake 
of the prewar allowance of 3,000 cal- 
ories, provided by bread grains, was 
28%. During the first part of 1948 the 
proportion of the estimated daily in- 
take of 2,681 calories was 37% 


x kK 


British and American humor has 
a close kinship and both countries are 
partial to political jokes. Food in 
present day Britain is a favorite sub- 
ject for mirth, and many current 
cracks feature this subject. 

A stalwart Cockney woman in a 
queue said, ‘““My old man says there’ll 
be more eggs next week. Parliament’s 
sitting again.” 

Food Minister Strachey’s ground 
nuts scheme in Africa is the source of 
much caustic comment, as witness: 
“The women of Britain asked 
Strachey for more food—all he said 
was ‘Nuts’.” 

One man asked why Stafford Cripps 
went to India a few years back, and 
received the snappy answer, ‘To ask 
Gandhi how long people could live 
without food.” 

Another recent crack on controls 
which beset the British way of life 
comes from a member of Parliament, 
Sir Waldron Smithers: “God in his 
wisdom gave Moses 10 Command- 
ments: the labor government is try- 
ing to run this country with 24,000.” 
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A new development 
‘womens f Which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ FLOUR 
44@ Omaha Grain Exchange { 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA : 
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QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 4 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA on 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Raffles ILL. 






Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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Nebraska Bakers Assn. Elects 
Charles Ortman as President 


OMAHA—Charles Ortman, Ortman 
Bakeries, Omaha, was elected presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Bakers Assn. at 
the 35th annual convention of the 
group at the Paxton Hotel here April 
25-26. Forrest Wilke, Wilke Baking 
Co., Beatrice, was named vice presi- 
dent, Thomas F. Naughtin, Jr., T. F. 
Naughtin & Sons Co., Omaha, was re- 
elected secretary, and Henry Hansen, 
Omaha Bakers Supply, was elected 
treasurer. 

Board members elected at large 
were James Carter, Slauter Bakery, 
McCook, last year’s president; San- 
ders Debus, Debus Bakery, Hastings; 
Cliff Hanson, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills, Omaha; Lou Kleewein, Krispy 
Krust Bakery, North Platte, and Wal- 
ter Sehnert, Sehnert’s Bakery, Plain- 
view. 

A resolution was passed by the 
association requesting its members 
voluntarily to comply with the recent- 
ly announced plan for voluntary con- 
trol of “consignment selling” of bak- 
ery products. Another resolution ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the Ne- 
braska group to speakers, committee- 
men and the city of Omaha. 

About 250 members of the associa- 
tion were present at the convention 
to examine the economic factors af- 
fecting their present day baking busi- 
ness. The delegates and speakers re- 
viewed their business and their in- 
dustry to see how they continue to 
offer quality products to more con- 
sumers. 

“Bakers are suffering from a lack- 
adaisical, unimaginative approach to 
their own selling problems,” said Ken 
Arrington, Omaha, Caples Co. repre- 
sentative. “We have done too little 
selling and have pretty much deteri- 
orated into ‘order takers’.” 


The Real Competition 


He said competition of the baker 
is not the home baker, or other bak- 
ers, but with manufacturers of more 
cleverly and more seductively pro- 
moted foods. The tragic weakness in 
the industry is our own distrust of 
and competition with fellow bakers, 
he stated. Other weaknesses are lack 
of selling consciousness and “faint 
heart.” 

“Some place along the line, we 
are going to have to stick out our 
chins and gamble on the future,” Mr. 
Arrington asserted. 

High turnover is the baker’s major 
objective, Mr. Arrington said. Selec- 
tion of types and variety of products 
to be manufactured is the first step 
in intelligent merchandising. Intelli- 
gent ordering on the part of sales- 
men is the second step. The third 
step, divided into three parts, is: 
Control of freshness, control of ap- 
pearance and display. 

He said the baking industry’s pack- 
aging program is about 15 years be- 
hind the times. 

“Material Costs,” the subject of 
Lee Knight, Omaha accountant, in- 
cluded a warning that many bakers, 
despite high profits in the past few 
years, have failed to improve their 
operating methods through better 
and tighter inventory controls. 

“Eliminate unnecessary work and 
functions and streamline your reports 
and accounting systems,’ Mr. Knight 
said. “Every function ought to be 
cleared through a central control sys- 
tem which has full knowledge of 
what goes on in every unit. Each 
department head should be made re- 





sponsible for developing the one best 
method for every job. 


“If you can limit your supplies 
without demoralizing your purchas- 
ing department, continue to scout the 
field and look for the best service, 
quality and price. Only in the rarest 
instance should you depend on a sin- 
gle source of supply.” 


Proper Accounting Stressed 


Mr. Knight said the greatest mis- 
take in accounting is that most book- 
keeping systems are summary sys- 
tems only and are intended to be 
merely a historical record of pur- 
chases, sales, expenses, losses and 
profits. 


Roland W. Selman, C. J. Patter- 
son Co., Kansas City, Mo., spoke on 
the ingredients of bread from the 
standpoint of performance. He rec- 
ommended that the matter of flour 
extraction be left up to the discretion 
of bakers. Experience has shown, he 
said, that the long patent flours pos- 
sess a greater degree of tolerance 
to mechanical development or mixing. 


He expressed the belief that em- 
phasis on protein content is mis- 
placed. It is the quality of the pro- 
tein present which is the greatest 
factor in deciding the final baking 
quality. Also, he said, the purest 
water (chemically speaking) is not 
best suited for baking bread. The 
effect of sugar in bread making is 
the fact that at least 5% is essential 
for proper caramelization of bread 
crust. Salt for bread making should 
be as nearly pure as possible, never 
iodized, he emphasized by saying that 
a recent patent disclosed that the 
mixing time of a dough may be re- 
duced if the salt is held out of the 
dough until near the final stage of 
the mixing. 

Mr. Selman urged bakers to use 
the best ingredients, and constant 
control over their baking. 


Public relations was the main 
theme of an address by C. P. Binner, 
Chicago, president, American Bakers 
Assn. He said public relations is 
“turning objections into reasons for 
buying.” He urged the development 
of personality in store windows, that 
they should develop a story idea. 

G. T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
told his audience that technological 
progress in America is “challenging”’ 
to bakers. He recommended that bak- 
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ers enter the frozen goods business 
in view of their tremendous amount 
of natural “know-how.” They also, 
of course, will need special equipment 
and packaging materials, he added. 


Mixing Progress Described 


He described progress in revolu- 
tionary mixing machines and dough 
conditioners which will produce one 
continuous loaf of bread, mechanical 
homogenizers for creams and top- 
pings. 

Mr. Carlin predicted that the fro- 
zen pie business would be a major 
activity of the baking industry with- 
in two years. 

The high cost of radar use still pro- 
hibits its general use by bakers, he 
said. It may be used in sterilization 
of bread, to kill mold spores. Also 
it may be used to thaw frozen 
goods or to heat products from the 
inside out. It costs about 36 times 
more to use than ordinary current, 
the speaker reported. 


Improved business in 1948 was pre- 
dicted by Frank P. Fogarty, vice pres- 
ident, Paxton & Gallagher Co., Oma- 
ha. His reasons, he said, include the 
adoption of the Marshall Plan, high 
farm income, good crop conditions, 
lower federal income tax and con- 
tinued high building construction 
progress. He warned, however, of 
keener competition, particularly from 
chain stores which are establishing 
their own bakeries. Other sources of 
struggles may whirl around the use 
of frozen doughs and mixes, he con- 
cluded. : 

The Nebraska Bakers Assn. spon- 
sored a free Dutch lunch and lunch- 
eon for the delegates. Allied trades- 
men sponsored an hour’s cocktail 
party preceding the annual banquet. 

Association committeemen includ- 
ed: Charles A. Birk, Standard Brands, 
Inc., general convention chairman; 
Eugene Kelly, Omaha, entertainment; 
Carl Wilke, Beatrice, nominations; 
Robert Anthes, Ray Carter, Cliff Han- 
son and Ralph Swafford, publicity 
and registration, and Ross Stewart, 
reception and reservations. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. HUGH UHLMANN TO GIVE 
ADDRESS AT UNIVERSITY 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS—R. Hugh 
Uhlmann, vice president of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
will address an assembly of the school 
of business administration at the 
University of Kansas May 7 on the 
subject: “Functions of the Board of 
Trade.” 











BAKERS’ OFFICERS—In the photographs above are shown four of the 
officers elected by the Arkansas Bakers Assn. and the Oklahoma Bak- 
ers Assn. at the recent joint convention of the groups at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. In the picture at the left are Charles Myers, Jr., 
Little Rock, Ark., president of the Arkansas Bakers Assn., Harry Ship- 
ley, Jr., Fort Smith, vice president, and Art Spatz, Little Rock, secretary 
of the group. In the photograph at the right is Harry Alexander, Okla- 


homa City, reelected head of the Oklahoma Bakers Assn. 





Anti-Trust Suit 
Against Kroger 
Firm Settled 


KANSAS CITY—Settlement of the 
government anti-trust suit against 
the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
was agreed on in the Kansas division 
of the U.S. District Court here May 
3. The Kroger company; the Wesco 
Foods Co., a subsidiary; Joseph Bap- 
pert, vice president, and Frank L. 
Reock, director of purchases, were 
fined $5,000 each. Charges of mon- 
opolizing trade were _ dismissed 
against these four defendants and all 
charges were dismissed as to Charles 
M. Robertson, former Kroger presi- 
dent; Joseph B. Hall, former vice 
president and now president, and 
John H. Sadler, secretary. 

A similar suit against the Safeway 
Stores was dismissed March 26 on 
payment of $40,000 in fines agreed on 
in a similar settlement. 

Dismissals of both suits were “with 
prejudice,” which means that the 
companies cannot be indicted again 
under the same set of facts. 

A like indictment against the 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. is pending 
in the seventh district U.S. Court of 
Appeals, following conviction in Dan- 
ville, Ill., Federal District Court. 

Indictments of the three companies 
followed a two-year investgation of 
the chain grocery industry. The chain 
firms were accused of having at- 
tempted to destroy competition of in- 
dependent stores through pressure 
on suppliers and by means of tem- 
porary price cutting in limited areas. 


World Wheat Pact 


(Continued from page 9)° 








on policies of self-sufficiency and as- 
sociated trade barriers, Mr. Dodd con- 
tinued. The wheat agreement, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dodd, is a constructive 
alternative to a return of those con- 
ditions and provides a method of ac- 
complishing permanent multilateral 
trade as contemplated in the Inter- 
national Trade Organization charter. 


Opposition Concentrated 


Now that the agreement has 
reached the Senate, trade opposition 
will be concentrated on that body. 
It is expected that Willem C. Schil- 
thuis, representing the North Ameri- 
can Grain Exporters Assn., will be 
the chief witness in opposition: to the 
agreement before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Trade opposi- 
tion has been widely publicized 
through material compiled by the 
trade organizations and_ individual 
grain companies. 

One prominent industry official put 
forward cogent criticism of the agree- 
ment here last week when he said 
that since this nation under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program had virtual- 
ly committed itself to gifts of wheat 
equal to the amount involved in the 
international agreement, it would be 
unnecessary to complete the agree- 
ment. Why, he asked, if a person con- 
templated a gift of this size must it 
be necessary for him to undertake a 
contract at fixed price levels since 
he was the sole bearer of the cost? 

Government officials have asserted 
that the major farm groups are back- 
ing the approval of the agreement, 
and if this report is correct it is seen 
that the private trade opposition has 
its work cut out for it. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





S. P. Weldon of the Weldon Mill- 
ing Co., feed manufacturer, Modesto, 
Cal., visited friends in Kansas City 
last week. He was returning from St. 
Louis where he had been called by 
the death of his mother. Mr. Weldon 
was at one time connected with the 
Lee-Warren Milling Co., an early day 
flour mill at Salina, Kansas, later 
entering the feed brokerage business 
in California and in recent years suc- 
cessfully operating a feed manufac- 
turing business at Modesto. 


R. Dean Cobb, sales manager, W. J. 
Jennison Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
will attend the annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Bakers Assn. at Wau- 
saw, Wis., May 9-11 and go direct 
from there to the annual convention 
of the Millers Federation at Chicago 
May 10-12. 

® 


George Coopers, president, National 
Biscuit Co., New York, chairman of 
the Manhattan foods and consumer 
solicitation for the Greater New York 
Fund's 1948 campaign, announces the 
acceptance of Austin S. Igleheart, 
president, and Henry J. Mineur, per- 
sonnel director, General Foods Corp., 
of key posts in the local canvass. 


E. J. Quinn, executive vice presi- 
dent, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is visiting company 
offices in the East and calling on the 
trade. Mr. Quinn will stop off at the 
Millers National Federation at Chi- 
- cago,.May 10-12, on his way home. 
© 


T. L. Brown, durum division, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is back at his desk following 
a vacation in California. 


C. M. Magee, McVeigh & Co., Kan- 
sas City, flour broker and exporting 
firm, left this week for a business 
trip to Puerto Rico. He is making the 
trip by air. 

* 


M. O. Bright, branch manager of 
the grocery products department of 
General Mills, Inc., for Michigan, left 
last week on a vacation trip to Cali- 
fornia where he will visit with his 
family. He is also planning on visit- 





ing the Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco offices of the company to renew 
old acquaintances with his many 
friends there. 

e 


C. W. Giesen, A. De Swaan, Inc., 
New York, who recently returned 
from a two months’ trip through 
Europe, left May 2 on a trip to Bra- 
zil, Uruguay, Argentina and Chile in 
order to visit the firm’s commercial 
connections in those countries. Mr. 
Giesen was nominated as a vice pres- 
ident of his organization April 28. 


Marcos A. Irizarry, export man- 
ager, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, spent most of last 
week in Washington, D.C., in connec- 
tion with licensing problems on ex- 
port flour. 

& 


Among those who sailed aboard the 
S.S. Nieuw Amsterdam May 3 for the 
Rotary International convention in 
Rio de Janeiro May 16-20 were Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul D. Arnold, New York, 
and Mr. and Mrs. John J. Ahern, St. 
Paul. Mr. Arnold is president of Ar- 
nold Bakers, Inc., and Mr. Ahern is 
president of the Rapinwax Paper Co. 


Henry E. Kuehn, vice president 
and co-manager, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, and Mrs. Kuehn, 
have returned from a vacation at 
Asheville, N.C., in the Smoky Moun- 
tains. 


N. S. Smith, in charge of grocery 
products department in New York, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, re- 
turned last week from a vacation in 
St. Petersburg. 

a 


W. A. Lohman, Jr., branch office 
manager, eastern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, spent 
the latter part of the week ending 
May 1 on vacation in Massachusetts. 


A delegation from the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
headed by C. C. Kelly, president, at- 
tended a wheat demonstration at the 
state experiment station in Garden 
City, Kansas. Others attending in- 








FRIENDLY RELATIONS—“Fifty Years of Friendly Re- 
lations” was the theme of the April 14 “Dough Mixers” 
meeting sponsored by the Bakers Club of Chicago at the 
Hotel Sherman. Shown above are members of the panel 
who discussed various phases of the theme. Left to right, 
they are: Gilbert Mann, president and secretary of Fac- 
tory Bakers Union Local No. 100; Anton Dorner, presi- 


dent of Heinemanns, Inc., 


president of Bakery, Cracker, Pie and Yeast Wagon 


Chicago; 


ation of Labor; 


William A. Lee 





cluded J. W. Fitzsimmons, new grain 
department head, and his assistant, 
Frank Brightenburg; C. 8S. Sullivan, 
chief chemist, and his assistant, L. E. 
Hartzler. 

* 


E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Pittsburgh district manager, and 
Frank R. Hays, Hays Baking Co., 
Oil City, Pa., motored to Hot Springs, 
Va., to play golf during their stay at 
the Homestead Hotel. 


= 
C. R. Hoyt, president, Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., and 


Edward Hempel, district sales man- 
ager, Shellabargers, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio, office were in Pittsburgh re- 
cently attending the funeral of the 
late A. P. Cole, 

7 


Lester Swanson of the durum de- 
partment, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, has returned from a 
three weeks’ vacation, with Mrs. 
Swanson, in California. 


John A. Repetti, manager in New 
York, King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, left by plane April 30 for a 
week’s salmon fishing in Newcastle, 
N.B., with Emil Fink, president, Fink 
Baking Co., William D. Bleier and 
Dan Appel. 

& 


Ramon Paniagua, general represen- 
tative in Cuba for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, arrived in New 
York April 27 to spend about two 
weeks with the export department 
there. 

# 


Fred Larsen, president of Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chicago, 
has returned from a several weeks’ 
vacation trip to Florida and other 
points. 

* 

W. R. Duerr, vice president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., was one of last week’s visitors 
in the New York market. 


Harold Bell, southern sales man- 
ager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, went to Memphis this week to 
be present at the funeral services for 





Drivers Local 734 and president of the Chicago Feder- 
William J. Connor, director of labor 
relations, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City; L. E. 
Caster, president of the Bakers Club of Chicago and 
president and general manager, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford, Ill; Frankie Trochim, manager of the P. G. 
Baking Co., Chicago; William Schnitzler, general secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
International Union of America, and E. J. Sperry, E. J. 
Sperry Industrial Publications, Chicago. 
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Ray H. Moran, Memphis representa- 
tive of the company, who died 
April 30. 

* 


A. L. Hale, sales manager, spring 
wheat flour department, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, is sand- 
wiching a visit with the trade in De- 
troit between the annual convention 
of the Michigan Bakers Assn. at 
Grand Rapids, May 2-4 and the Mill- 
ers National Federation meeting at 
Chicago May 10-12. 

e 


Paul Russell, Lawrence Milling Co., 
St. Louis, was a recent visitor at the 
offices of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita. 

* 


F. H. McKown, manager of the 


grain department, Kansas Milling 
Company, Wichita, is convalescing 
after a tonsillectomy. 

» 


Dr. Vernon Alford, director of feed 
formula operations, Kansas Milling 
Company, Wichita, has been released 
from a Tulsa hospital, where he was 
treated for injuries received in an 
automobile accident near Tulsa. 


E. B. Sewell, manager of the Willis 
Norton Co., Wichita, has returned 
from a business trip to Chicago. 


John Giertz, chief chemist, and Dee 
McQuillen, general superintendent, 
Kansas Milling Company, Wichita, 
have returned from a business trip 
to St. Louis. 

* 


David S. Jackman, vice president, 
treasurer and general manager, Kan- 
sas Milling Company, Wichita, is on 
an extended business trip in the New 
England states. 


Joseph G. Schmitz, Oklahoma City, 
division vice president and general 
sales manager of the southwestern 
division of General Mills, Inc., has re- 
turned from a trip to the company’s 
headquarters in Minneapolis. He was 
accompanied home by A. W. Reuvers, 
sales executive, bakery flour, for the 
southeastern division with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta. 

* 


John Chain, Oklahoma City, assist- 
ant general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., motored with his 
family to Galveston for a 10 days’ 
vacation. 

® 


R. E. Swenson, vice president and 
manager, central division, General 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City, was a recent 
visitor in Oklahoma City. 

* 

James Skidmore, Chicago, presi- 
dent of the central division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was a recent visitor 
at the southwestern divisional office 
in Oklahoma City. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Rodgers cele- 
brated their 40th wedding anniver- 
sary last week as dinner guests of 
their sons. Mr. Rodgers is Philadel- 
phia distributor for W. J. Jennison, 
Minneapolis, and the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, trading as 
James J. Rodgers & Sons. 


Silva E. Daneo, Italian counsul gen- 
eral, and 12 members of the Italian 
Social Club were guests of Salvatore 
Viviano, owner of “Vimco,” at his 
plant and penthouse home in Pitts- 
burgh, April 28. Dr. Daneo, after 
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viewing the operations of the Vimco 
plant, marveled at the modern ma- 
chinery that makes 1 million pounds 
of macaroni monthly for export to 
Italy. ‘““‘The Americans for Italy Com- 
mittee,” of which J. Spagnol, Pitts- 
burgh representative of W. J. Jenni- 
son Co., is a member and which main- 
tains a children’s orphanage in Italy, 
was addressed by Dr. Daneo at a 
luncheon at the William Penn Hotel. 


W. D. Minter, sales manager, B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, re- 
cently covered western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia calling on 
the trade with J. T. Sherry, Pitts- 
burgh flour broker. 


The P. F. Petersen Baking Co. of- 
ficials announced the recent resigna- 
tion of James L. Carter as plant man- 
ager of its facilities in Omaha. Mr. 
Carter has purchased the Slauter 
Bakery, McCook, Neb. With P. F. 
Petersen & Co. since January, 1941, 
he has served two terms as presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Bakers Assn. 


Henry Urban, treasurer of George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, and Ruth 
deMoss Wickwire, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Wickwire, were mar- 
ried April 28. George P. Urban, Jr., 
brother of the groom, acted as best 
man. Both men are sons of Mr. and 
Mrs. George P. Urban, president of 
the milling company. 

® 


A. R. Hettelsater of the Jones-Het- 
telsater Co., Kansas City, mill and 
elevator engineer and builder, re- 
turned last week from a business trip 
to the Pacific Coast. 


DEATHS 


Ray H. Moran, 48, for many years 
Memphis representative of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
died April 30. Mr. Moran had suf- 
fered from heart trouble for several 
years and particularly in the past 
year his condition had been poor. 
Well known in the flour business, Mr. 
Moran had been Larabee representa- 
tive in Memphis since 1927, and pre- 
viously was associated with the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Surviving are his widow and five chil- 
dren. Funeral services were held at 
Memphis May 3. 


Johan R. Wierdsma, 74, member of 
the board of directors of the Holland- 
America Line and father of Frederick 
R. Wierdsma, general manager of 
the line for the U.S., Canada and 
Mexico, died in Rotterdam April 28, 
according to word received at the 
firm’s offices in New York. He was 
manager of the company’s New York 
office from 1892 to 1906 and was the 
son of J. V. Wierdsma, one of the 
original executives of the line, who 
retired in 1916 as president-director. 











George and Charles Douglass, 24 
and 22 years old, sons of Georgell 
Douglass, inspector in charge of the 
Kansas State Grain Inspection De- 
partment in Kansas City, drowned 
May 1 after a motor boat from which 
they had been fishing was overturned 
in a hurricane on Lake of the Ozarks. 


John Morris, 19, son of Frank Mor- 
ris, bulk flour sales manager, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
died in General Hospital May 2 from 











injuries suffered April 28, when a 
car he was driving struck a lamp- 
post and overturned on a Minneapo- 
lis street. John said after the acci- 
dent that the accelerator on the car 
stuck, causing him to lose control of 
the car. He suffered a skull fracture. 


Miss LaVerne Alexander, 20, was 
fatally injured in an automobile acci- 
dent near Minneapolis recently. Miss 
Alexander, an employee in the offices 
of the Colton Economic Service, Inc., 
was on her way to a bridal reception. 
She is survived by her mother and 
two sisters. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OLEO TAX REPEAL BILL 
GIVEN HOUSE APPROVAL 


WASHINGTON—Repeal of federal 
taxes on oleomargarine was approved 
by the U.S. House of Representatives 
April 21 by a 260-106 vote; the bill 
now goes to the Senate, where op- 
ponents of the measure conceded it 
a 50-50 chance of passage. 

The federal taxes which the bill 
passed yesterday would repeal are: 

Ten cents lb. on colored oleo; 4c 
lb. on uncolored; $600 a year tax on 
manufacturers; $480 on wholesalers 
of colored oleo; $200 on wholesalers 
of the uncolored product; $48 on re- 
tailers of colored oleo, and $6 on re- 
tailers of uncolored. 

In Canada, parliament is having a 
heated debate over cancellation of 
the ban which applies to all parts of 
the Dominion and which prohibits the 
production or use of margarine in 
any form or for any purpose in any 
part of Canada. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR PARTNER 


KANSAS CITY—In honor of Rich- 
ard L. Kennedy, partner of Harris, 
Upham & Co. in Chicago, Milton W. 
McGreevy, resident partner in the 
Kansas City office of the company, 


. entertained at a cocktail party at the 


University Club, April 30. Assisting 
as host was Hugh Hinsen, the com- 
pany’s representative on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. Many members 
of the milling and grain industries 
were present to meet Mr. Kennedy. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROFIT DROP REPORTED 
BY INTERSTATE BAKERIES 


CHICAGO — Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. has reported net operating 
profit for the 16 weeks ended April 
17, 1948, of $864,879, compared with 
$1,036,992 for the 16 weeks ended 
April 19, 1947. After deduction of fed- 
eral income taxes, net profit for the 
1948 period was set at $536,225, com- 
pared with $642,935 for the 1947 
period. 

Earnings during the 1948 period 
amounted to $6.613 a preferred share, 
compared with $7.929 in the 1947 pe- 
riod. Common share earnings were 
announced at $1.363 a share in the 
1948 period, cOmpared with $1.713 a 
share during the 1947 period. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
N.B.C. BIRTHDAY PARTY 


UTICA, N.Y.—Local employees of 
the National Biscuit Co. were guests 
of the company April 26 at a sur- 
prise party in observance of the con- 
cern’s 50th anniversary. A birthday 
cake topped by one large golden 
candle was cut by G. D. Parish, 
Utica manager, and refreshments 
were served. The company has main- 
tained a branch in Utica for about 40 
years. 
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The Stock 





Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 





High Low Close Close 
April 24, Mayl, 
———-1948—— _. 1948 1948 
i a bk ago W axed. 640-0 Aree te OS 395% 33% 3934 3614 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ..............-.- 34% 28% 32% 30 
EY Pee RO ee RON 6 E-544.66 066.006 66060 668000004 42% 38 40 403% 
oro she Woe 86. bes ac ee ane 35% 2% 2% 3 
SE TUE GU, bcc c cc cccceciecsets 13% 10% 12% 12 
Corn Products Refining Co. 66% 61% 65 595% 
Gemerml Feet Carpe 2. cc ccc cc ccccccccscccces 39% 34 3854 3856 
ree a ee eee 56% 44, 5614 5614 
SD SE GD nS Sate eve ese caceeesesaes 30% 26% 275% 27% 
NS obo Ke we ohh 6 0004606.506.55608 bas 224 18 18 17% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. ................ 103% 981% cts 991% 
ASPET LETTE eee 154 624% Ter 66%, 
Wrtty TORMSTNOS COR. once cc crc cccccescees 31 25 21% 29 
GR, BD BO OO, ccc ccc ccc decccccccccccecs 10% x 10% 11% 
vices ecbete cesses wees 28% 22% 25% 26 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ........... 88 2 si AN 
CRN 66654 ESO Cece ReeE ONES 39 32% 35% 3444 
gf nbs cebe seesseceeeens 3814 34% 37% 37% 
Victor Chemical Works ..............0s0000% 41% 37% 45% 42 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ................ 4 234 44% 4% 
WE EE TS Koes cher ddc cece tccves cere 12 10% 12% 135 
Bid Asked 
CS MN ns redenseeceeevesesce 10% 11% 
+#Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............ 22 23% 


Over counter. 





SUMMARY OF 





Week-end flour quotations, per sa 


FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


ck (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
ee (i cence new eneous $7.10@7.30 $...@6.90 $...@... $...@... $7.40@7.50 
Spring top patent ........cee0.% 5.95 @6.40 ooo @ cee To. wer ace wee ee wee 
Spring high gluten ............ o+-@... 6.25@6.35 @ @. 6.70@6.80 
ee Pre eerTerrrre -+-@... 5.95@6.05 re @6.10 ‘on 
Spring standard .......ecceesees 5.85@6.30 5.85@5.95 ee ese -+.-@5.90 6.55@6.65 
Spring first cle@Pr ..ccccccccccce 5.60@6.13 5.45@5.85 ee wee ..-@5.70 6.05@6.10 
Hard winter family ............ -@ ... 6.00@6.70 


Hard winter short 


000 @... 
5.61@5.85 ...@ 


5.60@5.75 





Hard winter standard ......... one @ oan 7+-@... 5.50@5.65 ¥ 
Hard winter first clear ........ 5.08@5.25 o++@... 4.30@4.40 -@ 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.30@6.85 -+-@... 6.55@6.75 -@ 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.45 @6.60 oss wes re See -@ 
Soft winter straight ............ coe @ ons o+-@... 5.50@5.65 . 
Soft winter first clear .......... 4.90 @5.85 ecole ase oo0 te cee F 
Rye flour, white ...cccsccccccee 6.52 @6.60 ~»»-@6.50 o a0 aco ° 
Rye flour, dark ...ccccscccseces 5.09@5.60 -- @5.25 ooo @ ace é 
Durum, gran., bulk .......0eee0. 6.54@6.82 «+-@6.50 «oe ces -@ 

New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring family ....ccocscccceccs 8.0 eT AD SUP ee Bic oes Gece GBicese FevceG sex 
Spring high gluten ...........- 6.50@7.05 6.85@6.95 6.40@6.90 ve eae ee eee 
Spring short ...csccccscvcccces -+-@... 6.55@6.75 6.25@6.70 ...@... ooo @ ace 
Spring standard ........+++ee8- 6.10@6.50 6.45@6.55 6.05@6.50 eee ua we, eer 
Spring first clear .......seeeeee 6.10@6.35 6.10@6.20 6.15@6.25 ‘20 ane pea wand 
Hard winter short ........+006- 6.00@6.45 6.30@6.45 5.95@6.35 aoe eee ro feo 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.80@6.35 6.20@6.30 5.75@6.15 ee rr oneQe awe 
Soft winter family .........+..- eS ee ee ee e+ + @7.45 ri. eel hes 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.75 @6.15 «+-@... 5.90@6.30 ooo cee —S oe 
Soft winter standard .......... ---@... 5.00@5.50 er. eee con® eve re eae 
Rye flour, white .....ceseeeeees 6.40@6.60 6.75@7.05 600 ven ee ee 000 @ ace 
Durum, gran., bulk .....-.++-+s 7.11@7.26 coo@ eos ee oes sea nas vec@ coe 


Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipe 

Family patent ...... 8... - Oy. §..+@ aes Spring top patent{.. $...@8.45 $...@9.05 

Bluestem .......-66. -»-@6.57 ...@7.10 Spring second patent @7.75 8.05 @8.55 
jakery grades ...... -@6.81 ...@7.22 Spring first clear... @6.75 @. 
PORE cicesccccccens -+-@5.82 ...@6.33 Spring exports§ ..... ---@11.22 -@. 

Ontario soft winterst ...@... ...@... 

Ontario exports§ ... coe aes 506 ene 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons, §280-lb. cottons. 





GRAIN FUTUR 


ES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 

-——Minneapolis—. co Chicago- -——Kansas City—. 
May July’ Sept. May July’ Sept. Dec. May July Sept. 
BOOT 36 cs icccs 235% 233 226 238% 229% 228 228% 228% 221% 219% 
BOO OF ccsccic 237% 235% 228% 240% 231% #£=230 230% 230% 222 220% 

BOOT BS cscccee 242% 238% 230 245 233% 232 232% 233% 224 222 
MOTE FO ccccees 245% 240 231% 247 234 232% 232% 235% 224% 222% 
MOG SO 2 ccecte 242% 236% 227% 245% 233% =231% 231% 234% 223% 221% 

7m’ Serre ee 239% 234 225% 242% 230% 229 229 231 221 220 
SOYBEANS -~—CORN—, -———RYE , ¢ ATS———. 
cago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

May July May July May July May July May July May July 

April 26. 396 385 214% 204% 429 360 234% 228 107% 90 101% 86 
April 27. 400 388% 217% 205% 432 362% 236% 230 108% 89% 102% 86% 
April 28. 408 396% 221% 208% 432 364 237 232 110% 91 104% 88% 
April 29. 404 392 221% 207% 432 363 238 236% 110% 89% 104% 87% 
April 30. 399 388 220% 207% 422 353 234 226% 110% 89% 103% 86% 
May 1 .. 396 386 219% 207% 412 343 233 231 109% 89% 103% 85% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $74.00@75.00 $....@71.00 AS are Peres ie Bi cccQ crc 
Hard winter bran . 6606 sees o@ wave 68.00 @ 68.50 74.00 @75.00 see artes 
Soft winter bran .. <vetckene Sy oree ee) ae ry 75.00 @77.00 
Standard midds.* ~++-@77.00 . @73.00 ee OO sees wT, oT 
Flour midds.t 79.00 @79.50 --@76.50 71.50 @72.00 77.50@78.00 80.00 @ 81.00 
Red dog ....... 81.00 @82.00 .+++@78.00 ee re eS re re. ree 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Geis WAM .ncccce $80.50@81.00 $86.00@87.00 3....@84.00 ae sere er. er 
Standard midds.* 82.00 @ 82.50 88.00 @89.00 - @86.00 den K-00 ee ery 
Flour midds.t ..... 82.00@83.50 Tee OTe Te were we ere roe, fe 
\ ff FATT ere 82.00@ 82.50 90.00@91.00 . +++ @88.00 Perr a 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
BOCORtO .cccsccess $....@54.25 $....@56.25 $....@60.25 
gqWinnipeg ......... «+++ @49.25 --@62.25 isenae 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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HIGH COURT OUTLAWS CERTAIN 
QUANTITY DISCOUNT PRACTICES 


Federal Trade Commission Action Against Morton Salt 
Co. Establishes Far-Reaching Decision; FTC Had 
Charged Price Discrimination 


WASHINGTON — Another far- 
reaching victory has been registered 
by the Federal Trade Commission this 
week when the U.S. Supreme Court 
upheld the FTC contention that quan- 
tity discounts represented, under cer- 
tain circumstances, price discrimina- 
tion under the terms of the Robin- 
son-Patman amendment to the Clay- 
ton Act. 

The FTC had brought action 
against the Morton Salt Co., charg- 
ing price discrimination when the salt 
company granted quantity discounts 
to certain classes of buyers. 

In ruling in favor of the FTC, the 
Supreme Court held that quantity dis- 
counts are illegal unless the discount 
involved reflects an actual saving to 
the seller. The discount can only 
represent the manufacturing cost sav- 
ing involved in regard to large orders. 

The court also held that when a 
discount is used by a seller among 
competitive buyers, the burden of 
proof in actions brought by FTC un- 
der .the Robinson-Patman amend- 
ment rests upon the seller. 

The very existence of a quantity 
discount system is in itself, the court 


held, the creation of a reasonable 
possibility of price discrimination and 
it was concluded that the FTC need 
not hold extensive hearings to estab- 
lish a case against companies using 
the quantity discount procedure. 

This decision is one of a chain of 
victories for the trade commission 
which has been attacking the: pricing 
practices of industry, involving the 
use of single and multiple basing 
points and discount practices. 

It is predicted that formula feed 
manufacturers who have been using 
quantity discounts as the basis for 
dealer contracts will now find them- 
selves in violation of the Robinson- 
Patman amendment to the Clayton 
Act because of the Supreme Court 
decision. Under the law, FTC can 
move against offenders without wait- 
ing for complaints from persons who 
allege they are being discriminated 
against. 

In the issue involved in the case, 
the salt company offered discounts 
to all buyers but it was charged that 
the maximum discount was available 
only to a small number of the very 
largest retail sellers. 





Marked Progress in ECA Plans 


—_ 


WASHINGTON — Although there 
has developed a spirit of restlessness 
over the slowness with which the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
has moved in gearing its machinery 
to the problems at hand, officials of 
that organization say that within 
three weeks marked progress will 
have been made and that the spade- 
work efforts now being undertaken 
will bear ample fruit. 

This coming week a large number 
of State Department officials at the 
operating level will be taken into 
ECA to handle routine operations. 

Decisions of major significance, 
such as the return of the grain export 
business to private trade, will prob- 
ably be deferred until the ECA ma- 
chinery is working smoothly. Pri- 
marily there are essential conferences 
with U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
State and Commerce Department offi- 
cials to iron out problems which will 
arise and once those conferences are 
completed it will be necessary for the 
export trade to give assurances to 
ECA officials that, if the grain ex- 
port business is returned to private 
hands, pipelines will be filled, rate 
of procurement under allocations will 
be observed and that some system of 
monitoring procurement can be de- 
veloped. 

One factor which has delayed or- 
ganization at ECA apart from key per- 
sonnel problems is the avalanche of 
salesmen of all types who are asking 
that their products be included in 
the foreign food programs. Since 
ECA food programs are no longer in 
the relief category it is asserted by 
these representatives that incentive 
foods should be included in the pro- 


grams. 
One of the large eastern distilling 


_ Predicted Within Three Weeks 


companies with heavy potato flour 
production capacity is expected to 
urge ECA officials to include potato 
flour in the list of available supplies 
for European needs. The argument 
advanced by this company, familiar 
to the milling industry, is that potato 
flour retards staling and adds to the 
taste quality of bread made from 
wheat flour. This company is alléged 
to have an annual capacity of more 
than 12 million pounds of potato flour 
which is produced from USDA stocks 
of surplus potatoes, sold to the dis- 
tilling company at extremely low 
prices. 

Under the planned ECA procedure 
emissaries of that agency are to be 
sent to each foreign country with a 
statement of availability of supplies 
and the amount of money which is 
available for their procurement. Once 
the foreign country has designated 
for what products the money should 
be disbursed the tentative requisi- 
tion will be returned to ECA head- 
quarters for approval before the for- 
eign government will be given pur- 
chase authorization. It is seen that, 
except for basic commodities, it will 
be some time before any procurement 
for the so-called “incentive” foods 
will be ordered. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTER GRAIN IN FRANCE 
IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 


WASHINGTON—The condition of 
winter sown grain in France is ex- 
cellent, according to reports reaching 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. The acreage in bread 
grains this year will be considerably 
larger than in 1947, when unusually 
heavy winter kill sharply reduced 








the acreage for harvest. Very little 
damage to this year’s crop resulted 
from the cold weather during late 
February. With the exception of that 
period, the winter was unusually mild. 

The area seeded to wheat as of 
April 1 was 10.4 million acres, com- 
pared with last year’s harvested area 
estimated at 9.2 million acres. Fur- 
ther spring swings, which are being 
made under favorable conditions, may 
bring the total wheat acreage to 
about 10.8 million acres. At that level, 
however, it would still be about 15% 
below the 1935-39 average. 

The rye acreage April 1 was placed 
at 1.2 million, slightly above the har- 
vested acreage in 1947. Rainfall was 
considerably below normal during 
February and March. If the deficiency 
should continue through April, the 
situation would become serious, al- 
though soil moisture reserves are 
reported abundant at present. 





Private Exports 





(Continued from page 11) 


state department should promptly 
clarify its stand and state unequi- 
vocally that it sponsors a return of 
the wheat export business to pri- 
vate trade if that is what it means. 

These critics press their conten- 
tion that a letter of this nature over 
the signature of the assistant secre- 
tary of state can readily be construed 
as an attempt to coerce ECA offi- 
cials not to recommend private trade 
procurement of wheat under ECA 
procurement policies. 

Not only is fhe state department 
the object of criticism, but this trade 
source claims that the trade approach 
to the problem is also faulty. Per- 
sistence on the part of grain trade 
groups that the private trade can do 
the procurement job more efficient- 
ly and at less expense to foreign 
buyers is difficult if not impossible 
to prove. 

It is recommended by this critic 
that the trade should aim its attack 
on the government wheat export 
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HOWARD BRUCE NAMED 
TO ECA POST 


WASHINGTON — Howard Bruce, 
Baltimore banker and Democratic 
national committeeman from Mary- 
land, has been nominated to be dep- 
uty ECA administrator under Paul 
G. Hoffman by President Truman. 
During the war Mr. Bruce served 
with the army as a civilian employee 
in various procurement activities. Ap- 
proval of his appointment by the 
Senate is predicted. 





monopoly and at the fact that CCC, 
through advance knowledge of alloca- 
tions, has been able to buy for for- 
eign governments at better prices 
than the domestic buyer of flour. 

For example, when the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture bought more 
than 20 million bushels of wheat in 
Kansas City last year at approxi- 
mately $2.08 bu., prices soared im- 
mediately. As prices traveled up to 
$3 bu. the American public was penal- 
ized with every advance although 
CCC at all times was able to procure 
grain for the foreign buyers at more 
favorable prices because of its ad- 
vance knowledge of allocations. CCC 
consistently bought ahead of its al- 
location requirements. 

It is argued by this source that 
if the wheat export business were 
returned to private trade the Amer- 
ican public would be put on a parity 
with the foreign claimants as far 
as prices are concerned. 

This same person dismisses gov- 
ernment claims that the CCC pro- 
curement monopoly prevents. or 
checks price advances. It is a basic 
economic fact that a given amount 
of procurement for any commodity 
will cause a certain price advance, 
regardless of whether it is done by 
private trade or government agency. 
The great criticism that can be 
leveled at CCC with justice is that 
it has been penalizing the domestic 
market with high price levels while 
the foreign buyer had the advantage 
of cheaper grain. 





New York Bakers’ Convention 
Stresses Merchandising Trends 


By LILLIAN BARNES ORR and 
GEORGE W. POTTS, 


Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


NEW YORK—The New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers featured merchandising in 
their 1948 convention held at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel May 2-4 in con- 
junction with the Golden Jubilee An- 
niversary of the Bronx County Bak- 
ers Board of Trade. 

Centered around the theme “A half 
century of progress by retail bakers 
—now let’s keep going,” the bakers 
took cognizance of the end of the 
decade of a bakers’ market and 
sought ways of holding a proper 
share of the consumers’ food dollar. 

Speakers treated the leveling off 
in volume as part of the return to 
normalcy and to the suggested sell- 
ing that is now required to keep buy- 
ers returning to the shop and buy- 
ing more sweet goods “when they 
come in only for a loaf of bread.” 

The keynote address of John Ben- 
kert, president of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, which. fol- 
lowed the welcome by Henry Hoer, 


president of the Bronx County Bak- 
ers Board of Trade, and a report on 
half a century of service by Julius 
Zink, secretary, recognized the need 
for more aggressive selling. 

“We must tie in with our local, 
state and national organizations,” he 
said, “to benefit from the services 
they can give to hold the line in 
1948 on the gains made in the last 
half century.” 


Cost Finding Methods 


George Cron, president of the as- 
sociation, also approached merchan- 
dising through recognition of a need 
for efficient and practical methods 
AE RAC A BRO RN NC NEAR Eee my 
——_——— 

FEED WITH A KICK IN IT 

NEW YORK—According to an As- 
sociated Press dispatch from Sydney, 
locusts are actually kicking fowls to 
death in the Burra district of South 
Australia. The chicks eye the *hop- 
pers as choice morsels to add to their 
diets and swallow them whole. Once 
inside, the kicking hind legs with 
their sharp edges sever jugular veins, 
causing the fowls to bleed to death. 
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of cost finding, through establish- 
ment of a sanitation course under the 
American Institute of Baking, and 
through the appointment of a labor 
relations committee to act as a cen- 
tral clearing house on such mat- 
ters. He stressed the need of organ- 
jzation alertness against the possi- 
bilities of government controls and 
rationing. 

The featured address of Edward 
Warmbier, bakery personnel and 
merchandising consultant with Spear 
& Co., analyzed baking from the 
standpoint of morale, management 
and merchandising, with a bow to 
the desire of bakers to have war- 
me prosperity without a war. 
“These days when a_ customer 
ould be treated as an invited guest, 
anagement must give adequate re- 
onsibility to existing employees so 
ts head may function as coordinator 
f the work of others,” he said. As 
lume decreases, he indicated that 
advertising should actually be in- 
eased and operating costs must be 
pt in line with careful analysis 
* job requirements to obtain most 
ficient working methods. 


~ 
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Merchandising Trends 


Trends in retail bakery merchan- 
sing were discussed by Dorothy 
1omas, Standard Brands, Inc., in 
address urging bakers to con- 
ler women’s clubs as a potential 
tile field for greater sales. As 
indication of the possible size of 
is market she noted that one half 
two thirds of the women in the 
S. belong to some local group, and 
e suggested that with 92% of these 
oups serving refreshments, the bak- 
has an opportunity through ad- 
rtising, sampling and other pro- 
otion couched in women’s own lan- 
lage, to reach a tremendous field. 
Deviating from the subject of mer- 
chandising she emphasized the need 
for better employer and consumer 
relations, asking the bakers: “Are 
you building ideals and enthusiasm in 
your employees? Do you coach or 
criticize? Set the right example? Do 
they respect you as a leader?” 


. 315 
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Personnel Relations 


The subject of better personne] re- 
Jations was further discused by J. W. 
Fleming, Swift & Co., in an addresss 
on “Personnel Problems and Rela- 
tionships” presented as part of the 
program the morning of May 4. This 
comprehensive address touched on six 
main points of consideration—what 
management and bakery owners have 
done to meet their responsibility in 
the field of employee rights, the phil- 
osophy of industrial relations, what 
intelligent management can do in 
shaping its personnel relations policy, 
bakers’ special problems and the re- 
sults of good employee relations. 

Rudolph Marx, president of Master 
Bakers Association of Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties, reported on the 
ARBA convention, and Robert H. 
Johnson, Rochester, told what is be- 
ing done and will be done in the pub- 
lic relations program of the state 
association. 

Gebhard Aichelmann gave formulas 
and methods of producing sales 
building cookies that bring profits to 
the bake shop. Adam Metz, presi- 
dent of Bakers Mutual Insurance 
Co., reported on insurance activities. 

The convention opened with a cock- 
tail and get-together party at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, followed the eve- 
ning May 3 by a gala entertainment 
at the Concourse Plaza sponsored 
particularly by the Bronx organiza- 
tion. The golden jubilee banquet was 
Scheduled for the evening of May 4. 
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USDA Officials Predict Approval 
of 25-30% Higher Elevator Rates 


WASHINGTON — United States 
Department of Agriculture officials 
forecast approval of the grain trade 
request for higher rates on country 
and terminal elevator operations 
under the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement when the Commodity 
Credit Corp. board of directors meets 
this week. 

Following field meetings with 
country and terminal operators, CCC 
officials had recommended a 20% 
advance in charges on country ele- 
vator handling functions. The trade 
considered this inadequate and asked 
for a further hearing on the matter. 

The terminal operators presented 
a cost study of their operations which 
had been prepared by an independent 
audit company reportedly revealing 
cost increases of more than 60%. 

After a session with the industry 
committees representing both the 
country and terminal groups, LeRoy 
Smith, . associate PMA _ director, 
agreed to recommend to the CCC 
board the following increases: For 
country elevators, a 30% advance 
in handling, conditioning and insur- 
ance charges; for the terminals, a 
flat 25% boost across the board on 
all operations. 

CCC officials who predicted the ap- 
proval of the Smith recommendations 
say that the increase is in line with 
other advancing costs, such as trans- 
portation. However, it was observed 
that not all elements of the trade 
favored the increase. These trade 
elements are believed to fear that the 
higher rates will accelerate a trend 
to cooperatives, and government of- 
ficials point out that an increasingly 
profitable elevator business may 
stimulate construction of competitive 
facilities. 

Despite these potential disadvan- 
tages, the advocates of the rate in- 
creases say that it is senseless to 
continue to operate their businesses 
at a loss merely because of dangers 
which may never occur. 

At the conclusion of the confer- 
ences with the CCC officials where it 
was decided to approve the industry’s 
bid for a more liberal increase, 
trade sources expressed considerable 
satisfaction with the adroit work of 
the committee in face of divided opin- 
ion on the matter within the trade 
itself. 

However, the committee thrashed 
out all aspects of the problem with 


great thoroughness and won over 
the government officials to their 
views. 

The following were among the 
trade representatives handling the 
negotiations with CCC officials: 
Harry M. Stratton and Frank Theis, 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Ralph Brown, Early & Daniels 
Co., Cincinnati; Ron Kennedy, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Northwest 
Country Elevator Assn., Minneapo- 
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lis; R. C. Booth, Piper Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; E. J. 
Grimes, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Don Clark, secretary of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn.; 
Frank Triplett, Producers Grain 
Corp., Amarillo, Texas; Dean Evans, 
Simpson-Evans Grain Co., Salina, 
Kansas; Gustave LaBell, Continental 
Grain Co., Buffalo; Driscoll Hart- 
nett, Continental Grain’ Co., Kansas 
City. 





WASHINGTON BAKERY WAGE 
QUESTION STILL IN DOUBT 


WASHINGTON — Local journey- 
men bakery employees and the em- 
ploying bakers are far apart in their 
views on the current wage dispute, 
it was learned here this week. The 
union group has asked a 50¢ an hour 
wage boost, while the company rep- 
resentatives have offtred a 10c in- 
crease. 

Discussions over the week-end 
failed to effect a compromise, al- 
though employer spokesmen confide 
that they are sure that they could 
negotiate a contract on the basis of 
a 25¢ an hour increase. However, such 
a concession would be penalizing in 
its effect, employers say. 

The old contract between the em- 
ployers and the union has expired. 
It contained a clause whereby the 
contract could be reopened when the 
cost of living index increased by five 
points from the level at the time the 
contract was signed. 

Last fall the local union asked for 
an examination of the contract, but 
it was learned that the cost of living 
index increase did not meet the terms 
of the contract. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 52,138 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 52,199 tons 
in the week previous and 55,449 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,481,- 
170 tons, as compared with 2,429,983 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 








“JUNGLE BREAD” FILM 
VIEWED BY ASBE CHAPTER 


LOS ANGELES—A capacity crowd 
turned out for the April 28 meeting 
of the Southern California chapter 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. Features of the meeting 
was a showing of the Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakers’ film “Jungle 
Bread.” The discussion which fol- 
lowed, under the direction of Botha 
C. Heilbron, Van de Kamp’s, indicat- 
ed a great interest in the film and its 
objectives. 

Launching a policy which will be 
continuing, A. M. Newhouse, Van de 
Kamp’s, and Harold Moody, Ralph's 
Grocery, past president of the chap- 
ter, were presented with gavels in- 
scribed with the date of their service, 
as mementos of their term in office. 
The gavels were presented to the 
group by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry in Southern Califor- 
nia, which has voted to make such 
presentations to presidents of bakery 
groups in the area. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. W. PROUTY TALKS 
TO NEBRASKA-IOWA CLUB 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA—Wil- 
liam W. Prouty, assistant principal 
of the American Institute School of 
Baking, spoke to members and guests 
of the Nebraska-Iowa Production 
Club at its May 1 meeting here. Mr. 
Prouty reviewed “Recent Develop- 
ments in Flour Maturing Agents” 
with particular emphasis on the im- 
portance to bakers of flour with good 
baking characteristics. Foremen, 
doughroom men and other bakeshop 
workers from the local area were 
guests of the club during this confer- 
ence. 








Senate Committee Favors Passage 
of Food and Drug Act Amendment 


WASHINGTON — The Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee favorably reported the Miller 
Bill (HR-4071) without any qualify- 
ing amendments last week, ‘thereby 
clearing the way for prompt passage. 

The measure has been passed by 
the House and with probable favor- 
able action in the Senate, the Miller 
Amendment to the Pure Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938 will pro- 
vide the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration with authority to seize con- 
taminated goods which moved in in- 
terstate commerce after they have 
come to rest within state boundaries. 


This authority had been questioned 
by recent court decisions and the 
change in the law had the support of 
the government agency and influen- 
tial segments of the milling and gro- 
cery industries. 

In the committee report present- 
ed by Sen. Clyde A. Reed (R., Kan- 
sas) for Sen. Homer Capehart (R., 
Indiana), chairman of the Senate 
subcommittee which lend hearings 
on the bill, it was urged that the 
Miller Amendment be enacted 
promptly. 

Objections to the Miller proposal 
which were advanced by milling in- 


dustry groups from the Southwest 
were brushed aside by the committee 
report which declared them as “not 
germane” to the Miller Amendment. 
This opposition proposed to further 
amend the food and drug law to re- 
quire proof of wilful intent to vio- 
late or a showing of gross negligence 
before criminal penalties could be in- 
voked. 

The committee report which called 
these proposals not germane to the 
issue as they involve other sections 
of the Act is regarded as a polite 
dismissal of the contentions of tne 
opposition. 
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the preceding week. Direct 


U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


unchanged to 5¢ sack lower. 
Flour bookings expanded for 





THE SOUTHWEST 


operations for May 60-day shipment, but bulk of new 


supplementary export allocations, the seek- 
Shipping direc- 


and somewhat jmproved domestic business. Prices were 15@ 


Southwest are at 


business continues rather 
prices about 5¢ 
directions are sat- 


Texas: The demand for family flour last 


day shipment, spreading the business among of this business. There 


Operations remained at about 
Family sales volume is about 


20¢ lower on clears. Quotations May 1, 
high patent $6.15@6.35; 
expect to receive 
sent wires overnight April 
ports by May 31. 


quiries have not 


flour to be shipped bookings holds up 


progresses. They also point out that bearish 


ing, three to four days a week is the aver- 
Sales of flour by spring wheat mills last 


previous week and 





Minneapolis operated 


millers nevertheless wel- 
wheat mills were 


for East Coast ship- 


Production increased in most plants. Back 
orders took up any of the lag which might 


American export or- 
proceeding within 


: standard patent $5.85 
@5.95, short patent $5.95@6.05, high gluten 





paper sacks 21¢ less. 


including Duluth: Flour 
trade has been generally quiet. 





Southwest short 


Sales that are made are for immediate re- 
Shipping directions are 
good. Demand for family flour is 
Export business remains dull. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Buying of flour continues at a 
ebb and bakers are maintaining their 
months of only taking 
Current business 


half days at capacity practice of many 








c ists of the usual one and two carlot 
orders for immediate and up to 30- to 45- 
day shipment. Bakers can see no good 
reason for changing their buying policies, 
and price concessions, which are a little 
more numerous, create little interest. Fam- 
ily flour business is about the same, with 
only small replacement sales being made. 
Quotations May 1: spring top patent $5.95 
@6.40, standard patent $5.85@6.30, first 
clear $5.60@6.13, family flour $7.10@7.30; 
hard winter short patent $5.61@5.85, 95% 
patent $5.51@5.80, first clear $5.08@5.25; 
soft winter short patent $6.30@6.85, stand- 
ard patent $5.45@6.60, first clear $4.90@ 
5.85 

St. Louis: Local mills report there are 
no essential changes in flour demand. The 
trade continue its long fixed policy of re- 
placement purchases. The price decline of 


flour does not give any stimulation to 
buying, resulting in carlots only being 
placed on the books. There is a steady 


demand for clears, but offerings are rather 
light. Jobbers report they are buying just 
for immediate needs. There has been no 
change in the attitude in regard to prices 
in the past few months. Prices of hard and 
soft patents are 15@30¢ lower, clears 15@ 
20¢ off; spring wheat patents and clears 
are 20¢ bag lower. 

Central states mills say there is no 
change in the situation. Buyers are taking 
eare of their nearby wants with carlots 


for immediate shipment. Directions are 
rather slow. 
Quotations May 1, in 100-lb. cottons: 


family flour, top soft patent $6.45, ordinary 
$5.40; top hard $6.90, ordinary $5.50; bakery 
flour, cake $6.35, pastry $5.10, soft straight 
$5.50, soft clears $4.85; hard winter short 
patent $5.65, standard patent $5.50, clears 
$5.70, low protein $4.70. 

Toledo: Last week saw no change in the 
flour milling situation at Toledo so far 
as the sale of flour and operation of the 
mills are concerned. Conditions are ex- 
tremely quiet, with the need of new do- 
mestic business being emphasized in order 
to maintain current rate of reduced out- 
put. There is a distinct possibility of lower 
prices if the new crop comes through favor- 
ably, and so everybody is playing the game 
safe. Buyers of flour are holding off, and 
millers are not anxious for more  busi- 
ness except to keep from closing down the 
mills or reducing output to unprofitable 
levels. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: There is a somewhat better de- 
mand among both family and bakery buy- 
ers based largely on the fear of a rail- 
road strike and also because of low stocks. 
The past few months’ liquidation of old 
contracts continues, with old orders on 
the books of.the mills showing a marked 
decline. There is the old fear and un- 
certainty of government action which has 
put a spirit of caution in the trade and 
which even the possibility of a strike fails 
to entirely break. The number of orders 
for immediate requirements indicates that 
it will not be long until the trade is 
forced to buy more liberally. While there 
is an ample supply of most grades, clears 
are not too plentiful and are firm in price. 

Quotations May 1, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.40@7.50, high gluten $6.70@6.80, 
standard $6.55 @6.65, first clear, $6.05@6.10; 
hard winter standard $6.25@6.30, first clear 
$5.60@5.65; soft winter short patent $5.75@ 
$5.55 @5.60, 





5.80, straight 
@ 4.90. 

New York: Flour sales show a definite 
pick-up over recent weeks and although 
still in small total volume, reflect the in- 
clination of bakers to cover May require- 
ments. One chain baker last week priced 
his earlier contracts and another was 
interested in new commitments, while buy- 
ers in the medium-sized group purchased 
several moderate round lots. All took ad- 
vantage of the discounts for May ship- 
ment and mills did not encourage deferred 
buying. Small lot sales of cake flours were 
reported, but spring standards and high 
glutens were the most active with occa- 
sional cars of Kansas grades reported sold. 


first clear $4.85 


Shipping directions increased as buyers 
ordered flour out promptly to beat the 
increased freight rate going into effect 


May 6, and most mills were greatly in need 
of such orders. 


Prices are steady to about 10¢ higher 
than the preceding week’s close. 

Quotations May 1: spring family flour 
$7.40, high glutens $6.50@7.05, standard 
patents $6.10@6.50, clears $6.10 @6.35; 


southwestern short patents $6@6.45, stand- 
ard patents $5.80@6.35; high atio soft 
winters $6.75@7.30, straights $5.75@6.15. 

Boston: The decline in wheat prices was 
closely matched in the trend of flour prices 
on the Boston market this week. With the 
exception of one partial recovery, quota- 
tions dropped nearly every day. The decline 
carried values off to the lowest point this 
year, in fact to the lowest level since Feb- 
ruary, 1947. 

Springs finished 25@35¢ lower, while hard 
winters showed losses approximating the 
same amount. Soft wheat flours moved 
in a more restricted range, losing 10@15¢ 
for the week. 

There are no startling changes of policy 
as far as buyers were concerned despite 
the reaction. Business continued on a lim- 





ited scale, with trading just about con- 
fined to job lots. There were a few in- 
quiries, however, for supplies for next 
month, but sellers were not too anxious 


to commit themselves without taking into 
consideration the condition of the feed 
market in that period. 

Small bakers continue to report consumer 
resistance which has resulted in curtail- 


ment of operations in many independent 
bakeries. 
Quotations May 1: spring short patents 


$6.25@6.70, standards $6.05@6.50, high glu- 
ten $6.40@6.90, first clears $6.15@6.25; hard 
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winter short patents $5.95@6.35, standards 
$5.75@6.15; Pacific soft winter flour $6.19@ 
6.44, eastern soft winter straights $5.90@ 
6.30, high ratio $6.80@7.35, family $7.45. 

Philadelphia: There are indications of a 
little more activity in flour, but sellers 
report no material improvement in the 
amount of the commodity changing hands. 

The situation seems to reflect a new type 
of strategy on the part of bakers wherein 
they buy oftener, confine orders to small- 
er amounts, thus have the feeling they are 
amply covered in the event the market 
takes a tumble. 

Continued lack of demand is reflected in 
the narrow price movements. An _ easier 
undertone prevailed most of the past week 
and quotations gave a little ground. At 
the weekend, however, some climbed above 
their lows. The general list was 5@20¢ un- 
der the comparable levels of the week 
previous. 

There was considerable speculation among 
the trade as to what alteration in buying 
tactics will ensue in view of the threatened 
railroad strike, notice of which has been 
posted for May 11 by two brotherhoods. 
Most were of the opinion that a protract- 
ed stoppage is unlikely, since the govern- 
ment will be forced into the picture. This 
being the case the disruption of deliveries 
may not create a real hardship. 

Mill representatives say the average bak- 
er is showing little inclination to buy in 
excess of his immediate needs and con- 
tinued offerings of flour at discounts for 
prompt shipment are attracting a mini- 
mum of response. 

Bakers say retail sales remain quiet, 
but are hopeful that the smaller payroll 
reduction for income tax after May 1 will 
be at least partially reflected in better 
demand for baked goods. 

Export business has been matching the 
dullness of the domestic type and the past 
week saw only one small shipment of flour 
leaving the local port for delivery abroad. 
Consisting of 575 bags, it was aboard the 
Midland Victory bound for Antwerp. 

Quotations May 1: spring family $7.30@ 
high gluten $6.85@6.95, short patert 
@6.75, standard $6.45@6.55, first clear 
$6.10@6.20; hard winter short patent $6.30 
@6.45, standard $6.20@6.30; soft winter $5 
@5.50. 

Pittsburgh: Further shrinking of flour 
sales is evident. A feeling of caution pre- 
vails over the entire area, -although in 
retail trade during the past two weeks 
an upswing is noted in buying of bakery 
products. This results from the peace now 
reigning in the coal and other industries. 
Retailers are stocked with family flour 
for at least the next 30 days, hence job- 
bers buy little. Bakers seem to be supplied 
with flour needs also for another 30 days. 
Flour prices continue to go down and mills 
continue to press for business. Discounts 
of 35¢ and even more are given from list 
prices for immediate delivery, with 20¢ 
off for June deliveries. Only orders for 
immediate, or at most through May, re- 
sult, with June commitments nil. Orders 
for flour are limited to small fill-ins. Soft 
wheat sales are limited. Directions are 
slow. 

In spite of limited flour orders, mill 
representatives maintain an optimistic at- 
titude concerning the possibility of larger 
flour orders in a few more weeks. Clears 
continue scarce and firm in price. When 
any flour buying is contemplated, even for 
small fill-ins, the trade searches for bar- 
gain prices, resulting in this market being 
aptly designated as a “buyers’ market for 
flour.”’ 

Quotations May 1, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter patent $5.88@6.15, 
medium patent $5.93@6.20, short patent 
$5.98@6.25; spring wheat $6@6.89, medium 
$6.10@6.94, short $6.15@6.99; first clears 
$5.65@6.29; high gluten $6.40@7.09; family 
patent advertised brands $7.09@7.40, other 
brands $6.45@7.29; pastry and cake flour 
$5.65 @7.15. 





THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Influenced by the upturn 
in wheat prices, flour buyers are showing 
a slightly greater interest in purchas- 
ing. However, the volume of business Is 
moderate with sales generally for prompt 
shipment, and in a few instances, through 
May. Hard winters are in best demand, 
although northern springs are active in 
lesser proportion. Bakers and jobbers dis- 
play the most interest. Cracker and cookie 
bakers purchase midwest soft winters for 
prompt shipment, with an occasional book- 


ing for 30-day shipment. Pacific Coast 
soft winters are in slow demand, due to 
their price disadvantage. 


Shipping directions show little or no im- 
provement. Bread and sweet goods produc- 
tion continues to decline. Export flour sales 
still lag, with only limited volume being 
worked to claimant countries. The Neth- 
erlands East Indies covered its April allo- 
cation. South American business continues 
dull, although shipments to Brazil were 
somewhat better against licenses on March 
allocations. These shipments were only a 
fraction of original inquiries. 

Quotations May 1, carlots, delivered, hew 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.05@6.20, standard $5.80@6.05, first clear 
$5.50@5.75; spring wheat bakery short paf- 
ent $6.70@6.90, standard $6.55@6.70, first 
clear $6.20@6.35, high gluten $7@7.20; soft 
wheat short patent $6.25@6.40, straight 
$5.65@5.90, first clear $5.15@5.40, high 
ratio cake $6.55@6.90; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.28@7.40, pastry $6.30@6.40. 

The above prices are based on _ ship- 
ments through June, with a discount of 
25@35¢ for prompt shipment. Barge ship- 
ments from Minneapolis 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: The trade is very dull, with 
bakers awaiting new crop developments 
and watching the market work down. The 
feeling is that prices will go lower, and 
even though storage stocks in this area 
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are at low ebb, bakers and millers both 
point to the fact that nationally stocks 
are at a high level, and there is no particu- 
lar need to worry about supply of wheat. 
The main problem with millers in this 
area is where to get enough business to 
keep mills running at a rate which they 
are geared to handle. Some export business 
is reported to be in the offing, with millers 
endeavoring to get it accepted under a 
blanket export agreement rather than un- 
der the present permit system. Family 
patent $7.30, bluestem $6.57, bakery $6.81, 
pastry $5.82. 

Portland: Flour mills of this area booked 
a full cargo of flour with the govern- 
ment last week at a price around $5.16 
sack. This is for May shipment and is the 
second full cargo received for that month. 
Domestic bookings also show some im- 
provement, with buyers more inclined to 
take on flour for immediate shipment. De- 
spite the improved market conditions, Coast 
nills are not operating more than four 
er five days weekly. The smaller interior 
mills are operating on a slightly better 
seale, some of them to capacity. 

Quotations May 1: high gluten $7, all 
Montana $6.75, fancy hard wheat clears 
6.60, bluestem bakers $6.55, cake $7.30, 
ustry $6, whole wheat 100% $6.45, gra- 
am $6, cracked wheat $6. 

Los Angeles: The wheat market decline 
nd the rise which followed stimulated 

ore activity among bakers than at any 
me during the past two months. However, 
here is no extended buying and none of 
he bookings are beyond the date when 
ew crop flour will be available. Small lot 

iyers were particularly active. Among 
rge buyers, interest was greatest in hard 
heat. Some of the activity may be due to 

e anticipation that millfeeds may re- 
de from their current high price levels. 
espite the slight flurry of buying result- 

from these factors, however, basically 
ie trade is still watching and waiting 

1 the new crop and reacting to the slow- 
uess of bakery sales in the area. Family 

jur sales continue very good. 

Quotations May 1, 100'’s cotton: high 
luten $7.52, bluestem $7.10, whole wheat 

.72, clear $6.05, bakery hard wheat $7.22, 

ike $7.93, cake and pastry $6.33. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Eastern Canadian mills 
e running at reduced schedules and with 
mporary shutdowns. This is the situation 
iat will be prevalent until harvesting of 
ew crop brings increased supplies. In- 
uiries continue to arrive from abroad for 
rading connections in Canada, but to no 
vail. The U. K. takes the biggest por- 
ion of flour available, the domestic mar- 
ket is quiet. Quotations May 1: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $8.45 bbl., sec- 
onds $7.95; bakers $7.85, in 98’s cotton, 
nixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage where 
ised. For export to U. K., government regu- 
ation flour $11.22 per 280-lb. for shipment 
to end of July, Montreal. 

Some sales of winter wheat flour to bis- 
uit manufacturers. Other domestic mar- 
kets steady. Quotations May 1: standard 
srades for domestic use $6.75 up, accord- 
ing to demand, secondhand cottons, Mon- 
treal freight basis. For export, basis $4.20 
per 100 lb. plus equalization, Montreal, 
Halifax or St. John. 

Small amounts of winter wheat are be- 
ing offered. Terminal stocks at same level 
as year ago. Quotations May 1: $1.39@ 
1.41 shipping points in Ontario according 
to freight. 

Winnipeg: The only new export business 
reported in Canadian flour last week was 
34,000 bbl. worked to the U. K. Domestic 
trade is moderate, and the output from 
mills is falling off, due largely to the 
lack of sufficient supplies. Quotations May 
1: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $9.05 cottons, second patents 
$8.55, second patents to bakers $8.05. 

Vancouver: The flour trade continues 
quiet in this area. Export business is gen- 
erally expected to be finished for the re- 
mainder of the crop year ending July 
31, and domestic demand is only fair. 

Alberta mills are generally reported short 
f wheat supplies, although stocks of flour 
n dealers’ hands here are considered am- 
ple for the reduced demand. Prices are 
iolding steady. Store sales continue at a 
very low ebb, and about the same condi- 
tion applies to the demand from special- 
ties bakers. 

Cash car quotations May 1 for 98’s cot- 
tons: first patents $9.65, bakers patents 
$8.65. Cake and pastry flour to the trade 
Ss $9.95 in small lots. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALVIN MOYER JOINS MIDLAND 


KANSAS CITY—Alvin Moyer has 
joined the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, as assistant to J. G. 
Pfister in the millfeed department of 
the company. Mr. Moyer has been in 
the feed trade for most of his busi- 
ness life, except for a period of war- 
time army service. He was with the 
J. H. Salley Co., Liberal, Kansas, 
feed manufacturers, for some time 
and later operated the Hutchinson 
(Kansas) Feed & Seed Co., a feed 
mixing business. 
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ARTHUR ACKELS JOINS 
FORSTER CHEMICAL CO. 


WICHITA — Arthur Ackels has 
joined the staff of the Forster Chem- 
ical Co., Wichita, as milling con- 
sultant, T. E. Forster, Jr., president 
of the company, has announced. 

Mr. Ackels will assist in servicing 





Arthur Ackels 


Forster wheat conditioners both in 
the installation and operation. He 
also will be available for work as a 
milling consultant. 

Mr. Ackels has been associated 
with the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, and formerly was 
in business for himself as a consult- 
ant on milling problems. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GREAT LAKES SHIPPING 
SEASON OPENED. APRIL 29 


WINNIPEG—Normal shipping sea- 
son insurance rates on the Great 
Lakes are now in effect. The council 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange offi- 
cially declared navigation on the 
lakes on shipments out of Canadian 
Lakehead ports open as of 9:30 a.m. 
April 29. More than 30 lake vessels 
have cleared with wheat and coarse 
grains from Canadian ports since the 
opening of navigation. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO SHOW MOTION PICTURE 


KANSAS CITY—H. G. Walter of 
Hoffmann La Roche, Inc., will preset 
a colored movie “Making Good Food 
Better” as the feature of the May 
5 meeting of the Kansas City Section 
of the American Association of Cere- 
al Chemists. The film, which deals 
with the subject of vitamin fortifica- 
tion, was produced at Clemson Col- 
lege. The meeting will be held at the 
President Hotel at 8 p.m. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 15.92 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 15.92, as 
compared with 17.15 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 29.23, as compared with 
32.07 a year ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUILDING NEW ELEVATOR 


The Hart Elevator Co. is construct- 
ing a new elevator at Jamestown, 
Kansas. The structure will have a 
capacity of 80,000 bu. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 


SAN FRANCISCO 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


® 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











“Diamond D” 


Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
illed under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring eat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 2!4¢ per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads 


insertion, 


v 


Ads $6 per inch per 


Situation Wanted advertisements 


Display Want 
cash with order. 


Vv 





HELP WANTED 
¥ 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — MILLER, EXPERIENCED IN 


milling both hard and soft wheat for me- 
dium-sized mill near Chicago, Ill. Ad- 
dress 9355, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





SALESMAN TO 


SELL NEW TEX 
BAGS and live in Northeastern U. 8S. Age 
20-30. Please outline education and ex- 
perience. Address 9354, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SALESMAN WANTED—FLOUR BROKER 


desires the services of a competent flour 
salesman for metropolitan New York and 
New Jersey territory, to sell flour in car- 
load lots to bakers, wholesale grocers and 
the jobbing trade. Broker represents the 

















highest class spring wheat and Kansas 

mills; also soft wheat flour mills. Ex- 

perienced man with following. Address 

9372, The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St., New York 4, N. Y 

SITUATIONS WANTED 
= j 
WANTED — POSITION AS MILLER — 


large or small mill—-head miller, second 
miller, grinder or bolterman, Lifetime ex- 
perience in wheat, rye, cereals, feeds and 
flour blending. High school and college 
education. Can qualify for any position 
in flour milling. Go anywhere .but prefer 
Pacific Coast or Gulf States (or Mexico). 
Single, age 57, references. Address Box 
416, Hotel Cecil, 640 S. Main St., Los 
Angeles 14, Cal. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v 








WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 


derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 











ROLLS, 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 
REELS, PURIFIERS, PACKING 
machinery, shafting, belting, elevator 
boots, cups, legs, belts, pulleys, entoleter, 
motors and miscellaneous mill machinery. 
Part of equipment slightly damaged by 
fire. Canton Milling & Feed Co., Ine., 
Boston & Ponca Streets, Baltimore 24, Md. 











FOR BAKERS ONLY 


TRY JOE JOHNSTON FIRST 
Where your Dollars have 
more Cents. 


1003 Spring St. N. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 





] 
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FOR SALE—200 CWT. FLOUR MILL AND 


wholesale flour feed business; also retail 
feed and grain warehouse with grinding 
and mixing equipment. Little Falls Mill & 
Mercantile Co., Little Falls, Minn. 





FLOUR AND FEED MILL, COAL BUSI- 


ness, including all equipment and real 
estate, for sale in eastern Pennsylvania, 
heart of farming and industrial area. 
Particulars and price on request. Address 
9366, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


FOR SALE—CONTROL OR POSSIBLY 
entire interest in the Peerless Flour Mills 


Co., a corporation, located at Norton, 
Kansas. A very profitable going concern 
with splendid buildings and equipment. 
Mill 500 ewt. capacity and 60,000 bu. 
wheat storage, electric power and in 
heart of wheat country. Company also 
owns two elevators of approximately 40,- 
000 bu. wheat storage at Norcatur, Kan- 
sas. Address A. KB. Kammerer, Trustee 
of Trust Estate of Ulysses Evans Side- 


bottom, Chillicothe, Mo. 


A. B. Sparboe 








FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 

J—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6'x50’ 
Tube Drier. 

1—Devine 5'x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettles, up to 
1,200 gal. capacity. 

7i—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 

I1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 

i—Buffalo 32” dia.x 72” face Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

I—Black and Clawson 36”"x81” Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42", plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

5—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40’x10’. V-belts, 3 H.P. 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

i—J. H. Day 8,000-Ib. all-steel hori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 
spiral agitator. 

Hammermills, Vibrating Screens, Dri- 
ers, Roller Mills, Tanks, Filter 
Pressers, Mixers, Packaging Ma- 
chinery, etc. 


Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 
Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC: 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


Rotary Steam 


(Continued from page 10) 


is that when there is a shortage of 
anything, firm orders are given out 
right and left for fantastic amounts 
to anyone asking for them, merely 
in the hope that someone will ship 
something. The best example of this 
is how the March flour allocation for 
Brazil was finally handled. The quota 
was for 240,000 cwt., and normally 
I doubt if there would be over two 
or three dozen mills and export- 
ing firms engaged in shipping flour 
to that market. This time OIT actu- 
ally had applications from thousands 
of people, totaling in the neighbor- 
hood of 42 million cwt. 

“Tt is fantastic to think that Brazil 
could take such a large amount of 
flour in anything less than two or 
three years, even as conditions are 
today, and in normal times, it would 
require several years more. Evident- 
ly OIT undertook to consider most 
of the license applications as bona- 
fide, because when the March li- 
censes were finally issued about a 
week ago, countless new people re- 
ceived licenses, so that shippers of 
long standing received only a small 
fraction of their customary amounts. 
Worse than this, all licenses were 
accompanied by a list of consignees 
to whom the flour had to be shipped, 
with many Brazilian importers listed 
to receive as little as 25 bags from 
several different mills and exporters. 

“Imagine the horrible expense and 
extra detail attendant to negotiating 
by cable on as little as 25 bags, as 
well as the excessive consular fees 
and minimum charges accruing on 
small lots which actually will inflate 
the cost to the Brazilian importer as 
much as 75¢ to $1 per cwt. over 
what the cost would be for 200 or 
300 bags negotiated with one mill. 





BAKERIES FOR SALE 











Vv | Serre nmamermammanerne sunecamgeml 


BAKERY FOR SALE—ONE OF THE BEST 
located retail bakeries in this city—on 
main street. Approximately $75,000 annu- 
ally. Address F. L. Bragg, Agent for 
Owner, Box 161, Daytona Beach, Fla.,, for 
details, 





BAKERY FOR SALE—ALL NEW EQUIP- 
ment put in during last two years; 
equipped to bake approximately 40,000 
loaves of bread per week; also dough- 
nut, cake, bun and roll machines. Two 
new bread trucks. No competition in town 
of approximately 15,000. Widow of owner 
wishes to sell. If interested, write Alexan- 
der City Bakery, Alexander City, Ala. 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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That is a mighty queer way to con- 
serve dollar exchange in Brazil, and 
what a terrible mess is being made 
of the U.S. flour business in the 
Brazilian market! No wonder Brazil 
has already negotiated a roundlot 
flour purchase from Australia, which 
to my knowledge never exported a 
pound of flour to Brazil before. It 
is reported that additional purchases 
from Australia are contemplated. 

“While Brazil is a glaring case of 
an impossible situation, I need only 
remind you that more or less the 
same situation exists in respect to all 
Western Hemisphere markets and 
the Philippines, which should be self- 
evident from the foregoing example 
why our industry is so desperately 
in need of relief from current re- 
strictions and unworkable red tape. 

“Since that meeting, the April 10 
crop estimate exceeded the one in 
March; the wheat stock report of 
April 23 was surprisingly favorable, 
and I am sure that you are better 
able than anyone else to translate 
these figures into tangible evidence 
that recognizing our present plea will 
in no way jeopardize any ECA feed- 
ing program, even if the export goal 
exceeds 500 million bushels wheat 
equivalent. 

“Export controls of short-supply 
items during critical emergencies are 
quite appropriate, but when there is 
a disposition by government to re- 
tain controls one minute longer than 
is absolutely necessary, this is what 
breeds industries’ strong aversion 
against all controls—be they good or 
bad. 

“Flour millers defer to no one, 
in or out of government, in desiring 
to promote general welfare both at 
home and abroad. Moreover, from a 
purely selfish standpoint, surely we 
would not be advocating anything 
that would jeopardize our long-term 
ability to acquire wheat for our mills. 
We would be very shortsighted if 
we undertook to promote a plan 
which would later find us short of 
our raw material, forcing us to close 
down mills completely.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LATE SOWING SEASON MAY 
CUT CANADA’S WHEAT AREA 


WINNIPEG—The lateness of the 
season and extreme flood conditions 
in many areas have delayed seeding 
operations in western Canada this 
year. One or two points on light soils 
in Manitoba and a few localities in 
southwestern Saskatchewan and 
southern Alberta indicate that some 
progress has been made in seeding. 
Elsewhere there is little or no work 
reported on the land. 

A survey by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway suggests a slight decrease 
in the over-all acreage to wheat. The 
total acreages by provinces is expect- 
ed to be: Manitoba, 2,484,515; Sas- 
katchewan, 14,297,130, and Alberta, 
6,501,320, giving a grand total of 23,- 
282,965 acres, compared with 23,357,- 
000 acres in 1947. 

Flooding has been severe in sec- 
tions of all three western provinces, 
with the regions adjacent to the As- 
siniboine and Red Rivers hardest 
hit. In the Red River Valley south 
from Winnipeg to the international 
boundary, the flat land will take con- 
siderable time to dry out. In some 
of the flooded areas farmers deliv- 








-ered their seed grain to country ele- 


vators to prevent losses in their own 
granaries from flooding. It is expect- 
ed that every effort will be made to 
assist the farmers who have had to 
dispose the seed in this manner to 
secure new seed supplies when the 
floods abate. 
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BIPP Sends 
Progress Report 
to Subscribers 


CHICAGO—A report on the public 
relations phase of the baking industry 
promotional program has been sent to 
subscribers from BIPP headquarters 
here. It was prepared by Theodore R. 
Sills & Company, public relations 
counsel for the program. 

Presented in a two-color, 16-page, 
11-by-14 in. format, the report’s cover 
features the announcement, ‘“Here’s 
How Your BIPP Public Relations Pro- 
gram is Working for You.” Also in- 
cluded on the cover are insignia of 
the American Bakers Assn., American 
Institute of Baking, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, and BIPP. 

The report highlights some of the 
results of the program of publicity 
which have been achieved through 
newspapers, national magazines, ra- 
dio and other media. It displays evi- 
dence that the bakers’ story is reach- 
ing housewives and _ consumers 
throughout the country. 

Subscribers will recognize, in this 
presentation, a number of news 
stories, photographs and recipes 
which have appeared in national pub- 
lications in recent months, BIPP 
headquarters said. Radio scripts sup- 
plied to broadcasters and used by sta- 
tions are also shown, as are some of 
the postcards and letters received 
from..consumers as a result of the 
broadcasts. 

The back cover of the report is de- 
voted to listings of BIPP’s planning 
and program committees, and of the 
ABA executive committee. BIPP 
plans to make periodic reports of the 
results of its public relations cam- 
paign, with the next such presenta- 
tion scheduled for May. 
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NABISCO MAKES SHIFTS 
IN EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


NEW YORK—Recent promotions 
and shifts in executive personnel were 
recently announced here by George A. 
Mitchell, vice president in charge of 
finance, National Biscuit Co. 

Albert T. Bullock, previously secre- 
tary of the company, has been named 
secretary-treasurer, succeeding Henry 
C. Taylor, who has retired; Charles 
S. Webster, hitherto assistant con- 
troller, was designated controller, and 
Frederick F. Brodesser, formerly the 
assistant treasurer, was named gen- 
eral auditor. 

William J. Walsh was appointed as- 
sistant secretary and Kenneth M. 
Hatcher assistant controller. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBRASKA-IOWA BAKERY 
PRODUCTION MEN MEET 


OMAHA—Another meeting of the 
newly organized Nebraska-Iowa Bak- 
ery Production Club was held May 5 
in Council Bluffs, Iowa, Edward 
Hughes, Quaker Baking Co., Council 
Bluffs, chairman, announced. 

Twenty-two members attended the 
April meeting held at the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha. They had a cock- 
tail party and dinner, plus motion pic- 
tures of “Golden Glory,” produced by 
the Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., the story of turkey 
wheat; “Ornamenting and Decorat- 
ing Fancy Cakes,” through the cour- 
tesy of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, and “Prize Package,” 
shown by a representative of the 
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Chase Bag Co. and produced by the 
National Cotton Council and the Tex- 
tile Bag Manufacturers Assn. 

Mr. Hughes led a round table dis- 
cussion on technique and practices. 
Earl Taylor, Kansas City, district su- 
pervisor for the Fairfax Bread Co., 
was an out-of-town guest who joined 
in the discussion of: ‘Common Bread 
Faults and Their Causes,” ‘Use of 
Stiff vs. Soft Sponges,” “Use of Pan 
Glaze and Cleaning Glazed Pans,” 
“Viability of Mold Spores,” “Rye 
Bread Products” and “Angel Food 
Cakes.” 

Dates set for future meetings of 
the organization include: June 9, July 
28, Sept. 8, Oct. 20 and Dec. 1. Mr. 


Hughes was elected to serve as the 
organization’s first chairman. 
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R. F. FITCH RENAMED HEAD 
OF EGG PRODUCTS GROUP 


CHICAGO—R. F. Fitch, head of 
the frozen and dried egg division of 
Swift & Co., dairy and poultry de- 
partment, was reelected president of 
the National Egg Products Assn. at 
the organization’s convention held in 
St. Louis recently. 

The association is made up of ap- 
proximately 90 members who repre- 
sent all the leading processors of eggs 
in one form or another. During the 
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past year the association added a new 

member from South America so it 

is now international in its activities. 
The group started a research lab- 

oratory under the direction of Dr. 
O. J. Kahlenberg, not only to further 
encourage the production of higher 
quality egg products but also to find 
further uses of egg products and egg 
by-products that are now wasted, as- 
sociation officials said. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED NABISCO MANAGER 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—C. T. Sheel, 

formerly of Atlanta, Ga., has been 

named manager of the local plant of 
the National Biscuit Co. He succeeds 

F. S. Voires, who is retiring. 








(NSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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duction section, 26 of whom are 
bakers. 


Bakery Opening : In addition to Mr. Medina, the fol- 

lowing are executives in the com- 

pa pany: Ramon Diaz, vice president; 

peamqnerhinenstennsitwe Ray King and Toni Lazzara, sales 

make up and wrapping units. A total managers, and Fred Chamberlain, 
of 55 men are employed in the pro- production manager. 
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FLOUR STORAGE — Colored reproductions of these and other photo- 
graphs of the new plant of the Holsum Bakers, Inc., Tampa, were used 
in an advertising folder designed to explain the science of baking to the 
consumer. In the photograph above, the clean and careful storage of 
flour is shown, and the reader of the leaflet is told that the bakery ages 
its flour for five weeks, and explains the importance of such a practice. 
In the photograph below, the cooling room is shown, where the loaves are 
cooled by washed air before slicing and wrapping. The consumer is able 
to see the result of a sanitary, efficient production system. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USEC 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


ALL | 
"HASTINGS" CABLE CODES : 
Montreal USED 








Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 









WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on Page 44 











1. True. Usually % oz cream of 
tartar is used with each quart of egg 
whites when making angel food 
cakes. If vinegar is used instead of 
cream of tartar, about 1% oz should 
be used. 

2. True. Unless the pans are 
greased and dusted, the cookies are 
very apt to spread too much. This 
also helps to eliminate the so-called 
razor edges. These razor edges burn 
very readily which is harmful to the 
flavor. They also break easily, spoil- 
ing the appearance of the cookies. 

3. False. The baker should use high 
grade cake flour for making cakes as 
this type of flour has the ability to 
carry the large percentages of sugar 
and moisture used in the modern 
formulas. For pies, cookies, etc., an 
unbleached pastry flour should be 
used for best results. This type of 
flour also is lower in cost than a 
high grade cake flour. 

4. False. The government standard 
for raisin bread requires that not 
less than 3 oz of raisins be used per 
one lb baked bread. 

5. False. It has been found that the 
addition of up to 4 oz. or water per 
quart of whites used will produce a 
more tender, moist cake. The grain 
will be closer and the texture will be 
softer. When the same scaling weight 
is used, the volume of the cakes will 
be slightly smaller. 

6. True. Corn syrup is rated only 
about 40% as sweet as sugar (su- 
crose) while invert syrup is rated 
102% sweet. Invert syrup is also 
much more hygroscopic than corn 
syrup. The cakes in which invert syr- 
up is used will have better keeping 
qualities. 

7. False. A short patent flour re- 
quires less yeast food than a long 
patént flour. Usually 4% is recom- 
mended for short patent flour and 
%% for long patent flour. 

8. True. Baking powders are com- 
posed of soda bicarbonate, acid or 
acids and starch. Due to variation in 
the strength of various acids used, 
variation in starch content is nec- 
essary. The amount of soda bicarbo- 
nate is identical. 

9. False. Slow speed mixers are 
recommended for producing the best 
results. High speed mixing over-de- 
velops the dough, causing it to be- 
come sticky, and loaves small in vol- 
ume will result. 

10. True. When doughs become 
crusted during fermentation, the 
loaves are apt to have streaks or 
holes in them. This is due to the sur- 
face of the crusted dough being of a 
different consistency than the rest 
of the dough. 

11. False. Whole eggs. contain 
about 26% solids and 74% moisture. 

12. False. A small amount of corn 
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sugar is at times added to pie crust 
in order to produce a better crust 
color. This is especially true when the 
top heat in the oven is on the low 
side. 

13. False. The sugar and water are 
usually cooked to 240-242°F. When 
the humidity is high or a stiffer icing 
is desired, it is at times cooked to 
246-248°F. 

14. True. Cream of tartar is used 
in some formulas in order to mellow 
or condition the gluten in the dough. 
It is not necessary to use it in order 
to produce good puff paste products. 
By making the dough a day ahead 
and allowing the natural increase in 
the acidity of the dough to mellow 
the gluten, this ingredient can be 
eliminated. 

15. False. Starch is used in order 
to keep the soda and acid ingredients 
apart, thereby decreasing the ten- 
dency for these ingredients to lump 
together. 

16. True. A sheeting machine may 
be used with excellent results. Care 
must be taken so that the space be- 
tween the rolls is properly adjusted. 

17. True. These ingredients may be 
replaced by increasing the egg con- 
tent in the filling. However, the cost 
of the filling is increased. 

18. False. The fresher the rye flour, 
the better the flavor. Therefore, the 
baker should not carry too large a 
stock of these types of flour. 

19. False. Under proper conditions 
the average one lb. loaf of white bread 
will require about 60 min. to proof. 

20. True. A hard wheat flour will 
produce a tougher cake than when 
a good cake flour is used. A good 
grade of pastry flour can at times 
be used with good results. This wou!d 
depend to some extent upon the for- 
mula being used. Pastry flour, as a 
rule, is darker in color than a good 
cake flour, but in sponge cakes this 
difference would hardly be apparent. 
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N. Y. PRODUCTION MEN 
HOLD MONTHLY DINNER 


NEW YORK—A wide variety of 
problems confronting the production 
man today were discussed at a ques- 
tion and answers session featured 
at the regular monthly dinner meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Product‘on 
Men’s Club held here April 5. 

The questions were submitted in 
advance and many of the approxi- 
mately 100 members and guests at- 
tending the meeting offered their 
suggestions toward solution of the 
particular problems. 
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NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 
OUTPUT DOWN, ADMI SAYS 


CHICAGO—Production of nonfat 
dry milk solids for February by 191 
firms reporting was 32,265,618 lIb., a 
decline of 13.7% from February, 1947, 
according to the monthly statistical 
report of the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, Inc. 
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CANADIAN 


"  $PRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 


FFICE M NTREAL ° EXPORT OFFICE VANCOUVER 


Mills and Sales 
WINNIPEG - 


YRIENTAL 








Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 








Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 








THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


_—s 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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ComPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 











Mt Your choice of PAGE’S flour is more than 
justified by its fine record of bread pro- 
duction and its background of exceptional 
mill location at -Topeka, where choice 
wheats can be drawn from four major 
producing states—Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Colorado. ws 


OMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 

















THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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The Baker and the Diabetic 





By Dr. W. Schweisheimer 


N former times the baker or 
| contectioner surely was not the 

proper man to furnish food to a 
diabetic patient. Of the three main 
kinds of food—proteins, fat and car- 
bohydrates—the latter could not be 
digested in a normal way by the dia- 
betic patient. Medical treatment of 
the disease tried to eliminate as much 
as possible carbohydrates (flour, 
bread, cakes, pastries, cookies, sugar, 
rice, potatoes, etc.) from the diet of 
the diabetic. It is a fact that after 
consumption of carbohydrates abnor- 
mal substances appear in both blood 
and urine of the diabetic. In order 
to avoid such a condition, a high 
grade reduction of carbohydrates in 
the diet was advised by the doctor. 


This was most unpleasant to the 
patient and—as we have learned since 

-a rather hazardous method in treat- 
ing diabetes. No cake, pie, pastry or 
cookies were allowed to the diabetic 
patient, and a very small quantity of 
bread. The diabetics were craving 
for carbohydrates, which they should 
not have. 


A Thorough Change 


All this has changed thoroughly 
and fundamentally since the use of 
insulin was introduced into the treat- 
ment of diabetes a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Today the diabetic who 
prefers carbohydrates to other food, 
may go to his baker and even con- 
fectioner like any normal person and, 
within the limits of normal sense, 
may buy and use whatever he has 
a Gesire for. 

The discovery of insulin for the 
treatment of diabetes has added many 
years and decades of lifetime to all 
diabetics. They are not actually 
cured by insulin, but its continuous 
use substitutes for the lacking secre- 
tion of glands. As long as they go 
on using insulin, they are as healthy 
and efficient as normal people. 

Insulin is a natural secretion of ani- 
mal glands. It is supposed to substi- 
tute for the lack of insulin in the 
body of a diabetic. By insulin injec- 
tions the diabetic regains the ability 
of digesting and storing carbohy- 
drates for internal burning, and the 
carbohydrate metabolism is normal or 
almost normal again. 


Bread and Pastries 


Under the protection of insulin the 
diabetic is able to use large, though 
not excessive, amounts of bread or 
flour or other carbohydrates, includ- 
ing cakes and pastries. The carbo- 
hydrate in white bread amounts to 
about 53%, while that in whole rye 
bread is only 35%. Consequently, in 
100 grams of wheat bread are more 
carbohydrates than in the same quan- 
tity of whole rye. 

There are other differences. If 
water is lost through toasting, the 
percentage of carbohydrate in the 
toasted bread is about 60%. If the 
bread is made with water instead of 
milk the carbohydrate content is low- 
er as well. In general, carbohydrates 
in bread, crackers, zwiebacks, etc., 
vary with the moisture, the range be- 
ing between 40 and 80%. 

Bread is an important base for con- 
sumption of butter, cheese, cold cuts, 
etc. We need not point out exact 
figures about the quantity of carbo- 
hydrates suited for the diabetic in 
this respect. But experiences in 





the insulin era have shown that car- 
bohydrates in the diet are most fa- 
vorable for the diabetic condition. 
Since insulin has been introduced, 
the appropriate amounts of bread and 
other carbohydrates under its protec- 
tion have been an immense advantage 
to all kinds of diabetes, mild, mod- 
erate and severe cases. 





The use of insulin enables the dia- 
betic as well to eat some cake or 
pastries. No sensible diabetic will 
eat a lot of sugar in this disguise. 

The miracle which is insulin is best 
recognized in children. In the pre- 
insulin period 98% of diabetic chil- 
dren died within one year after onset 
of the disease. Immediately after in- 
troduction of insulin into the general 
therapy this figure dropped to 7%. 
If, in the pre-insulin era, a child of 
10 years became diabetic, his life 
expectancy was hardly more than one 
year. Today, his life expectancy is 
many decades of healthy life. 

The freer diet of diabetics which, 
under protection of insulin, includes 
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SELECTED HARD 
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PURITY FLOUR jg 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


PURITY FLOUR 





CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON” 


WORLD WIDE 
THREE STARS 
STERLING + PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY => 


GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND HURON 
also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 
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bakery products of all kinds, means 
everything to them, physically as well 
as mentally. There is no exaggerated 
enforcement of a restricted diet any 
more. Patients are permitted to 
choose their every-day diet within 
reasonable limits. By this method 
they are aware that they are healthy 
people though they have some sugar 
in their urine or their blood, occa- 
sionally or regularly. This knowl- 
edge alone gives them peace of mind 
and makes them healthier and more 
efficient. The baker is not the enemy 
any more of the diabetic. He pre- 


pares food for him which the diabetic 
can well utilize under protecting in- 
sulin, and which he likes. 
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Wife: “Elmer, I wonder why we 
can’t save money?” 

Husband: “Easy. The neighbors are 
always doing something we can’t 
afford.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


On the bus, two giddy young things 
were discussing men. “Tell me, Mar- 
jorie,”’ said the unsophisticated one, 
“what do you do if a man persists in 
asking for a dance—and you hate 
him?” 

“Tell him your program’s full,” an- 
swered the knowing one. 

“Is that all?” asked the first. 

“Goodness no,” said the smart one, 
“say it is, and then let him see it 


isn’t.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 

The old countryman was seeing the 
sights of London and at a Labor Ex- 
change he saw a sign on the door, 
“Women’s Exchange.” Entering he 
found a woman clerk glaring at him 
from behind a counter, and he asked: 
“Is this the Women’s Exchange?” 

“Yes,” came the curt reply. 

“And are you the woman?” 

“a.” 

“Then I'll stick to Martha.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Teacher: “Give me a sentence con- 
taining a direct object.” 

Junior: ‘Teacher, you’re beautiful.” 

Teacher: “What’s the object?” 

Junior: A good report card.” 


¢¢¢ 


“Do you really love me?” 

" 

“How much?” 

“Well, here’s my check book. You 
can look over the stubs.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Got a pen I can borrow?” 

“Sure thing, pal.” 

“Got some paper?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Going past the mailbox when you 
go?” 

“i 

“Wait till I finish this letter.” 

“Okay.” 

“Lend me a stamp, will ya?” 

“Sure.” 

“By the way, what’s your girl’s ad- 


dress?” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Mother: Billy, don’t go too far out 
in the water. 

Billy: But look, Daddy’s a long way 
out. 

Mother: He’s insured, dear. 


¢$¢ ¢ 


The works manager was interview- 
ing an applicant for a position in the 
motor works. 

“Why did you 
place?” he asked. 

“TI didn’t leave it,” replied the ap- 
plicant. “It left me.” 

The manager looked puzzled. 

“That’s rather strange,” he said. 
“What happened?” 

“I worked in an ammunition fac- 
tory,” explained the other. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 
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tsina name? 


Well, a name can mean a lot of things, and it can 
mean different things to different people. For instance, here’s 
what the name “N-A Flour Service Division” means to the 
milling industry. 

LABORATORY FACILITIES designed and staffed 
exclusively to handle flour treatment work and always at the 
call of your technicians or consultants. 

FIELD SPECIALISTS with over 25 years of flour 
treatment experience available to work out practical answers to 
treatment problems right in your own mill. 

TIME-TESTED PRODUCTS for maturing, enriching 
and bleaching which have been standards in the milling industry 
for over a quarter of a century. 

This is a “name” team that’s ready to go to 
work in your mill today. Why not give them a call? 





WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR “for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
eee ~ for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 


~ for uniform enrichment 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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1->PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


The man who voted 
against his own freedom 


HE DIDN’T KNOW he was voting against his 
personal liberty, his civil rights, and the priceless 
privileges he and all other Americans have inher- 
ited. But day after day he was... simply because 
he never went out of his way to be a real citizen. 


A lot of Americans are like that. Too busy to vote 
in primaries and elections. Too tired at night to 
turn to the editorial page and learn about the critical 
issues America must solve. Too ready to “‘let 


George do it” when jury duty comes along, or an 
important community job needs doing. 


Maybe those who take their freedom and their 
rights for granted will still keep them... thanks 
to other Americans willing to be working citizens. 


Maybe. But the latest chapters of world history 
suggest a different answer. 


Freedom is everybody’s job! 





